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Catherine Bennett, page 9 


Pinochet 

challenges 


Law Lord 


Lawyers allege 
bias in ruling 


Jamie Wilson 
and Barton Wrarfr 


Lord's ruling was 
“preposterous”. 

“Pinochet’s lawyers were 


any influence on Judge Hoff- 
man's legal decision is a very 
serious and unsubstantiated 
allegation. 

“Pinochet's people are not 
able to deny the crimes he has 
committed so they arc 
reduced to this type of innu- 
endo and conspiracy theory 
to try to defend him,'* the 
spokesman added. 

Lord Hof&nan was unable 


given ample opportunity to to be contacted last night 
AWYERS acting object to any of the judges be- Pinochet is due to make his 
for General An- fore the hearing. Besides first public appearance since 
gusto Pinochet are Lords Hoffman and NichoDs his arrest in October at a bail 
seeking to over- basically accepted the argu- hearing at Bow Street magis- 
throw the historic ments of the Crown Prosecu- trates court next Friday. 
House of Lords tion Service not wider sub- lire 83-year-old former die- 


Carlton admits TV fake 


ruling against the former missions made by human tator is currently staying in a 
Chilean dictator on the rights groups,” be said. rented house cm the exclusive 

grounds that the wife of one The submissions from Pino- Wentworth estate in Surrey, 
of the Law Lords works for Chet's lawyers to the Home It is understood that among 
AmnestylntemationaL . Secretary, which are also be- those helping to pay the gen- 
They are believed to be lieved to argue that the 83- eral's substantial bills is Car- 
seeking the annulment on the year-old former dictator los Carceres, president of the 
grounds that Gillian Hoff- should be allowed to return to Chilean subsidiary of British 
man. the wife of Lord Hoff- Chile on compassionate American Tobacco (BAT), the 
man — who cast the deciding grounds, were lodged with the international tobacco corpo- 
vote that found Pinochet was Home Office this week. ration. Mr Cerceres is also on 

not immune freon prosecution Last night a spokesman for the board of directors of the 
— Is an administrative ass is- Amnesty ridiculed the sug- Pinochet Foundation, a pro- 
tanl with the Human Rights gestion that Lord Hoffman Pinochet vehicle to dispense 
organisation in London. could have in any way been scholarships to the childre n 


Humiliated broadcaster forced 
to apologise on screen and return 
awards in drugs film scandal 


GHMon, 


C ARLTON Communi- 
cations last night 
fu pwi Bn h umiliating 
climbdown over its 
faked television documen- 
tary, The Connection, after 
admitting more than 16 decep- 
tions and deliberately mis- 
leading nearly - 4 mininn ITV 
viewers. 

The rrv broadcaster will 
now have to apologise on- 
screen. - . 

Yesterday it was also faced 
with- handing back eight 
national and international 
television awards won by the 
discredited film' which pur- 
ported to show drugs m u les 
bringing heroin from Colom- 
bia to Britain. 

Carlton executives have 
contacted the 14 other televi- 
sion. broadcasters around the 
world - which bought the film 
to explain that their six- 
month, £200,000 internal in- 
quiry showed that all of the 


main al le gations nmi* in the 
Guardian in May were proved 
entirely correct 

Carlton Communications 
director Cm broadcasting, Ni- 
gel Wahnsley, said the com- 
pany had already begun the 
process of sending back the 
awards. He added: “We are 
refunding the overseas broad- 
casters who bought The 1 
Cohnection.” I 

The Independent Television 
Commission, which as fiift 
regulatory body for ITV Is 
responsible for monitoring 
programme quality and stan- 
dards, welcomed the “thor- 
ough report”. 

In a statement, the ITC said 
the report “points clearly to 
the fact that the programme 
was, in important respects, in 
breach of the ITC’s Pro- 
gramme Code”. 

Commission members win 
meet on December 17 to con- 
sider their response to. the 
repeat and whether to impose 
a statutory sanction. 

Guardian editor Alan Rus- 

bridger said: “The panel has 
id»wHfl« d nearly 20 important 



deceptions in an hour-long 
j»»i>g T«mTnp which won eight 
awards and was shown in 14 
countries. To be confronted 
with quite such damning evi - ' 
deuce .Of false fllm-malring 
should act as a wake-up call 
to the whole industry.” 

Carlton's Inquiry was con- 
ducted by Michael BelcfT QC, 
John Wilson, the former BBC 
controller of editorial policy 
and Mr 'Walmsley. ' 

It concluded that the pro- 
gramme contained 16 decep- 
tions. and two unproven 
claims, including its central 
thesis that there was a new 
heroin route from Colombia 
to the streets of Britain. The 
report said that the film 
should not have been 
broadcast.. ■' 

Carlton was also found 
lacking on the application of 
ltg checking procedures, 
which are required as part of 


its licence to broadcast De- 
spite finding that “no Carlton 
executives intended a decep- 
tion or were aware that cer- 
tain scenes were fakes”, the 
report found several breaches 
of the ITC’s programme code. 

The producer. Marc de 
Beaufort, is found to have 
practised some extraordinary 
deceptions including mislead- 
ing viewers as to the location 
of the film's centrepiece inter- 
view with “the number three 
in the Cali drugs cartel". Mr 
de Beaufort is also judged to 
have paid for the mule's trip 
to Britain. The inquiry said 
the three ce n tral characters 
— the mule, the ' loader and 
the number three in the Cali 
cartel — were paid to act 
their roles. Mr de Beaufort, 
says the report, did not neces- 
sarily know this although he ; 
was involved in paying some 
money to the mule. 


Roger James. The Connec- 
tion’s executive producer, 
and Don Christopher, Carl- 
ton’s head of compliance, 
were found to have been in- 
volved in one deception — the 
portrayal of two separate . 
journeys as a continuous, 

drug-smu ggling trip. 

Mr James and Mr Christo- 
pher have both expressed 
regret over the making of the 
film Mr James said yester- 
day: “While I, of course, 
regret this and accept respon- 
sibility for my part in allow- 
ing it to happen, at the same 
time, Fm relieved the inquiry 
has confirmed that Carlton's 
compliance officer and myself 
were not guilty of any deliber- 
ate deceit” 

Mr de Beaufort said in a 
statement he was “delighted" 
that the inquiry did not say 
he was responsible for faking 
but added: “The inquiry is ob- 
viously entitled to its own 
conclusions, yet I find it hard 
to believe that the characters 
in the film were acting their 
parts.” 

He eaUffd thin conclusion 
“untenable” and entirely 
blames his researcher, 
Adriana Quintana, for the 
“alleged fhkery”. 

Lmdar comment, page 8; 
Oawbi Watghtnwv past* 9f 


organisation in London. could have in any way been 
Pinoche t is wanted by the influenced by his wife's posi- 
Spanish authorities on tion. 

charges of genocide, torture “If the Pinochet legal team 
and terrorism, and ordering have got to the stage where 
the murders or “disappear- they are now pursuing this, 


ences" of 3.178 people. 


Last night Chilean sources straws, 
disclosed that submissions “GAIL 


they are dearly grasping at 


of military men. The founda- 
tion is now leading the fight 
to defend the former dictator 
instead. 

Last night, Michael Per- 
deaux, director of consumer 
affairs for BAT said: "The 


disclosed that submissions “Gillian Hof&nan is an ad- funding being given to Gen- 
sent to the Home Office by ministrati ve assistant at our eral Pinochet's case is being 
K ingsley Knapley, the solid- international office in Lon- given by a Chilean subsidiary 
tors acting for Pinochet, don. She has had no involve- of BAT. The donations are 
claim that Lady Hoffinan’s po- meot in our policy or cam- being administered In a 
sition at Amnesty questions paigning on the Pinochet case purely personal capacity that 
the validity of the ruling, whatsoever. 


They are believed to suggest 
that Lady Hoffman's relation- 
ship with Amnesty could give 
the appearance of bias. 

It is understood the submis- , 
sions claim Pinochet’s sup- 
porters did not object to Lord 
H offman si tting on the panel 
as they had been unaware of 
his wife’s link to Amnesty. 

The Home Secretary has 
until next Friday to decide 
whether to issue “an author- 
ity to proceed” which would 
allow Spain’s formal request 
for extradition to be beard. 

Mr Straw has spent the last 
week studying various sub- 
missions from interested par- 
ties, including the Chilean 
government the Spanish au- 
thorities and human rights 
groups including Amnesty In- 
ternational. 

Leading human rights law- 
yer Geoffrey Robertson QC, 
last night said that any sug- 
gestion of bias in the Law 


"TO suggest that this had 


have little to do with the 
company.” 


‘Tirst class, 
naturallyJ 
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Ecstasy use may cause brain damage, say scientists 


Thu Radford' 

ffducw Ecfltor . 

S cientists last night 
warned that the club- 
ber's favourite drug, ec- 
stasy, could trigger long-term 
limriap to vital brain cells 
called serotonin neurons. 

Serotonin is a brain chemi- 
cal important in controlling 
mood. Although there is still 
no hard evidence, researchers- 
believe Axis damage could 
lead to impaired memory, 
loss of s^-confrol, increased 


anxie ty, sleeplessness, appe- 
tite problems and evm long- 
term psychiatric Alness.! 

Ecstasy is the.popcdar name 
for the “recreational” drug 
metbyl&iedioxymethmimheta- 
mm*. or MDMA, ft k taken, 
sometimes an a weekly basis, 
by hundreds of thousands of 

__ J. d.. 


United States. There has been a 
oman number of deaths linked 

with the drug. * 

But eviden ce fr om Britain, 
Italy and the US is beginning 
to teQ a different stray. Tests 
on animals. — rata, guinea 


pigs, taonJteys and baboons — 
have repeatedly and uni- 
formly shown damage to | 
parts of the brain that work I 
with serotonin. 

Rat brain cells seem to 
recover. But Professor Una 
McCann of the US National 
Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, said that 
seven years after being 
treated to a four-day course cf 
drugs, every monkey in a 
series oflabs across the world 
had shown signs of Irrevers- 
ible damage. 

Now, she and colleagues 


told a conference In London 
yesterday, tests and brain 
scans on human volunteers' 
show similar damage. 

George Ricaurte of the 
Johns Hopkins school of 
medicine in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, said many neuroscien- 
tists were now concerned at 
the possible effect of this dam- 
age: users could be at greater 
risk of mood and sleep distur- 
bance, impulse control, ag- 
gressive tendencies and 
anxiety. 

The catch is that scientists 
can only work with, volun- 


teers who have already lie- 
come worried about the 
drug’s effects. 

The researchers are faced 
with other variables: they 
cannot be sore about the 
amount, the frequency or the 
quality of the'MDMA taken, 
or the rule of other drags that 
might have been used. 

But they are in no doubt 
that ecstasy riaima victims. 
Dr Fabrizio Schifano, who 
heads an addiction tre atment 
I Unit in Padua, said that at a 
conservative estimate 50.000 
to 85,000 young Italians took 


ecstasy in clubs on Saturday 
nights. More than half of a 
group of 150 in Padua who 
had used the drug at least 
once suffered from depres- 
sion, psychotic disorders, cog- 
nitive disturbances, bulimic 
episodes, impulse control dis- 
orders and social phobia. 

“I know of no other recre- 
ational drugs,” said Prof 
Ricaurte, “that prune seroto- 
nin nerve cells In the brain, 
and do so without producing 

any immaHlata anri obvious 

change to the user to alert' 
him or her that brain injury.” 
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‘Deplorable’ diplomat 
identified by MP 


Envoy criticised by ombudsman 
was earlier embroiled in Queen 
fiasco and Scott inquiry row 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


S IR David Gore-Booth, 
one of the Foreign Of- 
fice’s most controver- 
sial diplomats, was 
named yesterday as the ambas- 
sador whose conduct over a 
complaint about his consular 
staff was described as “wholly 
deplorable*’ in a damning 
report this week by the parlia- 
mentary ombudsman. 

Sir David, now high com- 
missioner to India and who 
was not identified In the 
report, was severely rebuked 
for writing to the chief execu- 
tive of a British company — 
believed to be a large defence 
contractor — criticising the 
complainant, who was one of 
the firm's employees. 

As a result of Sir David's 
action — described by the 
FO's legal adviser as “impetu- 
ous, ill-judged, and unwise” 
— the employee, who remains 
unidentified, was obliged to 
resign from the company. 

The ombudsman, Michael 

An ‘impetuous, 
ill-judged, and 
unwise 9 action 
by Sir David 
Gore-Booth (right) 
forced a defence 
contractor’s 
employee 
to resign 


Buckley, is prevented from 
naming individuals men- 
tioned in his reports. But yes- 
terday, the Labour MP, 
Andrew Mack inlay, tabled 
two parliamentary questions, 
one asking Robin Cook to 
identify the ambassador con- 
cerned, the other asking why 
Sir David had decided to 
resign from the FO. 

An FO spokesman refused 
to deny that Sir David was the 
man criticised by Mr Buckley. 

Sir David was ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia at the time 
the letter was written. Mr 
Buckley said the company con- 
cerned was involved in a gov- 
ernment- to-govemment con- 
tract. Though the company has 
not been named. British Aero- 
space has such a contract with 
Saudi Arabia — multi-million- 
pound A1 Y amamah arms-for- 
ofl programme. 

Sir David announced last- 
summer that he bad decided to 
leave the FO “to take on new 
challenges In the private sec- 


tor”. Earlier, he had been em- 
broiled in the Queen's un- 



happy visit to India, where Mr 
Cook was criticised after ap- 
pearing to intervene in the 
Kashmir dispute. Sir David did 
not help matters by calling on 
the Indian government to sort 
out the “debilitating dispute” 
instead of “tilting at 
windmills”. 

Newspaper reports claimed 
Sir David had called Indian 
officials “incompetent bun- 
glers” after the Queen had to 
abandon plans to give a speech 
in Madras. 

Sir David, Eton and Oxford- 
educated and son of a former 
top FO diplomat, famously told 
the Scott arms-to-Iraq inquiry 
that “of course, half a picture 
can be accurate". He also 
memorably described Iranians 
as people who “do not think 
logically”. 

He said that any chang e in 
the export guidelines for Iraq 
and Iran “would have upset 
somebody or other, which is 
one of the reasons fbr not an- 
nouncing if \ 

Sir Richard Scott concluded 
in his report that if sir David 
was concerned about minis- 
ters' misleading Parliament, 
“his written and oral evidence 
to the inquiry managed to con- 
ceal It . . . His evidence did not 
assist me in the least, as I am 
sure it could have done, to 
identify what had gone wrong 
in the operation of a system for 
which, as assistant under-sec- 
retary, he was responsible”. 

The then Mr Gore-Booth, 
who is to leave the FO at the 
end of the year, was subse- 
quently knighted. Mr Bii dfto y, 
in his report, castigates the FO 

fbr refusing to apologise for 
what he called the ambassa- 
dor's indefensible action. 

Mr Mackmlay said yester- 
day th a t Ombudsman's rules, 
preventing individuals from 
being irtontiflpri, should be 

nhang wi '“It is a daiSlC ***** rf 

a fanir cf paHiawwitar y scru- 
tiny and is wholly unsatisfac- 
tory,” he said. 

There are many in the FO 
who, in this case, would agree. 


Chirac attack on British refusal to surrender £2bn a year to EU embarrasses Blair 

Budget rebate 



Lacy Ward In St Mato 



N UNEXPECTED 
attack by French 
president Jacques 
Chirac on Britain's 
to surren- 
der its EU budget rebate, yes- 
terday embarrassed Tony 
Blair and overshadowed a 

new spirit of Anglo-French 

co-operation proclaimed at 
the St Male summit 

The dash forced Mr Blair 
to acknowledge that as the EU 
confronts a East approaching 
deadline for fundamental 
reform of its financ ing, Brit- 
ain is not prepared to budge 
on the rebate, worth a total of 
£22 billion since its introduc- 
tion 14 years ago. 

Mr Blair's dete ny | i na ^ fm to 
hold the line- on the rebate, 
secured for Britain by Marga- 
ret Thatcher, provoked 
barbed suggestions from Mr 
Chirac that, without conces- 
sions from all member states, 
moves to prepare the financ- 
ing of the European Union for 
enlargement would fan. 

Mr Chirac's warning, 
which caught Mr Blair off 
guard, came as an otherwise 
productive summit bad seen 
the French prime minister. 
Lionel Jospin, come to the aid 
of his British counterpart to 
help defuse continuing con- 
flicts over taxation with as- 
surances that harmonisation 
did not mean uniformity. 

The conflict clouded the 
two-day s ummit which had 
seen a perceptible warming of 
relations between the two 
nations, E limina ting in the 
signing of an agreement ce- 
menting greater cooperation 
on defence, together with ac- 
cord over transport and a 
joint move to attempt to ex- 
tend duty free shopping, due 
to end next June, for a farther 
five years. 

Downing Street was at- 
tempting last night to play 
down dissent over reform of 
EU funding, but underlined 



Tony Blair, Jacques Chirac and Lionel Jospin In a friendly pose during the Anglo-French talks photograph: pwuppe wqjazer 


that Britain’s rebate — worth 
about £2 billion a year — was 
"not up for grads”. 

Mr Blair, though enthusias- 
tic over EU structural reform, 
has made dear that Britain is 
determined to retain its 
unique annual repayment As 
the 15 EU states confront the 
implications of eastward en- 
largement, others argue that 
conditions in place when Mrs 
Thatcher wielded her hand- 
bag at the Fontainebleau sum- 
mit no longer apply. 

Then, Britain lost out in 
relation to fellow members 
over farm subsidies, distrib- 
uted under the Common Agri- 


cultural Policy; Germany and 
file Netherlands, both now 
larger net contributors Qian 
Britain, resent its continued 
special treatment. Germany 
has made clear that it wants 
to resolve EU financing 
reforms — known as Agenda 
2000 — by the end of its presi- 
dency next June. 

Differences flaring at the 
summit yesterday did no 
more than reflect ongoing ten- 
sions around the EU, with 
both leaders speaking with 
domestic a udienc es in mind. 

At a dosing press confer- 
ence, Mr Blair acknowledged 
that “a whole series of 


things” would be up for dis- 
cussion in preparation for en- 
largement, but said Britain's 
position on the rebate 
remained unchanged. 

President Chirac res- 
ponded: “If we start from the 
principle that everything that 
is mine is mine and every- 
thing that everybody else has 
Is negotiable, then we are 
doomed to failure." 

While each country had Its 
own special Interests, every- 
thing must be put on the table 
for discussion, he argued. 

On tax. meanwhile, the 
French were ready to step In 
with timely support for Mr 


Blair after a rocky two weeks 
in which Britain has looked 
Increasingly isolated from its 
EU partners over mooted 
reforms of taxation across the 
union. 

Mr Jospin said: “Harmoni- 
sation does not mean unifor- 
mity. Nobody wonts some- 
body else to choose for his 
country corporation tax or In- 
come tax." 

Proposals for tax reform in 
Europe primarily meant 
reducing the number of tax 
havens and ironing out “dis- 
tortions and competition 
where tax practices discrimi- 
nate In one way or another". 


The weather in Europe 
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European weather outlook 


Another coid day with snow ftwrtes In the north and 
persistant snow across Finland and eastern 
Sweden. Denmark and southern parts of Norway 
will become largely fine and dry with sunny speBs. 
H|ghs wB range from a very cold -10 In the north, 
but they wfll rise to about freezing across Denmark 
and southern Norway and Sweden. 

Low Countries, Ge r man y, Austria, 


The northern coast of Germany wit be windy with 
continuous fals of snow. Other areas wfll be maki- 
ly cloudy with a few Bght snow showers. It wfB be 
cold everywhere wttn temperatures remaining 
below freezing afl day in eastern Germany. The 
Netherlands and Baigtan wtl be sSghdy mider at 
+2 to +4C. 


RA*h o# the country win be doudy and overcast 
However, there may soma brighter spells on the 
west and south coasts. A few snow showers may 
effect eastern areas. Max temps of 0C hi the north- 
east, but 10-12C along the 
Spate and Portugal: 


A much better day for the Costa Blanca and the 
Costa dal Sol today after yesterdays downpours, 
with more in the way of sunshine far the whole 
region. The north coast may see a few light show- 
os. Max temps 16C an the Costa del Saf. 

. . 

Some showers wfl affect southern areas with one 
or two thundoy downpours possible. Ssewhere. it 
w« be drier with brighter skies. Max temps ranping 
frornifi o 1 6C in the south, but no higher than 6 or 
7C in the Po vaflay. 

Qi 


it wffl remain very unsettled with heavy and thun- 
dery showere. Max tamp 15-20C. 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BBC 1 

fiLOOan The Munatras. 8X3 Nmol 8X0 - 
Ctddmn's BBC: Taritte Thtmdarftzante. 
8X0 TIra Wtated ofOt BJM Hare 
Tildas Tha Next Mutation. MO The Naw 
Adventures of Supermen. HUB (Are and 
radons. 1M Nana and Urethra. XM 
Grandstand. «.« Naw*. MO ’Afo'AU 
7.00 An Davidson'* Generation Qmh. 
8X0 Nod's Houaa Party. 8X8 Tha 
National Lottary Draw. BXB Casualty. 

9X4 National Lottery Update. BXB 
Changing Ftooms Stopped Bm. 80X5 
PMdrraon Mari* Garage MfctmL1f.M 
Nm and WWhar. ItXS Mtedi of tha 
Day. 1X3 Chra Andaman AH Taft. 1X8 
Top of the Pops. 2.10 Fill: Rock Al 
ffight BXB Weather. 3.10 BBC Nairn 24. 

BBC 2 

7 . S Q nu Tha Chapm tireslcs. BjPO 
Wrefcand 24. MXO Notwork East BtoTak. 
10X0 0 Ada. tU» Cat# 21 UXO BBC 
Abb Award*, laxo Saa Haart IX* Art 
Shorts. MS Gardeners" Works. 1X8 RUb 
Gone tofarth. axo PMfc Tha Rad Shoes. 
5X0 TOIR 2. BXS Human Right*. BXB 
Tha Hunan Rights Map. TXS Urgant 
Action. 7JO A Good Women torn Naw 
Yak. 8X0 News and Sport. 8.18 
CoffupondanL 8X8 Arid* Sl 8X0 What 
tho Papers Say. 8.10 Cold Wra.MXO 
Haw 1 Got News for You. 10X0 Laafey 
Gantt TonigK ttXO SkayvBa. 12X0 
Ugent Action. ‘OLIO Hunan Rights. Human 
VWongs Shorts. 12X0 Bruce Sfringstaan: 

A Secret Hstory. 1X0 Tha Caps. 2.10 
FU: Sonatina. 3X0 Weather. 8X9 
CtasL 4X0 Leraning Zona. 8X0 doom. 

BBC Prim* 


•l u te Ma t 


7.oo*«n World News. 7X0 MrWyiri. 
7X8 Mop and 9mV. 8X0 Monster Cafe. 

BuaPetar.BXS 

_ B Dr Who; 

Enemy. ®X0 Hat Chris. 

MXO Style ChaQenge. 11X0 Heady. 

Steady, Cook. 11X0 fta Mai In Franca. 

12X0 Ms SmttTa Christmas. 12X0 

Km Horn’s Hot Vfak. 1X0 Siyia ( 

1X3 World Waathar. 1X0 Raac 

Cook 2X0 Nteura Datacthms. J 

EastEndars. 3XB Malvn raid Mauraan’a 

Musto-e-Grams. 4.10 Bbw Pater. 4XS 
Grange HX 3X0 Swviaw. 5X0 Top o( tha 
Popa. 5X0 Dr Who; The kwteiita Brainy. 

5X0 Fraten YowSatebteL 7X0 ArbnaJ 

Hoaptal Hoadshow. 7X3 LJieswaps. 

8X0 The Good Lite. 8X0 CitizanSmRh. 

0X0 MaaUngswBh 

0 World Ni 


wUi Jaate HoMnd. 1X0 Laeming Zone. 

BBC World 


7X€taai World Nns. TXS I 

Moments. 7X0 Earth Repot 

— ni Fiji. 


Nobel 
L 8X0 

WcvW Hews. 8X0 HanJTalc. 9X0 World 

News. 9X0 CorrnapondanL 10X0 World 

News. 10.03 GH Friday. 11X0 World 

Nows. 1U8 Nobai Momenta. 11X0 
Hoiday. 11X8 World C*y Gtedm. 12X0 
Wbrid News. 12X0 ThteVlteak 12X8 Cfty 
OtedM. 1X0 World News. 1X3 Prams. 
2X0 World Nam. 2X3 American VWora. 

3X0 World News. 3X0 Fubn Fantastic. 

3X8 C«y Guides. 4X0 World News. 4X3 

GH Friday. 8X0 Worfd Haws. 8X8 Nobai 
Momanta. 3X0 HardUK. 3X0 World 

Nam 6X0 Hoiday: 3X8 Oty Guidao. 
7X0 Wcrid News. 7X0 This Week 8X0 
World Nem 8X8 Nobel Mommas. 8X0 

ConaapondanL 8X0 Worid Nam BXB 

ftonra. 8X8 CBy Gukfas. WXO World 
Nawa. 10X0 Top Gaar. 11X0 World Nam 

HXS AraerfcanVMons. «X8 City G^das. 

12X0 World Naws. 12X0 Sfenpaon’s 

World. 12X8 Cftr Gtedes. 1X0 Worfd 

News. 1X0 Tha Nat. 2X0 Nawa. 2X0 

Conaa p ondanL 2X8 CUy Gutdas. 3X0 

NWS. 3X0 Shraraora Vfcrld. 4X0 News. 

4X0 HardtaDt 3X0 News. 9X0 TNa 
Weak 3X0 Nam. 8X0 tatSaBuranare. 

Radio 4 


92X-84.S UHz; 198 KHz (1514 

7XOM Nawa BriaOnn. 7X3 Sports Drak. 
7.10 Open Country. 8X0 Today. 9X3 

ttWl Yestndey In Parikmant. 8*XO Home 
Truths. HxOLoooe Ends. 12X0 The 
Pood Programma. 1ZXO From Our Own 
ConaapondanL IXO flJN) Nam EHppteg 
FomcasLUBB Non. 1X4 Monay Box. 
1X0 Tiua Uaa. 2X0 Nms. 2.13 Arw 
Oitefan£73JMMvAmisrC? 3X0 

^’AsS^tafcmdteJsjMwSLnd 
WomraTs Hour. 8 X 0 r Saturday PM. 8X0 
Taking Pictures. 7X0 Nam. 7.15 The 
Nm» 9iaw. 7X8 Hearten with Haghnr. 
8X0 Satwday Raviaw. MO Better Than 
Sm 8X0 ArinveHW Allred Bradtoy, 
W-OOCtasot Sadat: Bleak House, itoo 
NtHHL 1UB A L* Worth LMng 12X0 
Late Nteht on 4; Aarite Vims. &xo Fho 
Lines. Coo Nawa. 1X3 Experiments 
Festura: Startatef. 1X0 7ha Late Story. 

A North-East Wind. 1X8 Slipping 

Foecaat 2X0 As World Serwew. OXo 
Worid Nam 6 X 0 Stepping Forecast 8Xo 
Mm RmoBt OXOBeM on Sunday. 

BBC Worid Sttnric# 


BK World Sanrlce can be 
received in KasMpd on mwms 
kHa (483aai aod In W a at e m 
Europe on LW 188 kHa (1313m) 
7XOrai Nonsdmr. 7X0 Metidan FaafaaaT 
8X0 Nemfc«fttmlheWi«M|*. 8X0 
Brain of Britten. 0X0 NamB.«P8U3* ter 
ThoonhL 8X8 Ob Yoor BahteL 8X0 Andy 
KmrianVs World o I Mutec. 10X0 Nam 
10X3 Worid BualnaM Betey* 10«Tha 
Works. 10X0 Sports FintHJp. ItOO 

NewtfcBh. ttMTrna.tfw »» ?■ ”^ 9 

Newadaak 12X0. Pa^anriPo^ 1X0 
NemlX* WraWButeiaraHaijfrae.145 
A JoBy Good Show. 1X8 POanra By Ate. 


2X0 Nawshora. 3X0 Worid Nam 3X0 
sporttwraht 4X0 Nam. 4X8 Sportnwrid. 
8X0 Nam BXB Sportmorid. 4X0 Nam 
0J8 W aaKand 8X8 Sports Rotaidup. 7X0 
Nawadeak 7X0 Sdanca h Action. 0X0 
Nawa Surenray. 3X1 Warainy. 8X0 Pram' 
Our Own C o niM y ondraA 0X0 Ne wte wur. 
10X0 Nam 10X8 Worid ButenawRntew. 
ia.n Britain Today. 10X0 Meridian 
Fasten- 11X0 NawsdesktlXO Play of the 
Watec Hrad Times. 12X0 Andy KarahnVa 
Worid dMutek 1X0 Nawatteak 1X0 Latter 
bom Anwld 145 Britten Today. 2X0. ■ K 
Nawadrak 2X0 On Your Bahter. 2XB 
Spona Hound-Up. 3X0 M aw a day. 3X0 
Mutee Rariaw. 4X0 Nam 4X0 Worid 
Buainaaa Ravtew. 4.18 Sports RdukKJp. 
4X0 Pram Otr Own GontepondsnL 
5X0 Newsdeak 0X0 Global Butenan. 
3X0 Newaday. 0X0 J aaiuataa. 

Sky Pre ml of ’ 


• Astra 


7.00 F)m Days OnaSumnw. 8X0 Malar 
Laagm.liXO WathaJuy.IXORMDBya 
Ona Sunmra. SXO Matortaagua. 3X0 Old 
Yelar. 7X0 We tha Jury, 3X0 Pflavfa w. 
8X0 Mck of Tima. 11X0 Absolute Powra. 
1X0 Suvlvteg Plcasao. 3X0 The War of 
tha Roasa. 8X0 North Star. 

Sky — ovieMax 


7X0 OastniyAfl Moatars. 9X0 Tha 
Ctvistnns LlaL 10X0 Too Ctoce to Hama. 
12X0 Doairay Al Moratars. 2X0 Fathar 
oi Bie Bride B. 4X0 The Christinas UsL 
0X0 Too Close to Homo. 8X0 Father of 
Ore Bride D. 10X0 Sgt BOto. tlXO Ptewa, 
Train* and Automobfles.1.10 MApadty. 
3J0 The Mrahlna. 4X8 Tha KUBng Sacret 


Sky Cinema 


• Astra 


5X0 Son of Paleface. 7.00 Tight Spot. 
0X0 Goto 1 South. 11X0 Bum* in Lovk 
12X0 ConpuWon- 2X0 Woodstock 
3X0 Dorrt Bother to Knock 

SkySpoita . 


axo H20. 8X0 AeroUcs. 9X0 Racaig 

News. 10X0 Hold the Back Page. 11X0 

Ten-Pin Bowang: Worid Masters. 1 2X0 

Motosport 1X0 Soooar Sateday. 0X0 
Motarroort Irish NaUontri Raly. 7X0 Worid 

^port SpoctaL 8X0 Gaft Sun CZy M9on 

Deter Chaaonga. 10X0 Futbal MUidtaL 
10X0 Booing: Saturday Fight fright -Uwe. 
12X0 Footbal: Spanish PMrnwaUga. 2X0 
GoO: Aushabn Open - Live. 7X0 Om. 

9tySporti3 


10X0 Qoit SUi cty MHOrt Dolra 
Chalonga - Dus. 3X0 Gatt: AuatraKan 
Open. 7X0 AltilaMos: Sabeh Cfanbathon. 
8X0 TanraK Davta Cup. TtXO Rugby 
Unfan Update. 12X0 World r - ' 
ChamptonaWps. 1.00 < 

Enrosport 


• Aitra/Eutelaat 


8X0 Extrama 


i ~ Live. 


0 Alpine SMng: Women's Wbrid Cup. 
ShMunywig: World Cup - Uva. 

2X8 Snowb oaU h i g-. FB Worid Cup. 

3X0 Rugby Union; Scodand v Spain - Uin. 

8X0 Motorapoit Race of Chansriona. 8X0 

SHklumpteg; world Cup. 7X0 SittoK 

World Cup - U*e. 8X0 Alpine SMng; 

Man’S Worid Cip DownM - Uw. 8X0 

naw 




8X0 Bunp te the MghL 8X0 Straet 
arertra. 8X0 Adventesa of Sinbad. 10X0 
The Simpsons. MXO Count Dudofa. 

11X0 Bast of the CMs Evans Breakfast 
Shaw. 12X0 WWF: Uve Wfa*. 1X0 WWF: 
Stotpin. 2 X 0 Tha N«W AdwrttUte of 
Sjjwmsit 3X0 Amarica’s Dunbeat 
Otnteah i axo America’s Dumbest 
Orirnteab 2. 4X0 Gtilty. 5X0 Star Trak 
DSa«XOStar Trtee Vbyagra. 7X0 Xana 
WtefcjPrtnewa. 8X0 ThaSteawna. 

330 Tha Stepsons. 8X0 Third Rock from 
tha Srev 9X0 ThW Rock from the Son. - 
WXO Sky One Spedte Featea. 12.00 Stra 
lira Showbiz Wtefdy. 1X0 
Tha Bg Eiy. 2X0 Hra. 3X0 Lore Play- 
Hafional Goographio 


• Aatr> 


8X0 Beawy and the Boosts. 10X0 
Edremeferttr After** Huntcar*. ■ 

North San Storm. 

^b°° ^iP! 1 *?***- vgJPO Wamraiton 
KBas. 1X0 Stuth Georgia, 2X0 dose. 

UK Gold 


• Astea 

3QQ ap Break BXO Nteghbarei^ 

TtaMLBXSAni You Bateg SerVadf 
Ifv*" te ratom ata. BXO Tire 


uraira. tzxo m 
ManFrom^Tbfl.lXo Bfaefc YomrenL 

300 The Man frean Utah. 3X5 Shopping. 

Pwcovcry 


•Astra/lnterisrai 

Wheats and Kaela. BXO 
BPS S-r** 1 * ‘WXO Extreme Moahirm 
gxOFore iric Draacttvaa. mxo 

2X0 Weapons ol War. 3X0 


Television and radio — Sunday 


ixo d raa W teT 

mo 


i Das, 3X0 1 
rant Hops. 7 

to Amdga. 


Again. 3 
dottwaf 


3.00am Matoh of tha 
vritflFroot 10X0 Advent 
The Ufa of Btida. 12X0 _____ 

CountryHs 1X0 On Ora Record. 2X0 
Bte &atera. 8X0 HMfcHraWs Write 
4X0 The PWt Parahar. 840 
Show Uwl 8X8 CMcfranattfw 
New FerscL 3.15 News and Weather. 

8X6 Regional Nawa and Waathar. 3X0 
Songs or Praiaa. 7.13 Last of die Summer 
\Mna. 7X8 Antiques Roadshow. 3X0 
WkOte on 6rrai.9XfDQalyUaaiingaL 
9X0 Kaa pi ng UpAppaamncao. 10X0 
NamandWaathra. toxo Vraiy Fair. 

TtXB Everyman. 12J5 FUA: Breoten 
Away- 1X0 Waathar. 1X8 BBC Nows 24. 

BBC 2 

ftxoW, TteraubUea.i.16 Whargl SEfT~ 
Str a wberry Jaml 9X0 The Artbax Bunch. 
8X0 TrartMe Thu nd ra fae wte. 8X0 FteraTa 
American Tab. «M8 Noah's Wand. 10X0 
The Quean's Nora mo Tha Wavna 
Mandesto 11X8 Grange ML 12X0 Sort It 
12X8 Grarea HO. 12X0 O Zona. 1X0 
Tha SlmnBana. 1X0 Robot Wars. 2X0 
Regional Progr am me. 2X0 ftsndaWid. 
8.10 The Ananal Zone. 5X0 Watch Out 
Britata. 0X1 Bln 03 Otey. 3X8 Tha 
Nitrate World. 7X8 Star Trek Voyager. 
8X0 The Monay Rrogramme. 8X8 Article 
19. 8X0 Earth Story. 9X0 Lhgant Action. 
9X8 Article 19. KUO Ray Maas' Worid of 
SunrtwL loxo Ctortuton. tt.10 The Carts 
toe Star. MXO TX. 12X0 Urgrav Action. 
12X3 Human Rights Map. «LSB F8Jt Z. 
3X0 Leamteg Zone. 0X9 Ctooo. 

BBC Prime 


Top of the Pops. i 

BBC Worid 


Heavenly Bodies. 


7 n oii World Nm. 7X8 Nobel 
Momarts. 7X0 Future Fantaattc. 8X0 
World Naws. 8X0 Hard Taft. 9X0 World 
News. 9X0 This Week 10X0 Worid 
Naws. 10,00 American Virions. 11X0 
Wbrid Nam 11X8 Nobai Moments. tlXO 
The Net. 11X8 Cfty Guides. 12X0 World 
Nam 12X0 HradTafc. 12X8 CSty Grides, 
1X0 World News. IX* Gte Friday. 2X0 
Worid Nam 2.10 Datallna London. 3X0 
World Naws. 3X0 Too Gera. 4X0 Worid 
Nam 4X0 Proves. 5xo Worid Item 
8X8 Nobai Moments. BXO ftedttek 
3X0 Worid Nam 0X0 The NOL 0X3 
Cfty Guides. 7X0 Wbrid Nam 7X6 

American Visions. 8X0 World Nows. 


Steam's 
O* OH Friday. 


Wcrid. 9X0 World Nem 8X5 

9X8 City Grades. 10X0 World Nam 
10X0 Earth Report, luoo World News. 
tlXO Hard Taft. 11X8 CHy Guides. 12.00 
World Nem 12X0 Reporters. 13X3 Cfty 
Gufctea. iXOWarid Nam 1X0 Top GaraT 
2X0 Nem 2X0 Aria Today. 248 USA 
«rect 2Xe City Guides. 3X0 Nam 3X0 
USADsect. «xo Nem 4X0 Aria Today. 
4X3 USA DteraL BXO Nem 0X0 USA 
Direct sxo Nem exo Correspondent. 

Radio 4 


92X-84.6 Mar; 188 kHa (1514) 
«B5 News BrtaOng. 7X5 Somettilirg 
On Your Form. 8X0 
iy Ripai*. B.M Sunday. 
_ , A Apperi. 9X0 Nem 9X5 
Sunday Worship. 9X8 Latter from America. 
10X0 Broadcasts Horae. UXO The 
Archer*, tt.18 Deerat Wand Discs. 100 
£W) Newa: Shipping. 1X0 Nem 1X4 
tery Fere. uoT m Sorry 1 Haven't a 
Cter. 2X0 Tha Worid ITS* Weekend. 

2X0 Round MUn Qufe »Xo Garden**' 
Orestlan Tbno. 3X0 Rantebigs. 4X0 
Cfaaric Sraiet Bleefc House. 5X0 
Boototeb. BXO Puaby Haaaa. 3X0 
Than LMte HggteL 3X0 Feedback 
7X0 New*. Tj&nck of he Wftak. 8X0 
Tho Archers. 8.13 Room tor Itnproiramara. 
9X0 CoM and Soamaa; Bad Aroies. 

•XO Low te Action. 10.00 7T»S«r 

«X0 Anuria. 11X0 TtraWasbrinder 
Hmr. tLOO&ten of Britten 998. 12X0 
SameMrig Understood. 1X0 Nem 1.16 
Exportewital Foriure; VVortcfs Rnt Ratio 
S ctepteo . 1X0 Lata StoryGertearnpri 
Ateiodw-Atewfti*. 1X9 Stepteg. 

Aa World Satiric*. OXOWorid 


* „ Irehora Forecast, 

0X3 Prayer. 3X7 Farming Today. 

BBC World Satvicw 


BBC World S«nrio8 earn ba 
racahMMi la Gnatand on HW84S 
Mi* (4G3 b 4 and far Western 
Europe on LW 198 IrHa (1513m) 


YXOtee Nowaday. 7X0 in Pratoo of GodT^ 
8X0 Nern 3.W Utter ham Anwrica, 

3X0 A Joiv Good Show. 9X0 item 9,10 
Rau» tor Thrajrfrt 9.18 Poems by PWL 
MO GroenfiridCoaortton. *0X0 Nam 
19X0 Write On. IlkIS Fitan Our Oam 
waporefcnt toxo Sparta. 11X0 
rmsk 11X0 Global Business. 12X0 
ftevredaak. 12X0 AnyMre Qooa. 1X0 
Nem 1X9 Write On. t* te Prates of God. 


1X8 Sports. 2X0 Nawriwur. 3X0 Nam 
3X1 MorieCtei 3X0 Nam 4X8 Sports 
Round-Up. AM Tba Mteic Party. 8X0 
Nem 8.10 Pick oi the World. 3X8 
Brttrin Today. 3X0 Nam 3X1 kte* of the 
Cfty. 3X0 Rrawt 200a 7X0 Nawadrak 
7X0 Play of tea Waric Hard Time*. 9X0 
Anythteo Goea.- 9X0 NewraiNur. 19X0 
Nem 10X8 Write On 10X8 Oaran Today 
10X0 Muric Review. nxo Nemdaek 
11X0 Haallh Matter*. tlXO Sparta Round- 
Up. 12X0 Nawa. 0X8 Sctenea View 
12.10 Performance. 12X5 Pop Short 
TZXO te ffrriae ofGod 1X0 NewadMk 
1X0 WttteByAccoaa. 1X0 Brtute Today 
2X0 Newsdeak 2X0 FIcKol the World, 
axo NowKtey.axo MraidwnFaanaa 
4X0 Nam 4X8 WHie On. 4.18 Sparta 
Round-Up. 4X0 Tha Work*. 3X0 World 
Today. 3X0 World Today. 

SkyPrxwfer 

• fatra 

7X0 Fammo Fatales. 7X0 Tatamtorttw 
Gam*. 0X0 The Parlact Mother 11X0 
Mated*. 1X0 Hotymod Bus. 2.00 Totonl 
for the Gam. 4X0 The Perfect Maftira. 
3X0 MaSda. 8X0 The WHehes. 10X0 
Barry Norman's Fhn Nrghl. 10X0 The 1996 
Europoon FBm Awnrds. 12X0 Tho St or 
Makar. 1X8 Honl Sorrento 3X0 WMe 
My Pretty One Sleeps 5X8 ThoWiches 


SkyMnrialtot 


• Astra 


7.00m World Nem 7X0 Noddy. 

7X0 Forget-Me-Not Form. 8X0 Mahtfa 
and Mauraaa 0.13 Choiring Up WkL 
8L40 Blue FWra. 8X3 Grange H8. 

9X0 Out of Time. 9X3 Top of the Pops, 
nxo style Chateau, uxor ' 

Steady, Cook f«XO Aft Creatures I 
and Smek 12X0 MWatun Workts. 

12X0 Soma Mothers Do 'Am 'Em. 1X0 
Style Chdlange. 1X3 World Weather. 1X0 
Ready. Steady. Cook LOO Rolfs Amazing 
World of Anknate. 2X0 Claasto EeuEndora. 
3X0 PonMga. 4.00 ManrisrCate. 

4.M Blue Peter. 4X3 Qnrae ML . 

30TUTPZ.3.1B 
'. 7X0 Bargerac. 7X0 
9S9. 8X0 WHrfifo: A Cter In Iha Ufa. 9.10 
Jobs far tha GMs. 9X0 The Sky at MghL 
MXO Worid Nam MXO Honest. Decent 
and True. MXO Songs of Antra. MXO 
1X0 H 


7X0 Ladytrawke. 9X0 Weekend Reunion. 
1L00 A Fight tor Justice. 1X0 Dogmatic. 
3X0 Weekend Reunion 5X0 Lodyhawfca 
7X0 A Fight for Justice. 9X0 Grace ol My 
Herat. «xo Dead Rlngera. 1X0 Movhaa. 
1X0 Butter. 3.M Deedy Durion 4X0 
Tho Tomorrow Man. 


SkyChwma 


0X0 Ffamonaff end JulraL 7X0 Sorrowful 
Jones. 9X0 Heartburn. MXO Bret Monday 
n October. 12X0 Catch-22. 2X0 OurtoL 
4X3 Son of Frankenstein. 


Shy Sports 


8X0 Rugby Unkai. Bxo Aemtecs. 10X0 
Baxteg. MXO FootbaO. 1X0 Rugby Union 
Update. 2X0 Worid Sport SpedaL 3X0 
Boxing. 4X0 Footbafc IXddtastanugh v 
Neweaste LWted - Uva 7X0 NFL Amertca 
Forabafb New York v SeattiQ - Um. MXO 
Worfd Sport SpecteL MXO Foaibrit Spenfa 
Primera Liga. 12X0 Footbal. 1X0 FPotbd 
Wdeftoetoaugh v Newcastle UrfltecL 3X0 
Footbak 4X0 PooL 5X0 Close. 

Sky Sp off 3 


MXO FUiraB teSpcrt. MXO Golf: Sui 
Oty UHon Dofar Chatenaa - Uv*. 9X0 
Gaft Austrriten Open. 3X0 GBette World 
Sport SpedaL 7X0 FortbriU Herate v 
Came - Uve. 8X0 Temta Drrrts Cup. 
1230 WBd SpWa. 1X0 Ctoae. 


Eurosport 


axo Skeleton.' World Op. 9X0 BobsMgh. 
Women's Weald Cup. nxo Skt-Jumplng- 
World Cup. 12X0 Alpine SMrw: Men's 
World Cup DowithB. 1X0 r ' 


World Cira - Uve. 2X0 

i World Cup. axo Motoreport. oxo 
t SWtnq: Man's 
l. BXO Car 

^ . , — : World Rofly 

Championohlp Review. MXO Boring: Latin 
American Super Wrttwvfright Chanptans. 
MXO Sumo. 12.00 Tennis. 1X0 dose. 

Sky 1 


7X0 Hour ol Power. 8X0 Bump te the 
MghL 3X0 Sfroet Sharks. BJM Double 
Dragon. BXO Tattooed Teenage Aton 
Hghteis from Beverly HSe. 10X0 The 
amptona. MXO Cou« Duckula. tLXO 
Item Tom. 12X0 WWF- Suporobre. 

1X0 Just XUcflng. 2X0 New Adwentures ol 
Supermen. 3X0 Baveriy HOa 9020. SXO 
Guity. 3X0 star Trric DS9. 8X0 Stra Trric 
Voyager 7X0 The Srnpaona. 9X0 King 
eft me ML sxo Earth: final ConfftcL toxo 
JJtokly Heo*. MXO World's Scariest PoSce 
OwseoV. 12X0 South PraktUO 
Foraw HHghL 1X0 Takes from tho CrypL 
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The collapse 
oftheTong II 
Group is the 
latest in a 
series of 
spectacular 
setbacks for 
theseff- 
proclaimed 
messiah, who 
once boasted 
the adoration 
of hundreds of 
thousands of 
believers. Its 
suddenness 
was shocking, 
not least 
because it 
was sparked 
by one firm’s 
failure to make 
payments on a 
El 00,000 loan 


Nuptials by numbers . . . 13,000 ‘Moonies’ take part in a mass wedding near Seoul in 1988 led by Sun Myung Moon, the Unification Church founder 

Asia crisis hits waning Moon 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo on 
the collapse of the cult leader’s 
South Korean business empire 


A FTER overturning ' 
governments and 
ravaging indus- 
tries, the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis now 
threatens to undermine one of 
the region's most prominent 
religious leaders: the Rever- 
end Sun Myung Moon, head of 
the Unification Church. 

This week Mr Moon has 
seen his vast South Korean 
business empire collapse 
under a mountain of debt It 
is the latest in a series of spec- 
tacular setbacks for the self- 
proclaimed messiah. who 
once boasted the adoration of 


hundreds of thousands of be- 
lievers around the world. 

On Monday four companies 
in Mr Moon's Tong n (Unifica- 
tion) Group filed for court pro- 
tection after failing to keep op 
bank loan repayments. Ana- 
lysts say the demise of the four 
— Tong D Heavy Industries. 
Hankook Titanium, II Song 
Construction and D Shin Stone 
will lead to the break up of 
the -group, once one or South 
Korea's 30 biggest chaebol 
(family owned conglomerates). 

The suddenness or the col- 
lapse was shocking, not least 
because it was sparked by the 


j failure of Tong n Heavy In- 
dustries to make payments on 
a $167,000 (£100,000) loan. But 
trouble has been brewing 
from some rime. LDb> many 
other South Korean 
businesses, Tong n has been 
, hammered by a combination 
of slumping revenues and 
enormous debt burdens. At 
the end of last year the 
, group’s 17 companies had a 
combined debt of $L2 billion, 
19 times their equity value. 

It is a fer cry from the hey- 
day of Mr Moon’s empire. In 
1990 the Unification Church 
was said to have landholdings 
worth more than $i .billion, as 
well as factories and a chain of 
small stores. Its assets over- 
seas included shares In the in- 
fluential US newspaper the 
Washington Times and car 
plants In China and Vietnam. 


Behind its success was a 
vast pool of cheap labour. Be- 
lievers — often referred to as 
“Moonies’' — reportedly 
worked 12 hours a day for low 
wages, producing and pack- 
ing items ran g in g from gin- 
seng to stone pagodas. 

But the markets and loans 
dried up as Asia plunged Into 
financial turm o il In reces- 
sion-hit Japan, consumers 
have less money to spend on 
religious trinkets. South 
Korean banks have also 
reined in credit since Seoul 
was forced to go cap In hand 
to the International Monetary 
Fund for a $58 billion bail-out 
last December. 

The difficulties feeing the 
Tong H Group have grown in- 
creasingly apparent since 
May, when one of its member 
firms — the II Hwa soft drinks 


maker — went out of busi- 
ness. This was followed by an 
embarrassing failure to win 
the right to develop a tourist 
resort in North Korea. 

Mr Moon, who was born in 
North Korea, has gone to 
great lengths, to build links 
with Pyongyang. In 1991 he 
struck a deal with the late 
North Korean leader, Kim II- i 
sung, to build a resort near 
Mount Kumgang. His plans to 
start package tours to the 
area ran aground this 
mrhiTTin as a result of finan- 
cial concerns about Tong 1L 
The right to operate the ser- 
vice was awarded to Hyundai. 
South Korea’s largest chaebol. . 

Throughout his life, the 78- 
year-old Mr Moon has 
bounced back from setbacks, 
including a 1982 conviction I 
for tax evasion In the United 


States and repeated allega- 
tions he is brainw ashing his 
followers. But rebuilding bis 
empire is likely to prove more 

difficul t this fhn* nr minri 

The Unification Church is 
suffering a crisis of confidence 
altar a string of scandals in- 
volving Mr Moan's children. 
As members cf the True Fam- 
ily”, the siblings are supposed 
to set an example to other colt- 
lsts, but there have been 
reports of lavish lifestyles and 
unruly behaviour. In a book 
published this autumn, foe el- 
dest of them. Hyo Jun, was de- 
nounced as a violent cocaine 
addict by his ex-wife. 

For Mr Moon, who is focus- 
ing on South America in a bid 
to resurrect his fortunes, foe 
combination of scandal and fi- 
nancial crisis may well prove 
insurmountable. 


Roller-coaster 
career of the 
reverend who 
won acclaim 
from the right 


Martin Kettle In Washington 

O NCE described by- 
George Bush as a 
man of vision. Sun 
Myung Moon Was a product 
of tbe 1970s. Tbe 1990s 
have not been kind to him. 

Yet he remains a rich 
man who owns a bizarre 
collection of newspapers, 
magazines and cable televi- 
sion channels and an as- 
sortment of universities, 
golf courses and hotels. 

The original Moonie 
moved to the United States 
In 1971. proclaiming that it 
was the world's most im- 


portant spiritual battle- 
field. Within a few years be 
rented Yankee Stadium to 
bold a mass rally proclaim- 
ing that Satan had Invaded 
America and that God had 
sent him to save its sooL 
In the course of a roller- 
coaster career. Mr Moon at- 
tracted the admiration of an 
entourage of conservatives 
such as Ronald Reagan and 
Augusto Pinochet. Speakers 
at events organised by some 
of the dozens of Unification 
Church front organisations 
down the years have in- 
cluded the former prime 
minister Edward Heath and 
the columnist Paul Johnson. 




mm 




Son Myung Moon and his wife attend a Unification Church rally photograph: mm cnofMau 


Mr Moon recruited tens 
of thousands of followers 
across the US and became 
famous for presiding over a 
series of mass weddings, 
culminating in a 1988 cere- 
mony In Seoul's Olympic 
Stadium which entered the 
Guinness Book of Records 
when he united 6.516 cou- 
ples. But his year-long jail 
sentence for tax evasion in 
the early' 1980s brought bad 


publicity. It also prompted 
the church leader to re-ex- 
amine his relationship with 
the US. 

In 1984 he told a congres- 
sional inquiry that tbe US 
would ‘'decide the destiny 
of the world”. Today, the 
sermons of the ageing and 
increasingly frail Mr Moon 
are filled with apocalyptic 
visions of the US. “God 
hates tbe American atmo- 


sphere,” he said recently. 
“Satan created this kind of 
hell on the earth. It is head- 
ing for destruction in the 
very near future.” In a ser- 
mon last year, he con- 
demned American women 
for practising “free sex just 
because they enjoy it” and 
denounced homosexuals as 
“dirty dung-eating dogs”. 

Yet Mr Moon's US assets 
seem to be bearing up In 




Marie Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 

I NCOME tax may have to 1 
rise by 2 p lathe pound to j 
ensure future generations j 
are not lumbered with an 1 
unfair share of the bill for the 
walfere state, says a report 
funded by the Treasury and ' 
Bank of England and- pub- ! 
fished yesterday. 

Unless prompt action is 
faVon by f frp .Gove rnment to i 
bridge foe gap between in- ! 
come and expenditure, the cu- 
mulative effect of foe shortfall 
could mean that today's new- 
borns end up paying S3 per • 
cent more tax on average over 
their the cur- 

rent generation, the report 
warns. 

The figures come from Brit- 
ain’s first “generational ac- 
counts”, drawn up by econo- 
mists from the National 
Institute of Economic and 
Social Research and Boston 
University. 

Altho ugh compiled with the 
co-operation of senior Trea- 
sury offfciflTg, they represent 
the views of the authors 
alone. They show the older 
generation getting a much 
better deal from foe Govem- 
ment than foe young and are 
likely- to intensify debate 
about tbe long-term sustaina- 
bility of the public finances, 
already expected to come 
under pressure in the short- 
term from slowing economic 
growth. 

Generational accounts at- 
tempt to measure the burden 
that fiscal policies are likely 
to impose on future genera- 
tions. They also identify the 
policy reforms needed to let 
fixture generations pay fixe 
samp net lifetime tax rates as 

todays taxpayers.- 

Unveiling their ground- 
breaking study at a Loudon 
conference. Roberto Cardar- 
eUi and Janies Sefton cf foe 
National Institute, and Laur- 
ence KotUkoff of Boston Uni- 
versity, say that compared to 
other industrialised 
countries, the British genera- 
tional imbalance is small. 


But they argue that action 
is needed to prevent future 
generations honouring 

cheques being written by the 
Government today. 

“This could take a variety 
of forms, such as the equiva- 
lent of .either , a £5 billion in- 
crease in tax revenue or a 
£5 billion reduction in gov- 
ernment spending,” says the 
report. 

A £5 bOfion tax increase in 
today's money is equal to 2 p 
on the standard rate of in- 
come tax. 

The authors admit their es- 
timates may be wrong if they 
have made an unduly pessi- 
mistic assumption about tbe 
economy’s productivity 
growth, which they estimate 
at 1.75 per cent a year during 
the past 10 years. 

If productivity growth was 
a quarter percentage point 
fester, then no tax increase or 
spending cuts would be 
needed to achieve genera- 
tional balance in the public 
finances. 

Fiscal policy could also be 
left as it is if foe Government 
displayed unprecedented 
restraint over future public 
spending increases, including 
keeping social security bene- 
fit Increases in line with price 
rises and cutting the rate of 
growth of health spending per 
head of foe population. 

With health spending rising 
rapidly to keep up with medi- 
cal and technical advances 
and an ageing population, a 
slower rate of increase in 
future health spending Is con- 
sidered unrealistic by many 
experts. 

Leading academics, includ- 
ing John Hills of the London 
School of Economics, are also 
doubtful about foe sustainabi- 
lity of policies that keep 
social security benefits rising 
in line with prices rather 
than incomes. 

In a statement the Treasury 
said: “We recognise the im- 
portance of ensuring that fis- 
cal policy is sustainable 
across generations. The insti- 
tute work provides a useful 
contribution to the debate on 
these issues.” 


War widow loses 
pension battle 


the face of the “satanic” on- 
slaught. With the American 
economy continuing to 
resist the worst effects of 
the Asian crisis, his esti- 
mated $500 million US em- 
pire continues to weather 
the storm. It boasts private 
schools, a New York record- 
ing studio and a conserva- 
tive magazine called 
Insight. 

The publication enjoyed 
brief notoriety this year 
when its editors invited 
Paula Jones to the White 
House press correspon- 
dents’ dinner, which was to 
be addressed by President 
Clinton. 

As Mr, Moon’s political 
and cultural influence has 
waned, members of bis 
inner circle have criticised 
him publicly. In her book 
his daughter-in-law — one 
of hundreds of virgin 
“chi id-brides” selected by 
Mr Moon for his male fol- 
lowers — accused him of 
being a fraud and of pro- 
tecting his son from a drags 
investigation. 

Mr Moon’s latest obses- 
sion Is the building of an 
airport in Jardim in west- 
ern Brazil, to bring plane- 
loads of visitors to what he 
describes, with characteris- 
tic modesty, as “the new 
Garden of Eden”. 


VOranDodd 


T HE Department of 
Social Security was yes- 
terday accused of lack- 
ing compassion after it won a 
court battle to strip a war 
widow of her pension. 

A High Court judge decided 
"with regret" that Edith 
Allen, in her early 80s and 111 
in hospital, would lose the 
pension awarded to her by an 
appeals tribunal in 1996. 

Her war-hero husband. Her- 
bert; lost his leg fighting in 
France during the second 
world war and the tribunal 
decided bis death from lung 
and prostate cancer could 1 
have been “hastened" by a 
beartycondition brought on by 
his maiming. j 

Mrs Allen, of Paddock I 
Wood, Kent, never received a 
penny of foe pension worth at 
least £157 a week. 

Ruling in fevour of the chal- 
lenge brought by the DSS, Mr i 
Justice Afoot said: “It is with 
regret that I have come to foe 
conclusion that, whilst (Mr 
Allen’s) heart condition could 
be said to be attributable to 
his service, there is no evi- 
dence that this condition has- 
tened his death at afi. 

“Upon tbe evidence before 
me, I don’t consider any tri- 


bunal, properly directing it- 
selC could do other th an dis- 
miss Mrs Allen's appeal/' 

Peter Knight, the widow's 
solicitor, said: “It is unfortu- 
nate that a more compassion- 
ate approach was not taken.” 
The couple married two 
months before he went to 
war, and Mrs Alien had to 
cope with a wound her hus- 
band sustained. 

Herbert Allen had his leg 
amputated below his right 
knee after being hit by shrap- 
nel in May 1940. He was cap- 
tured and held as a prisoner- 
of-war by the Germans who 
released him because he was 
unfit to fight. 

Until the 1960s he needed 
several operations on the 
stump for infections, and was 
awarded a war pension for 
the amputation, osteoarthri- 
tis and lumbar strain. 

John Aston, a Royal British 
Legion spokesman, said: “The 
DSS spent for more contest- 
ing this case than Mrs Allen 
could ever have received. 

“Many people would see 
this decision as not taking 
into consideration the contri- 
bution war widows make, 
many who dedicated their 
own lives to looking after 
their husbands. They have 
saved the country an enor- 
mous amount of money.” 
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‘The ground is clear 
and open to our 
cavalry,’ said one 
jubilant minister 


As more details emerge, Tory disarray over the 
Lords looks even worse. Midtael White reports 


A DEFIANT William 
Hague kept digging 
yesterday. Al- 
though he looked 
like a man in a 
deep political hole to most of 
Fleet Street, many peers and 
MPs. the young Conservative 
leader insisted he win sack 
any other colleague who be- 
haves as Lord Cranbome did 
this week over Lords reform. 

After six resignations from 
Tory ranks in the Lords over 
the 91-peer, backstairs com- 
promise negotiated between 
Lord Cranbome and the Gov- 
ernment, Hagne loyalists yes- 
terday battled to steady their 
party and rescue it from 
Labour's tactical ambush. 

“The ground is clear and 
open to our cavalry," said one 
jubilant minister. Crossbench 
and Liberal Democrat peers 
also believe the offer to 
reprieve 91 hereditary peers, 
coupled with the Lords/Com- 
mons Tory split, all hut guar- 
antees that the other 659 here- 
ditaries will finally lose their 
votes in 1999. 

It is now dear that Tony 
Rinir and the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine, the key ministers 
involved in six weeks of highly 
secretive talks, were aware 
that Lord Cranbome might not 
be able to sell file deal to Mr 


Hague. “The possibility that 
Cranbome might be dismissed 
was always on crur minds," one 
insider conceded. 

Incensed by the Cranborae- 
Blair deal, the Daily Telegraph 
— but not the Daily Mail — 
swung its weight behind file 
party leader yesterday. Lord 
"Tommy” Strathclyde, Lord 
C ran home’s lieutenant and 
successor as Leader in the 
Lords, did the same. But as 
more details seeped out about 
the deal, which broke down at 
Question Time on Wednesday, 
Tory disarray looked even 
worse. 

It has now emerged that 

• Lord Cranbome did not Ml 
Mr Hague the fiifi extent of his 
dealings with labour, even 
when he was being sacked; 

• Mr Hague had earlier bul- 
lied Lord Cranbome into stall- 
ing last month’s Euroelections 
bill a fifth time, against his ad- 
vice and Lords’ conventions; 

• Senior Tory peers privately 
retaliated by urging Labour to 
send the bm back for a sixth 
round of “ping-pong” in the 
hope that enough of their own 
peers would have gone home 
to Id Labour win; 

• John Smith discussed a sim- 
ilar compromise on Lords’ 
reform with the Tory “Mr 
Fixit”, Lord Wakebam, when 


he was Labour leader from 
1392-94. However, a deal floun- 
dered earlier this year because 
of mistrust between Lord 
Cranbome and Lord Richard, 
the Labour leader in the Lords, 
who was sacked by Mr Blair in 
July; 

• More Tory peers would 
have quit the party if the cross- 
bench peers had not told them 
to stay put and fight Tor the 
pro-Cranborae line. 

Mr Hague believes his rejec- 
tion of any deal until stage two 
of a reformed Lords is agreed 
will be proved right Labour's 
bad faith is proved by its haste 
to complete stage one, when it 
Haims both stages could be im- 
plemented by 2001/2, Lord 
Strathclyde said in a 
statement 

“Reform should be done in 
one go,” but Mr Blair simply 
wants an appointed “House of 
Cronies”, both men insist 

In a speech in Cardiff last 
nigh t, the Tory leader declared 
his intention to rebuild his 
shattered party “on the rock of 
principle", because it would 
only regain office when the 
British people once more 
trusted the Tories. “It wasn’t 
easy”, be said, to turn down 
Labour’s offer on Lords reform 
— with a veiled dig at Lord 
Cran borne's willingness to 


compromise. 

“Some very senior col- 
leagues of mine said I should 
sacrifice long-term principles 
for short-term convenience. 
But I refused because 1 wanted 
to be true to our principles. I 
wanted us to be the one party 

that stands against the Govern- 
ment's constitutional vandal- 
ism.” he said. 

Although MPs are backing 
him, and Mr Hague claimed a 
flood of public support, minis- 
ters and peers — many of them 
veteran Tory politicians — 
th oug ht him naive in not em- 
bracing the scheme to let 91 of 
the 759 hereditary peers stay 
on until “stage two” reform is 
finalised. 

“It was maladroit in the ex- 
treme. The 91 could have had 
an mfiiipniy on the composi- 
tion of the reformed bouse. 
Hague could have said he had 
succeeded in rolling Tony 
Blair over and going back on 
his pledge to abolish the here- 
ditaries,” a Blair ally said 
yesterday. 

Government tactics from 
here on are far from dear, 
most importantly over when 
the 91-peer amendment is 
added to the bill: either before 
it is published, in the Com- 
mons, or in the Lords. Ex- 
speaker Lord Weatberfll would 
prefer MPs to do it, so that 
Hague- ite peers would then be 
forced to try and vote it down. 

Wednesday's drama was a 
paradox. The outlines of a com- 


promise h«d been actively de- 
bated by peers in private for 
months. But Lord Richard 

(now replaced by Baroness 
Jay) and Lord Cranbome en- 
gaged in such aggressive and 
leaky Hesitations chat they got 
nowhere last winter. Lead Ir- 
vine, an Inverness roofer's son, 
who is atrrv>ct as confident as 
the arist o cr a tic “Crambo”, did 
better. 

Yet intense secrecy confined 
to a handful of people (“we 
were determined to defeat the 
ipaire industry,” wM cp> in- 
sider) meant that few peers or 
MPs knew a deal had been 
done. Mr Hagne broke the 
news in the Commons shortly 
aft or T orri C ranhrtrnfl bart fried 
to hnimfp him into aewy rtn g » 
without revealing all the 
strings attached, such as 
Labour’s insistence that the 
Tories co-operate with passing 
thebffl. 

It also emerged yesterday 
that Lord Weatherifl and his 
allies intended to unveil file 
plan as a Suitable amandmant 
from the crossbench peers at 3 
o’clock. But Mr Blair feared 
that news would reach file 
Commons so quickly that he 
would be put an the spot by a 
wen-meaning MP at Question 
Time. So he asked if file news 
conference could be postponed 
until 3.15pm. 

An angry Mr Hague asked 
the awkwa rd question any- 
way. It was one of the sensa- 
tions of the Blair era. 




William Hague, flanked hy former Welsh Office minister Rod Richards, being grilled by journalists at thear party’s CardifTHQ yestacdaymcnoon/WttJBF morgan 


author bailed 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


A N author and former 
journalist known for 
his writing about Brit- 
ain’s special forces, has been 
arrested under the Official Se- 
crets Act after the publication 
of a book on security and in- 
telligence operations in 
Northern Ireland. 

Tony Geraghty was ar- 
rested by six Ministry of De- 
fence police early on Thurs- 
day at his home in 


Herefordshire. A former Lt 
Colonel, Nigel Wyide, was ar- 
rested in Esher, Surrey. 

It is the first time a journal- 
ist has been arrested under a 
section of the 1989 Act which 
enables the Government to 
prosecute journalists and 
authors for receiving confi- 
dential information. 

In his book. The Irish War, 
published in October by Har- 
perColllns, Mr Geraghty 
gives detailed descriptions of | 
covert operations and surveil- 
lance by the security forces. 



Tony Geraghty: arrested 

Including the SA5 and MIS. 
Mr Geraghty said last night: 
*1 am surprised. I endeav- 
oured to write about the Irish 
troubles in a long book about 


a long campaign and what I 
call the British soft-war ma- 
chine which the British 
people are entitled tp know 
about” 

The book describes the in- 
creasing use of computers by 
military Intelligence to help 
identify targets, including the 
automatic photographing of 
vehicle registration plates by 
a system code-named Glutton. 
Mr Geraghty writes: “In 
Northern Ireland, where 
around 3,000 killers are 
thought to be at large am ring 
a population of 1.5 million, at 
least 1 million names are now 
on some security agency’s 
computer." 

Systems used by the intelli- 
gence agencies “provide total 
cover of a largely Innocent 
population.’’ 

Mr Geraghty’s house was 


searched and he was held for 
five hours at Leominster 
police station. He was 
released on unconditional 
bail and ordered to appear at 
Hereford police station on 
January 29. ■ 

In a separate move, minis- 
try police earlier this week 
raided the homes of two Gulf 
war veterans in search of doc- 
uments which allegedly show 
the veterans had been tested 
for contamination by depleted 
uranium. Police said yester- 
day the documents were alleg- 
edly stolen from the Gulf vet- 
erans illness unit at St 
Thomas’ Hospital, London. 

The National Gulf War Vet- 
erans and Families Associa- 
tion said Ray Bristow’s home 
in Hull and Andy Honer’a 
home in Essex had been 
raided. 


Inquiry on St John volunteers’ sex abuse of boys 


David BrlncHe, Social 
Senrlc— C o w wp ondnt 


JE St John Ambulance 
ast night launched an 
nternal inquiry after 
men were jailed for sex- 
use of cadets over a 23- 


men, two of whom had 
uperin ten dents in the 
satton. were said by the 
to have been involved 
ruly appalling story of 
L corruption of boys 
L years onwards” in the 
orough area of 


g uncovered more than 


lives went to Austra- 
rada and the Falkland 
to interview former 
mostly now in their 


The abuse took place, be- 
tween 1964 and 1987. Since 
then, the St John Ambulance 
says it has implemented strict 
procedures to screen and 
monitor volunteers and has 
introduced child protection 
measures in collaboration 
with the NSPCC. 

The Inquiry will establish 
whether or not farther im- 
provements can be made. 

Almost two thirds of the 
60,000-plus members of the 
volunteer ambulance organi- 
sation, which prides itself on 
its strong family links , are 
under 18. 

Andrew Andrews, a senior 
volunteer overseeing child 
protection issues and leader 
of the inquiry, said: “Things 
have changed beyond all rec- 
ognition in the past 10 years, 
but it would be foolish to say 
we are satisfied and there is 


nothing we can learn.” 

The abuse ring, which came 
to light only when a victim 
came forward last year, was 
headed by Leslie Gaines, who 
joined the St John Ambulance 
at 11, spent 51 years In mem- 
bership, and was superinten- 
dent in charge of the Farnbor- 
ough division from 1964 to 
1983. 

Gaines, now 64 and from 
Bognor Regis, West Sussex, 
was jailed for seven years 
after admitting 11 charges of 
indecent assault five charges 
of buggery and one of at- 
tempted buggery. 

Colin Ha wyes, 51 and from 
Farn borough, became a cadet 
at 14 and Succeeded Gaines as 
head of the division in 1983. 
He was jailed for two years 
after being found guilty on 
three charges of indecently 
assaulting boys. 


Eric Attfleld, 69 and from 

Aldershot had been a lodger 
at Gaines's former flat He 
was not a St John member. 
He was jailed for seven years 
after being convicted of two 
Indecent assaults, one offence 
of buggery and two attempted 
buggeries. 

He was cleared of one inde- 
cent assault and one buggery 
charge. 

Winchester crown court 
heard that cadets and other 
boys, some as young as nine, 
had been abused on camping 
trips and at Gaines’s flat 
which had been turned into a 
“mini youth dub". 

Stewart Jones QC, prose- 
cuting, quoted one victim as 
saying: “These events deeply 
affected my life. 1 can’t under- 
stand what they have done to 
me.” 

Another said: “At the time. 


Gaines told me if 1 told any- 
one about it, I would be taken 
into care." 

Susan Matthews QC, for 
Gaines, s a id he had himself 
been abused as a child by a 
vicar. He had undergone a 
religious conversion, in 1983 
and had since committed no 
offences. 

Judge Patrick Hooton told 
Gaines he was guilty of truly 
appalling sexual corruption. 
“They trusted you implicitly 
and that trust was grievously 
betrayed hy you...” 

Geoffrey Ford, 61 and from 
Farnborough. a former lover 
of Gaines, was sentenced to 
100 hours’ community service 
after admitting indecently as- 
saulting one boy and at- 
tempted buggery of another. 
The offences, committed 40 
years ago, came to light dur- 
ing the investigatian- 


Helen McKendry holds a photograph other mother Jean McConville. killed by the IRA £6 
years ago. She had been branded a ‘Brit lover* before her abduction photograph: auanlswis 

IRA admits killing 
Belfast widow 
who 



The victim’s daughter, told of her 
widowed mother’s death in a 
secret meeting, pleads with the 
murderers to reveal where she is 


John MuUki 
Inland Correspondent 


T HE IRA owned up to 
a 26-year wrong when 
it admitted it had 
killed a 37-year-old 
Belfast widow and secretly 
buried hpr body, the victim's 
daughter revealed yesterday. 

Helen McKendry, aged 40, 
called on those who had mur- 
dered Jean McConville, a 
mother who had 10 children, 
to take the next step and 
reveal where they had 
dumped her remains. She 
said that would be a big boost 
to the stalled peace process. 

Mrs McConville Is one of 
the socaHed disappeared- The 
IRA abducted, murdered and 
secretly buried at least 14 
people during The Troubles, 
and the families have waged a 
long battle to have their 
bodies returned so that they 
can have proper funerals. 

It is the first time the IRA 
has told any of the victims’ 
families anything about, what 
happened. 

An IRA member told Mrs 
McKendry at a secret meeting 
recently that it killed her 
mother. But there was no ex- 
planation, and an internal in- 
vestigation had failed to dis- 


cover where she is buried. 

Mrs McKendry, now a 
grandmother, said: “I was 
told that the IRA killed my 
mother back in 1972, but they 
are afraid to talk about what 
happened then. Maybe they 
are afraid they could be exe- 
cuted or whatever, so I think 
the IRA should put out a 
statement to let those people 
know they have nothing to 
fear.” 

The IRA man she spoke to 
said that he was trying to do 
everything to get her moth- 
er’s body back. But she be- 
lieved that ex-members of the 
IRA, worried about forensic 
tests on the body, were reluc- 
tant to come forward. She had 
her suspicions about the 
burial place. 

Mrs McConville was ab- 
ducted just before Chris tmas 
1972. The IRA was trying to 
find a woman suspected of 
helping two double agents, 
and had beaten her and 12 
other women the previous 

night 

She was having a bath to 
soothe her wounds when 
eight masked men and four 
women burst into her home 
in the Divls fiats, brandishing 
guns. Her 10 children never 
saw her again. 

Mrs McConville was bom a 


Protestant and bad coverted 
to her husband’s Catholic 
faith. He was a soldier in the 
British army before the Trou- 
bles, and, she was viewed 
with some suspicion in repub- 
lican west Belfast. 

It had been a terrible year. 
That January, her husband 
died of cancer. 

Two months later, her el- 
dest boy, Robert, aged 17. was 
interned in the Maze. Billy, 
aged six. lost a kidney, and 
Hden. 15, broke a leg during 
an army raid. 

A few nights before her ab- 
duction, Mrs McConville 
recovering from a nervous 
breakdown, had cradled a 
dying British soldier in her 
arms, saying a prayer for 
him. That night "Brit Lover" 
was daubed on the wall out- 
side her flat. 

Mrs McKendry, together 
with her husband, Seamus, 
aged 40. began to fight to find 
out what had happened. They 
formed the Families of the 
Disappeared^ 1995, and were 
forced to leave their home in 
west Belfast after receiving 
death threats. 

Mrs McKendry, terrified 
throughout the meeting with 
file IRA. said: “I kept think- 
ing what my mother must 
have been going through that 
day. I was going of my own 
free will But I kept remem- 
bering my kids’ words as I left 
home that morning. They 
were afraid of history repeat- 
ing itself.’’ 

She added: “How ran i for- 
get my past when I was never 
allowed to bury my mother?” 


BBG serves up reheated 
sprouts for Christmas 


AnieHa Gentleman 


T HE BBC will be serving 
up a menu with a fair 
portion of recycled and 
rehe ated favourites for con- 
sumption this Christinas. 

The corporation's pro- 
grammers claim the festive 
schedule promises viewers 
th e “big gest ever box of 
Christmas crackers”, but 
much of the £49 million 
line-up appears to be less 
than sparky. Many of the 
programmes on offer are 
TO*uely redolent of cold 
Hrussd sprouts — depress- 
ingly familiar and some- 
what past their prime. 

The BBC hopes to win the 
Christmas Day ratings 
oatue with two special edi- 
tions of EastEnders — 
which see Bianca going into 


labour and Grant and Tiff 
having another marital cri- 
sis. The soap is stacked 
alongside seasonal editions 
of Changing Rooms, and 
They Think it’s AH Over, 
while the film of the day is 
Babe, the story of the pig 
determined not to ewfl up 
on the butcher's slab. Pro- 
grammers hope to entice 
people away from the din- 
ner table with the first of a 
three-part Men Behaving 
Badly special 

Boxing Day brings more 
seasonal disasters from ac- 
cident and emergency as 
Casualty celebrates Its 12 th 
Christmas, and comedy vet- 
erans Dawn French and 
Jennifer Saunders are back 
for their first show 
together for three years. 

The long-r unning sitcom 
Birds of a Feather flutters 


into view on Christmas Eve 
with probably the series' 
last episode. 

The recent passion for 
fly-on-the-wall documenta- 
ries is also reflected in the 
schedule, with offerings 
from Animal Hospital, Air- 
port. and the Clampers — 
which promises to reveal 
bow traffic wardens get 
into the Christinas spirit, 
Raymond Briggs* The 
Snowman returns yet 
again, this year as a musi- 
cal drama. 

There is a sprinkling at 
crisp new programmes, 
with the TV premiere of 14 
new films — including, on 
New Year's Eve, the award- 
winning Mrs Brown, with 
Jndi Dench and Billy Con- 
nolly, and Tom Hanks in 
Apollo 13. There's also the 
BBC's own Twelfth Night . 
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PC murder 
suspect 



wn Woodward 



prime suspect in 
the double killing of a 
policeman and a dub 
doorman sparked 
furore at an inquest yester- 
day when he denied any rede 
in the murders. 

Richard Watts, who is serv- 
ing 10 years for firearms of- 
fences, denied being part of a 
gang which shot r tead commu- 
nity policeman Patrick 
Dunne and. William Danso in 
Ciapham, south London, on 
October 20, 1993. 

The inquest Into PC 
Dunne's killing heard that the 
officer, who joined the force 
after 15 years in teaching, had 
been on his way by bicycle to 
a separate domestic dispute 
when he happened on the 
gangland shooting of Mr 
Danso, a. small-time drug 
dealer. 

Det Can Gordon Holmes 
said PC Dunne, aged 44, was 
killed by one shot from a 

semi-automatic shotgun. -His 
MQers laughed and fired a 
shot into the air, apparently 
in salute, as they walked 
away from the dying men. 

At the hearing at South- 
wark crown court, south Lon- 
don, Mr Dahso’s widow Debo- 
rah yelled at Watts to "just 
tell the truth", «»d said he 
would "rot in hell". She then 
stormed out in tears, but 
returned to say to Watts: "I 
would like to ask you why did 
you do this, why?” 

Watts replied: “I don't know 
what you’re talking about” 

Asked by coroner Selena 
Lynch if he shot the two men, 
he said: “No way, no way." 

Watts, from Streatham. 
south London, was once ar- 
rested and charged’ with PC 
Duniie's murder. Gary Nelson 
and Anthony Francis were 
charged with conspiracy to 



murder Mr Danso, Tho rharg x 
were dropped by the Crown 
Prosecution Service because of 

Insufficient mrirto rv-o 

- During the murder hunt, of- 
ficers acting an an anony- 
mous tip-off found the two 
guns used in the vnung g 
buried- in Wandsworth ceme- 
tery, south London, nearly a 
year la ter . A fingerprint from 
Nelson's mother, Shirley 
Wright was found on a bag In 
which they were wrapped. 
Mrs Wright claim e d police 
collected the bag from her 
home and planted the guns. 

Police said they remained 


confident of solving the case. 
They want to speak to two 
people again: the anonymous 
tipster who told of the burled 
grmy and a witness believed 
to have known one of the vm- 
ers and seen them leaving the 
street after the shootings. 

Mr Danso was shot in the 
stomach in a hail of ballets, 
but managed to call emer- 
gency services before dying. 

The inquest heard that Mr 
Danso, a 81-year-old fathe r of 
three, may have been killed 


Officers acting on 
an anonymous tip 
off found the two 
guns used in the 
killings buried in 
South London 
cemetery nearly . 
a year later 


PC Patrick Dunne, who was 
shot dead in a London street 


fbr showing ‘."disrespect" to a 
member of a gang during a 
row at a mobile phone shop 
where he worked as a secu- 
rity guard. Mrs Danso told 
the inquest her husband told 
her the day before he was 
killed that Ire was going to die 
because “somebody was out 
to get him". 

The coroner insisted at the 
beginning of the inquest that 
"no one is on trial here”. 

Later, recording a -verdict 

of onr bofig L: 

men, fSreNromrier "said: “IBs 
(PC Dunne’s} killers arenoth- 
ing but worthless cowards 
and so are they who can but 
will not give them up because 
someone I am. sure has the 
power to do that." 

Pc Dunne had joined the 
police after a ISyear career in 
teaching. 

One -of his brothers. Ivan 
Dunne^ said: “It's Irritating to 
know there are people out there 
who could conclude this case-” 
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Disabled to get 
legal lever 


David Brfndto, Social 
SorvleaarComapondent 


The Guardian’s Christmas 
appeal gives readers the 
opportunity to make a donation 
to up to eight charities. Today, 
John Vidal reports on the 
work of one, the Soil 
Association, which champions 
organic farming and researches 
agri-business 


T HE body to be set up to 
police disabled people’s 
rights will have power 
to force legally binding agree- 
ments on companies and 
others found in breach of 
anti-discrimination law, it 
emerged yesterday. 

The Disability Rights Com- 
mission wiEL have ah annual 
budget of £11 million — al- 
most twice that of the Equal 
Opportunities Commission 
but below that of the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality. 

The details came on publi- 
cation of. the Government’s 
bill to set up the commission, 
.which will replace .- the edst- 
JSfatonai-Disabflity Conn- 
While, it wfll have func- 
tions “akin" to those of the 
other commissions, the new 
power of .enforcing agree- 
ments will give it more 
flexibility. 

It win be aide to draw up a 
Statutory agreement by which 
an employer or sendee-pro- 
vider wffi undertake to pat 
right any breach of the law 
within a time limit. 

In return, the commission 
wfll agree to stop any further 
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investigation and enforce- 
ment action. Should the 
undertaking be broken, how- 
ever, it will be able to ask a 
court to enforce it 

Margaret Hodge. Minister 
for Disabled People, said “We 
are looking to develop and 
modernise the formal investi- 
gation process.” She de- 
scribed the funding for the 
commission as “a flying 
start". It will have £3 mini on 
start-up money in 1999-2000 
and £11 million in each of the 
two following years. By com- 
parison, the EOC has a budget 
of less than £6 million and the 
CRE has one of £14 million. 

However, disability groups 
doubted tpat the ra sh would 
be. enough. 

Brian Lamb, bead of public 
affairs at Scope,- the cerebral 
palsy charity, said: “We need 
kick-start funding: the Gov- 
ernment's own surveys have 
shown that 90 per cent of 
small employers don't think 
the Disability Discrimination 
Act applies to them." 

James Strachan. chief exec- 
utive of the Royal National In- 
stitute for Deaf People, said 
the bill was “great news” but 
that making thw commission 
work “may well cost more 
than £u million”. 


Animal rights hunger striker 
is now close to death 


WHl Woodward 


A T the Barry Home web- 
site, there is a timer 
which ticks every 
second he stays on hunger 
strike. Today will be his 60th 
day without food. 

He is said to be completely 
blind in bis left eye, with vi- 
sion blurred in his right, and 
deaf in his left ear. His liver is 
panTrinp up, so much so that 
he has trouble keeping water 
down. Doctors at the York dis- 
trict hospital, to where he has 
been transferred from Full 
Sutton prison, have told him 
the daiwag g to his eyes and 
liver is permanent, even if be 
gives up his fast. 

The chances of that happen- 
ing an more remote than 
ever, after a week which has 
seal an entrenching of posi- 
tions on both sides, symbol- 
ised by grim threats by the 
Animal Rights Militia to as- 
sassinate 10 vivisection sup- 
porters — four of wham it has 
named — if Horne dies. 

The Home Office Is refusing 
to budge on Home’s demand 
that it set up the royal com- 
mission on vivisection prom- 
ised by Labour before the gen- 
eral election. Some of those 
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The new farming fashion . . . weeding an organic carrot 

field by hand at Godxoanstone in Dorset 
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worries 


DAVID and Jenny Baker own 
and rent 400 acres of lush pas- 
ture on the Somerset Levels. 
Thor can just see Glastonbury 

Tor and on the far horizon the 
couple have a fine vie w of a 

way of farming that they 
think will benefit them and 
everyone. 

Theynre in theprocess of 
converting from conventional 

to organic fanning and next 
August their herd of cows 
should produce thelrfirst cer- 
tified organic milk. . 

The decision to goorganic 

was partly fina ncial, partly 
out of concern for the environ- 
ment and partly because, deep 
down, they say , they knew it 

would make sense to treat the 

land and their animals wefl- 
• Converting isa risk. They 
may lose money in the short 
teim but says David Baker, 
they are stfll young- Although 

it mparwf farming more in the 
style ottheir grandfathers, 
fbey-believe they are the mod- 
em, even future face ofBrltish 

fa rming . • 

David Baker says: “On one 


level it means no more fertilis- 
ers or pesticides for the land 
or drugs for the clows. H means 
more weeds, lower yields and 
a heavier work load, ft’s 
harder, mentally, too.- 

“You’ve got to concentrate 
all the time, learn again about 
the soil and the land. You. 
can’t just put anifertfUsers. It’s 
a case erf converting the mind, 
really. It’s a philosophy about 
how you^ treat everything. It . 
grows on you,” says David 
Baiter. 

Not long ago, it wasalonely 
life being an organic fanner. 
Three years ago there were 
just 450 of them registered in 
Britain, says the Sofl. Associa- 
tion. which sets the standards 
for the industry and advises, 

researches and teaches what it 

believes are the benefits of a 
farming system that was prac- 
tised for c enturi e sbut which 
is now benefiting from scien- 
tific research.’ 

The association has never 
been so stretched. A decade oT 
food scares and ane* aware- 
ness of the links between 


. health and environment, has 
meant their advice hotline has 
hardly stopped ringing. More 
than 6,000 fannersbave con- 
tacted the organisation to ask 
fbr advice in the last 18 
months, and more than half of 
these have taken the first steps 
to conversion. 

November . was another re- • 
cord month for enquiries and 
there are now 759 organic 
farms with twice as ranch land 
being farmed as three years 
ago. Within five years the 
association expects the mim- 
bere and acreage of its mem- 
bers to double. 

The expansion of organic 

fanning means that prices will 

come down and it will appeal 
to more than just a niche mar- 
ket, says Patrick Holden, the 
association’s director. Swit- 
zerland, Austria and parts of 
Germany are already far for-, 
ther ahead; but Holden sees 
zeal Change coming in Britain. 

“Somemingverybigiago- '■ 
iug an out there' bb says- . . 

*Th the past few years Brit- 
ain's supermarkets have 


rushed to bring in organic 
lines, 10 per cent of all baby 
food sold in Britain Is now 
organic, production is soaring 

nn th» f Vinrtnpn t arvl ilfinwnrl 

is fir* outstripping what Brit- 
ain can supply. Even the 
water companies are begin- 
ning to pay farmers to convert 
in order to avoid cleaning up 
pesticides.” 

C onsumer Interest is hi g h 

say the big four supermarkets, 
and 25,000 copies of a Sod 
Association booklet on where 
to buy organic food have al- j 
most gone in a few months. * 
Meanwhile direct delivery 
scbemescrfproducefiremor- 
ganic farms to consumers in 
'cities often have waiting lists. 

. Jennifer Jones, of Leicester, 
says: “Many people say they 
are buying organic food not 
for themselves, but for their 
children. Until the price 
comes down we just give it to . 
our young children. You can 
see they are healthier, but It's 
hard to say if that’s because of 
the organic diet they are on." 

Mr Holden thinks the public 
now understands that you 
cannot have healthy people 

without healthy food and a 

healthy environment, and 
that the high output cheap . 

food policies of successive 
governments are beginning to 


make a mockery of govern- 
ment exhortations to 
“sus tainability ". 

All the food scares of the 
past decade, he says, have hap- 
pened because farmers and 
their suppliers have been en- 
couraged by governments and 
powerful industries to take 
shortcuts. 

Mass production of animals 
or crops did not count the cost 
of 100,000 food poisoning cases 
a year, low quality food, sal- 
xnoneUa, E-coli, BSE, cleaning 


up pesticides from water, and 
soil loss. BSE alone had cost 
Britain more than £L5 billion. 

One of the most attractive 
areas of organic farming for 
flip Government, which is 
wrestling with rural decline, 
is that rt employs between 30 
and 70 per cent more people 
than conventional farming. It 
will play a part in the new 
rural White Paper, expected 
by next summer, says the En- 
vironment Minister, Michael 
Meachar. 

Mr Holden says: “We have 
devised a method of farming 
that Is anti-animal and anti- 
people. It encourages disease, 
both In crops, people and ant 
mals^saysHoIderLHere we 
have a real alternative. Health 
should be the birthright of 
everyone.” 


involved talk darkly of a deci- 
sion being taken at the high- 
est levels of Government to 
not give in to Home an prin- 
ciple. “We are in a position 
now where others outside the 
Home Office have said you 
are not going to concede to a 
demand from someone on 
hunger strike,” said a source. 
“They could announce a royal 
commission If they felt it was 
the way forward, but Barry's 
hunger strike actually makes 
it less likely.” 

Just a few days earlier 
there had been hopes of a 
breakthrough. Eight days 
ago, Horne started drinking 
sugary tea and orange 
squash- The Home Office had 
announced the results of a 
review of the Animal Proce- 
dures Committee (APC), 
which advises the govern- 
ment on vivisection issues. 

There were to be nine new 
appointments to the commit- 
tee, including Mike Baker, 
chief executive erf the British 
Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection (who, last week, 
joined the International Fund 
for Animal Welfare). The 
committee said it would be 
taking on “a more indepen- 
dent and proactive role”. 

Horne thought letters from 


The 

charity 


□ The Soil Association has 
championed organic farm- 
ing in Britain since 1 946 and 
researches the impact that 
modem, industrial agricul- 
ture has on the health of hu- 
mans and animals and on 
the environment. 

□ It has recently turned rts 
attentions to campaigning 
against genetically modified 
food and the use of antibiot- 
ics 'm intensive farming. 

□ Campaigners believe in- 
tensive fanning is not com- 
patible with healthy fanning 
and want to change the 
rules on which modem agri- 
culture is based. They aim to 
increase the area of land 
managed organically by 

50 per cent year on year, 
which will help to minimise 
pollution caused by agricul- 
ture, protect plant and wild- 
life habitats and maintain 
the genetic diversity of our 
countryside. 

□ The association needs 
money to continue its 
research programme and 
campaigning. “Our health 
and that of our children de- 
pends on the health of the 
land from which we 
grow our food,” a spokes- 
man said. “By supporting 
the Soil Association readers 
will be helping to protect the 
environment and to build a 
truly sustainable future for 
everyone.” 


Tony Clarke, his local. North- 
ampton South MP, who has 
been mediating between the 
two sides, and another letter 
from St Albans MP Kerry Pol- 
lard, plus a report on Channel 
4's teletext service, indicated 
an investigation was under- 
way into the suffering of ani- 
mals under experimentation. 
But having been read the full 
APC review on Saturday. 
Home decided be bad been let 
down. 

His supporters’ web site 
stated: “The working party 
referred to wfll examine only 
genetic modification and 
cloning of animals, and is also 
proposing to take these fig- 
ures out of the annual report 
that details the number of ex- 
periments conducted. In ef- 
fect this is a negative rather 
than a positive development 
as far as Barry is concerned.” 

The APC decision may well 
have effectively condemned 
Home to death. At midnig ht, 
last Sunday, he stopped tak- 
ing the tea and orange 
squash. The confusion of the 
weekend has suggested there 
is an increasingly fraught at- 
mosphere in Home’s camp. 
The Animals Betrayed Coali- 
tion, which is supporting 
Home, insists that no one is 


encouraging or discouraging 
him to continue. “We tell him 
the facts exactly as they are,” 
said Tony Humphries, a 
friend from Northampton 
who visits regularly. Others, 
like Brendan McNally, who 
once served four years in jail 
for conspiracy to cause crimi- 
nal damage, and Max Watson, 
are more gung-ho. Both have 
been banned from seeing 
Home in hospital by the gov- 
ernor of Yorkshire's Full Sut- 
ton prison (where Home is 
serving 18 years for arson of- 
fences). McNally was banned 
because he smuggled a film 
camera into the hospital Now 
metal detectors are used on 
visitors to Home in hospital. 

Home is still visited by his 
girlfriend, Alison Lawson, 
from Coventry, and Nancy 
Phipps, the mother of Jill 
Phipps, an earlier martyr of 
the animal rights movement 
who was killed by a lorry try- 
ing to load veal calves at Cov- 
entry airport. 

“Barry wants to be used in 
death, as in life, to fight for 
the animals,” said a sup- 
porter. Now other lives are in 
danger from people acting in 
his name. 


Catharine BaciMttj, pay* 9 
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Christmas Charity Appeal 

To make a donation to the Guardian 
Christmas Charity Appeal phone with a credit 
or debit card or complete the form below 

Call 0990 199 515 

Cafis cost less than a first class stamp 


I wish to donate £10 □ £25 □ £50 □ Other £. 
to the Guardian Christmas Charity Appeal. 

I would Ike ray donation to goto: 

WaterAid 

Family Service Units 

Soil Association 

To be dteWbifted between the five winning 
charities from the Guardi 
To be distributed among the above 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Please include a cheque, CAF chatty account cheque or postal 
order (made payable to the Guardian), or complete credlt/Delta 
card details below. Mease note that we are unable to accept 
Switch payments. 



Surname 


A/fcffWK 





Postcode 


Pteasa tick box if you would like to receive infonttationlib'm 
tte fauanttai or the charities in this appeal □ 

Please ssnd the completed coupon with your donation to: 
fittanftan Christmas Charity Appeal, Speez&na2, 

Iteft B4; GafleywaJI Trading Estate, GaHeywaO Road, 

London, SE162BP 

Please do not sand cate. Hease non ow cw» ant donations war a snni Dank 

dwpe that wU be dwtxwd from yar donation. Calls ctaped at national rates, 
Bnea are open 24 hows a day irtd 03*n/ti9. unon 
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Powder keg of a film 



In a new flim, Ana Sofrenovic and Lazar Ristovski play Serbs caught In a cycle of violence that has parallels with the country's recent past 

Belgrade’s streets grow meaner 


Chris Bird in Belgrade 


A T THE start of a new Ser- 
bian Aim, Bure Baruta 
(Powder Keg), a taxi driver 
tells a guestworker returning 
to Belgrade: “Fuck this city. 
What did you come back for?” 

The film, set on the mean 
streets of the Yugoslav capi- 
tal. is a chain of frightening 
and angry in c i dents — and a 
forest of expletives — where 
tense Belgraders are caught 
In a se eming ly unbreakable 
cycle of violence. 

Last night at its London 
premiere at the Old Vic, it 
was awarded the 1998 Euro- 
pean Critics Award. 

The director. Goran Paskal- 
jevic, was a student of the 
Prague film school in the 
19606 and was taught by the 
director Milos Forman and 
the novelist Milan Kundera. 

The film's Cast and brutal 
pace is unnervingiy dose to 
reality. Sitting in the back of 
a Mercedes taxi myself 
recently. I was told by its 
driver. Goran: “Hal You’ve 


come to live here when every- 
one else wants to leave? They 
offered you a choice of prison 
or going to Belgrade, right?" 

Goran, a Serb in his early 
thirties, was prematurely 
grey. He was wounded in 
fighting near the Croatian 
town of Vnkovar in 1991. A 
bullet re main ed lodged milli- 
meters from his heart 

Like most of Belgrade's 
2 million people, he was fed 
np with the once- vibrant 
city's visible decline. 

“Belgrade Is a good city, 
with good people, but it’s [Yu- 
goslavia's President Slobo- 
dan] Milosevic who’s ruined 
it for us.” he said. 

The daily Politika news- 
paper, usually steadfastly 
loyal to Mr Milosevic, 
recently ran photographs of 
collapsing buildings and pot- 
holed roads in Belgrade. 

Last month a 50-year-old 
woman was killed when she 
fell into a ditch where a water 
pipe was being repaired. 

Falling debris and the 
crush of parked cars on the 
pavements prompted Politika 


to conclude: "The safest way 
to walk Belgrade's streets is 
to walk on the white lines in 
the middle of the street” 

The state-owned transport 
system is a slow and ineffi- 
cient symbol of the nominally 
socialist country’s decay. 
Each clanking tram and bat- 
tered bus is a potentially ex- 
plosive “powder keg”. 

In the film, Sergej Trifuno- 
vic plays a disaffected young 
war veteran stuck on a bus 
who flies into a rage while 
waiting for the driver to fin- 
ish his coffee in a nearby cafe. 

“Everybody’s drinking cof- 
fee,” he shouts at the other 
passengers. “My whole youth 
is passing away while every- 
one is drinking coffee.” 

He jumps into the driver's 
seat, speeds off, crashes and 
then terrorises the other pas- 
sengers with a flick-knife. 

A film-maker and critic, 
Dinko Tucakovic, who runs 
the Kinnfpkn film institute, 
said that under Tito film di- 
rectors “tried to look at the 
people on the margins of soci- 
ety. This is very similar to 


what's happening now. The 
Milosevic regime says every- 
one is happy, but on the street 
it’s something entirely 
different” 

The film's violence is a met- 
aphor for the Balkans’ bloody 
history, where the inability to 
forget past grievances feeds 
violent anger, starting the 
cycle all over again. Mr Tuca- 
kovic said. 

The former Yugoslavia’s 
wars are represented in the 
film eliptlcally: there are 
snatrhty of newscasts from 
Kosovo, the coffee-drinking 
bus driver is a refugee from 
Bosnia, and a series of explod- 
ing cars echo wartime 

hnmharrimpntB- 

Powder Keg has been com- 
pared to Quentin Tarantino's 
Pulp fiction, although it is a 
comparison dismissed by Ana 
Sofrenovic, the 26-year-old ac- 
tress who plays the widow of 
a soldier. 

“Tarantino has an ironic 
take on violence, whereas 
here It Is something more 
tragic,” she said. “When 
there is so much violence. 


Pacific Catholics 
challenge ban on 
wedded priests 


■John Hooper bi Rom* 


you feel weak and powerless 
to defend yourself, so you 
spill out your frustrations on 
someone who is close to you.'’ 

In the film Sofrenovic is 
accosted on a train by a 
drunken man played by a 
Lazar Ristovski. after a vio- 
lent fight with his best friend. 

Sofrenovic, who finds her- 
self in the path of tire man’s 
orgy of destruction, reaches 
into a kitbag containing the 
belongings of her dead hus- 
band and puns out a grenade 
to protect herself. Ristovski 
takes the grenade from her 
and pulls the pm. 

The actress, who has a Ser- , 
bian father and a British 
mother, takes a detached 
view of the events that have 
rocked her country. 

“People are not that violent 
here, whatever they think 
outside Serbia,” she said. *T 
think it’s like a vicious circle 
and nobody knows who 
started ft 

“And the film says it’s not 
important who started it — 
what is important is who are 
those continuing LL” 


V ATICAN officials are 
debating how to react 
to the latest, unusu- 
ally authoritative, call 
for change in the Catholic 
Church — an end to the ban 
on married priests. 

A meeting in Rome of 
sailor prelates from the Pa- 
cific has heard repeated ap- 
peals tor the ban to be lifted. 
The idea is anathema to the 
Pope, even though an excep- 
tion has long been made for 
gnmr parts of the Church. 

Priests of the Uniat denomi- 
nations — communities in 
eastern Europe and the 
Middle East which recognise 
papal supremacy but keep 
their own liturgy — are 
allowed wives and femflies. 

The reordination in Britain 
of priests who left file Church 
of England in protest at the 
ordination of women has cre- 
ated a ftirther anomaly. 

The Catholic Media Office 
in London said that aini nug h 
no record had been kept, 
about 30 of the most recent 
entrants to the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood were thought to 
be married. 

The lastest challenge to 
Vatican orthodoxy has arisen 
at a synod of high-ranking 
clerics from Oceania, which 
takes in Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Pacific Islands. 
Their meeting is due to end 
next Saturday. 

In the most tactful of lan- 
guage, three of the synod's six 
working groups have ap- 
pealed to the Pope to rethink 
his ideas on married priests. 
One called for a "deeper ex- 
amination of the criteria for 


not having married men or- 
dained as priests”- Another 
proposed that in certain situa- 
tions a “special dispensation 
could be considered". 

Perhaps anticipating trou- 
ble. the hierarchy introduced 
new curbs on the synod. For 
the first time, speakers have 
been told they cannot distrib- 
ute the texts of their speeches 
to the press. 

Since Vatican synods arc 
held behind dosed doors, the 
only information allowed to 
reach the media is in the form 
of summarised addresses. 


Celibacy has been 
the single most 
important reason 
for large numbers 
leaving holy orders 


These have nevertheless pro- 
vided ample evidence of dis- 
satisfaction with the ban on 
ordaining married men. 

The Pacific, a region of Iso- 
lated communities separated 
by vast distances, is acutely 
in need of more priests. One 
of the speakers told the synod 
that his diocese covered an 
area of 2 million sq km. 

Another, Bishop Guy Che- 
valier of the Marqueses Is- 
lands in French Polynesia, 
said much of the area com- 
prised “small Catholic com- 
munities [islands, villages or 
regions] which are used to liv- 
ing without a priest 

“The most they can expect 
is to have a brief visit by a 
priest every three or four 


months, or vwn perhaps once 
a year". 

Like several other speak- 
ers. he stressed that this de- 
prived worshippers nf access 
to communion. Bishop Am- 
brose Kiapsoni from Papua- 
New Guinea talked of the 
“gradual spiritual starva- 
tion” of Catholics In his area. 

In a veiled allusion to the 
issue of priestly celibacy, a 
third working group con- 
cluded: "We need to dl;itogue 
about bow to ensure that the 
Lord's Supper is more avail- 
able to our people." 

The issue burst tu the sur- 
face In the very week that the 
Pope, at his regular Wednes- 
day audience, emphasised the 
Importance of communion. 
He called It the “apex of 
Christian life". 

The celibacy rule has been 
the single most Important 
reason for large numbers of 
priests leaving holy orders in 
recent decades. 

But conservatives and pro- 
gressives continue to debate 
whether scrapping the rule 
would, in feet, increase the 
number of ordinations. Some 
believe that the shortage is 
only temporary. 

The Archbishop of Perth, 
Australia, Barry Hickey, told 
the synod he believed "we are 
already witnessing the turn- 
around". 

Others made it quite clear 
that they disagreed. Patrick 
Moroney. regional head or a 
missionary order, the Oblaies 
of Mary Immaculate, said: "It 
would bo a great grace if, as a 
consequence of this synod, 
another look could be taken 
at the situation of ordaining 
committed married men to 
the priesthood.” 


Clergy already match and hatch 


A MONG those who took 
/ X up the issue of celibacy 
/ Vat the Oceania synod 
was a bishop of the Ukraini- 
an Catholic Church in Aus- 
tralia, Peter Stasiuk. But he 
did so from a very particu- 
lar standpoint, writes John 
Hooper. 

Lamenting the various 
factors which stood in the 
way of unity among Catho- 
lics, he cited “the Holy See’s 
prohibition of the ordina- 
tion of married deacons to 
the priesthood in the West”. 
For, unknown to many, 
there are millions of Catho- 
lics for whom it is entirely 
natural for the parish priest 
to have a wife and children. 


They belong to the so- 
called Uniate churches. 
These recognise the Pope as 
their spiritual leader, but 
retain the liturgy and prac- 
tices of other rites. 

Most broke away from the 
Orthodox church. The 
Ukrainian Catholic Church 
alone claims 5 million 
members. 

Under Uniate rules, 
priests cannot marry, but 
married men can be or- 
dained. Priests who wish to 
become bishops must re- 
main celibate: celibacy is 
still viewed as an ideaL 
Indeed, several leading 
figures in file Uniate 
churches have urged Some 


not to give np its rule on 
celibacy. 

In a letter to Pope Pius XI. 
written 70 years ago. Metro- 
politan Andrew Shcptytsky 
of the Ukrainian church, 
said no bishop “anxious for 
the spiritual good of his 
flock could desire anything 
better than a good celibate 
clergy". 

There Is nevertheless 
nothing In Roman Catholic 
dogma preventing a mar- 
ried clergy. Priestly celi- 
bacy is a tradition. not a 
doctrine, and it was not 
until 1139 that the Lateran 
Council declared the mar- 
riages of priests to be Inva- 
lid in theeyesof God. 


Indian Christians demand 
end to Hindu persecution 


Suzanne Goidenberg 
fn Now Delhi 


T ENS of thousands of 
Christians held a day of 
protest yesterday against 
what Indian Church leaders 
called the most concerted cam- 
paign of persecution in the 50 
years since the country be- 
came independent 
In New Delhi, Church lead- 
ers gathered in the chill of the 
early morning to fast and 
pray by the banks of the Ja- 
muna river, at the spot where 
Mahat m a Gandhi was cre- 
mated 50 years ago. 

They said the authorities 
and police had foiled to pro- 
tect their community — 
23 million people among In- 
dia's multitudes — from 
attacks by Hindu extremist 
groups allied to the ruling 
Bharatiya Janata Party. 

"We demand the govern- 
ment does its duty," said the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Delhi, Alan de Lastic. 

“When it foils we will act as 
its conscience. This is why we 
are here: to fight injustice 
against the Christian commu- 
nity and all communities.” 

It was the first concerted 
protest by Indian Christians 
against more than 80 violent 
acts committed against them 
since the Hindu nationalist 
BJP won power at the federal 
level in March. 

Church leaders said theirs 
was not the only community 
to feel vulnerable, however. 

“We resent the attacks on 
all minorities in India,” Mgr 
De Lastic said. “It is destroy- 
ing our ancient spiritual, cul- 
tural and moral heritage. It 
goes against the Indian 
ethos.” 

Virtually all the outrages 
are attributed to allies of the 
BJP, especially the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (World Hindu 
Co uncil) , which preaches an 
even more extreme and nar- 
rew view of Indian cutture- 
A1 though Christianity ar- 
rived in India almost 2,000 
years ago, the VHP continues 
to regard it as an alien foith. 

Many of the attacks, which 
have included the gang rape of 
nuns, the destruction of 
churches, the burning of 
bibles, and rampages through 
Christian schoolyards, were 
carried out on fee pretext that 
the Churches were converting 
Hindus by deceit 
The United Christian Forum 
for Human Rights says there 



Thousands of Christians came into central Delhi yesterday 
to pray and demand protection photograph: tebcstanwar 


has been more violence 
against the community this 
year than in all the years since 
independence. 

Yesterday's protest under- 
lined the community's new 
sense of vulnerability. 

At a rally in Parliament 
Street, central Delhi, religious 
leaders pleaded with a gather- 
ing of about 4,000 seated pro- 
testers to remain silent, sanc- 
tioning only the occa sional 
"amen". 

As the docile crowd settled 
down for street plays. Mgr De 
Lastic led a delegation to par- 
liament to ask the BJP-led 
coalition to condemn the reli- 
gious violence. 

It returned bearing promises 
of action. Delegates said the 

prime minister, Atal Bihari 
Vaypayjee, had told them: “I 
share the agony of the Chris- 
tian community. Only lunatics 
can indulge in such activities. 

“I am prepared to do all I can 
to put an end to this ." 

Mr Vajpayee’s response was 
not echoed by the government 
of Gqjarat, the scene of more 
than half the attacks against 
Christians. 

Its chief minister ttirpatarmfl 
to cut grant aid to Christian 
schools which dosed for the 
protest, and deduct a day’s pay 
from striking dvil servants. 

The federal government too. 
has seemed unmoved by the 
Christlans's fears. Last m onth . 

the home secretary, B.P. 
Singh, su mm oned foreign jour- 
nalists and complained about 
their reporting of the attacks, 
which he said were is olated 
criminal acts unrelated to 
religion. 

But even he admitted that 


there had been 33 attacks on 
Christians during the first 10 
months of the year a 50 per 
cent increase on last year. 

“What is ha p p ening in the 
last one year Is symptomatic of 
a deep cultural shift in the 
minds of the people, especially 
In rural areas," -wM Shailesh 
Mark c£ the Evangelical Fel- 
lowship of India. 

“Nationalism ha« been con- 
verted into a kind of idol wor- 
ship — a kind of monolithic, 
monochromic credo.” 

Yesterday the Christians did 
not stand alone. Muslim and 
Hindu leaders addressed the 

cmwrl. and a R mMhto mrmlc 

“It is not the Christians or 
the Muslims who are a minor- 
ity in the country,” said Arif 
Mohammed Khan, an MP from 
a Dalit party. “It is this lunatic 
fringe In the Hindu society 
which is a minority. ” 

Seme Church leaders say the 
violence is not simply the 
product of the VHP and other 
groups’ belief that they can act 
with impunity, but has deeper 
roots. 

They argue that traditional 
societies in remote areas feel 
threatened by the Churches’ 
presence, and their effort s to 
educate the most downtrodden 
of Indians: the Dalits, formerly 
known as untoucha b les, and 
the Adivasis, the indigenous 
peoples. 

"If we think conversion is 
the issue, we are mistaken." 
Father Waiter Fernandes said. 
“Power is the issue. The VHP 
and others talking of conver- 
sion are the money-lenders 
and die mercha n ts who have 
been keeping the Dalits and 
the Adivasis down. 


Extremists fire up film-maker 


Director says film must go on, 
despite attacks on cinemas, 
writes Suzanne Goidenberg 


D EEPA MEHTA the 
director, said yester- 
day she was shocked 
at tiie attack by Hindu 
extremists on a cinema 
screening Fire, her film about 
a love affair between two 
Indian sisters-in-law. 

"Nobody ever thought it 
could happen in Delhi,” Ms 
Mehta said. 

Fire, now showing in Lon- 
don’s West End, has been 
playing to frill houses across 
India for a month, belying 
earlier fears that the middle 
classes would be horrified by 
the love scenes between the 
two main women characters. 

But on Thursday, about a 
dozen activists of the Hindu 
extremist Shiv Sena a ttacked 
a matinee screening at cen- 
tral Delhi’s Regal cinema, 
smashing the glass display 
cases and ripping off posters 
of the film. 

The attack was over within 
15 minutes, before police 
could arrive. The film was 
due to close yesterday in any 


case, but the Regal and other 
Delhi cinemas cancelled the 
remaining screenings. The 
film was also withdrawn in 
Bombay after the Shiv Sena 
attacked two cinemas there 
on Wednesday, and in the 
western cities of Surat and 
Pune- 

More ominously, the junior 
information broadcasting 
minister, Mukhtar Abbas 
Naqvi, said he would re-exam- 
lne the film — which was 
passed uncut by the censor- 
ship board — to see if it 
should be banned. 

“Projection of such 
relationships is harmful to In- 
dian society," Mr Naqvi said, 
but did not condemn the 
violence. - 

The Shiv Sena, which is 
much more of a force in Bom- 
bay than in the capital, 
claims that the love scenes be- 
tween the two women are an 
affront to Indian morality, 
and a danger to the institu- 
tion of marriage and the rais- 
ing of children. 



The Regal cinema in New Delhi after the Hindu militants’ attack PHOTOGRAmjowMocoiwico 


Ms Mehta said it was "arro- 
gant” of file organisation to 
ring the media and wait for 
television crews to mm the 
attack. “It is ludicious that 
they can take the law in their 
own hands,” she said. “If 
they don't like the film, they 
don’t have to go and see it. 
How can they destroy private 


property? How can they walk 
in and stop a film that has a 
certificate from the censors? 
It Is total lawlessness." 

Two Shiv Sena activists in 
New Delhi were arrested yes- 
terday, and face charges of 
trespass and rioting. Ms 
Mehta said she hoped the fu- 
rore would soon die down. 


and that the distributors 
would continue to market the 
film In north and west India. 

"It hasn't been banned as 
yet If we can get an order 
from the Shiv Sena that they 
will not touch the film, and 
that they will not intimidate 
people trying to see the film, 
then it can go on again.” 


Catholic priests face crucifixion for bombings 


Kart Vick In Khartoum 


lfiffHEN the Pope paid a 
WW brief visit to Sudan five 
years ago, he summoned a 
powerful metaphor for the 
persecution that Chnriiam 
often face under the Khar- 
toum's aggressively Mamie 
regime, calling It “a particu- 
lar reproduction of the mys- 
tery of Calvary”. 

Now the regime is bringing 
the metaphor to life by threat- 
ening a pair of Catholic 
priests with crucifixion. 

Hillary Bcma and T.ina Tu- 
jano are charged with setting 
off almost a dozen bombs in 
Khartoum on June 30, in an 
alleged plot to mar celebra- 
tions marking the anniver- 
sary of the 1989 coop that 
brought the National Talamin 
Front to power. 

If convicted, the priests and 
t heir is co-defendants could 
be crucified under the coun- 
try’s medieval Islamic legal 


code. The trial at army head- 
quarters began on October 12 
and has been closed to foreign 
journalists and diplomats. It 
has been denounced by inter- 
national human rights groups 
as a charade based on video- 
taped confessions most likely 
'produced trader torture. 

The Catholic Church, the 
largest Christian denomina- 
tion in this majority-Mnslim 
country of 32 million, has 
steadily resisted the govern- 
ment’s programme of forced 
Islamisatton. 

ft has also endured the 
repercussions. Priests report 
being stopped and interro- 
gated regularly by secret 
police. Also routine is the 
bulldozing of sanctuaries and 
schools by earthmovers 
guarded by soldiers. 

The Church serves mostly 
people from the black African, 
largely Christian, south, of 
Sudan that has been at war 
with the strongly Muslim Arab 
north for 15 years. All but two 


of the priests’ codefendants 
are southerners who, lflce an 
estimated 1.8 million others 
during toe past is years, fled 
the fi gh t i n g in the rural south 
and settled near Khartoum. 

The dusty shanty towns that- 
harbour the transplanted 
southerners — many contain- 
ing makeshift churches — ac- 
count for 40 per cent of the 
city’s population, encircling 
the capital in a pattern that 
looks somet hing like a noose to 
apprehensive government offi- 
cials. Last month, in a routine 
de mo lition, government bull- 
dozers rumbled over a squatter 
vtoage. The United Nations 
said fiie homes of at least 3,000 
fenulies were levelled. 

independent observers say 
the timing of the bo mbing s 
suggests the government 
planned them. The blasts oc- 
curred not only on the anni- 
versary of the 1989 coup, but 
afeo on the day that President 
Omar Hassan al-Bashir si gnpri 
a constitution that apparently 


opened the door to legal oppo- 
sition parties for the first time 
since 1989. 

The move was greeted with 
scepticism. A day before the 
devices exploded — in the 
middle of the night, injuring 
no one — a government official 
warned of "terrorist parties”. 
Two days later, Mr Bashir 
used file bombings as a pretext 
to postpone the promised legal- 
isation of parties. 

The New York-based moni- 
toring group. Human Rights 
Watch, noted that before 
charging the priests and 
southerners, security police 
rounded up 33 others. 

"The timing of the arrests 
and statements by high gov- 
ernment officials suggests (he 
bombings served as a pretext 
to stop opposition political 
parties from reopening inside 
Sudan," a statement from 
Human Rights Watch said. 

The charges against the op- 
position figures were later 
dropped, and this week a new 


law was announced, nominally 
reinstating a multi-party sys- 
tem, albeit one granting a pres- 
identially-appointed registrar 
the power to dissolve any 
party. The priests assumed the 
rae of prime suspects on 
August l, when security police 
swept into St Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral in Khartoum to arrest 
Father Boma, chancellor of the 
Catholic archdiocese of Khar- 
toum, who was accused of mas- 
terminding the plot 

When lawyers were permit- 
ted to see the suspects, shor tly 
before their trial, all but one 
suspect reported having been 
tortured and pleaded not 
guilty. State television carried 
a videotape of Fr Boma. aged 
57, confessing. Clerics here say 
he might have done so to spare 
his junior colleague, Fr Tu- 
jano. from further abuse. 

Catholic officials In Khar- 
toum declined to comment. 
Pleas from Amnesty Interna- 
tional and European diplomats 
have foiled to stop the trial. ' 
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Abuse fills the air as the island votes today, while Beijing watches anxiously, writes John Grttings 

Taiwan all aflutter for the polls 


T aiwan goes to the 
polls today after 
campaign marred by 
libel, writs and per- 
sonal abuse, although 
the official statistics record 
that fewer votes have actually 
been bought or sold. 

In the fierce battle to con- 
trol the second biggest city. 
Kaohsiung, the government 
candidate distributed 80,000 
copies of a video accusing his 
rival of befriending a notori- 
ous murderer. 

In the capital, Taipei, accu- 
sations of “treachery”, bribe- 
taking and visting hostess 
bars brought libel suits. Scur- 
rilous cartoons attacking op- 
ponents are displayed outside 
some campaign headquarters. 

The simultaneous contests 
for the mayor and city coun- 
cillors in Taipei and Kao- 
hsiung and 225 seats In an ex- 
panded national legislature 
win he watched closely by 
Beijing and Washington for 
any increase in support for 
Taiwanese independence. 

hi Taipei the incumbent 
mayor, the Taiwan-born Chen 
Shui-bian, calls his opponent, 
the mainland-born Ma Ying- 
Jeou, a foreign “pizza", while 
he is a good local “dumpling”. 

Mr Ma. formerly a senior 
official of the ruling Kuomin- 
tang party (KMT), has enlist- 
ed the help of President Li 
Teng-hui to promote the idea 
that everyone, local or main- 
lander, belongs to the “New 
Taiwan”. 

Mr Chen is seen as a fixture 
presidential candidate for the 
Democratic Progressive Party 
(DPP), which has become the 
main threat to continued 
KMT control. Beijing sees the 
DPP as dangerously pro-inde- 
pendence, although it has 
moderated its position. 

Mr Li — himself a native 
Taiwanese — has turned up 
at rallies for Mr Ma dressed 
as a baseball player, wearing 
aboriginal headgear, and pos- 
ing as a spaceship command- 
er to put the message across. 

But the colourful election 
style . developed in the 10 
years since the Kuamintang 
began dismantling its one- 
party rule turned ugly in Kao- 
hsiung’s “battle of the tapes”. 

The DPP challenger for 
mayor, Frank Hsieh, has been 
denounced by a television ce- 
lebrity, Pal Ping-ping, whose 
daughter was kidnapped and 
brutally killed last year. Mr 
Hsieh intervened- when .the 
murderer* held a foreign dip- 
lomat's family, hostage, offer- 
ing to defend him in court 
Supporters of the KMT 
mayor, Wu Den-yi. have dis- 



‘No hidden 
agenda’ on 
Lockerbie, 
Cook tells 
UN chief 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 



A motorcyclist carries Chen Shrn-bian's campaign message Cor re-election as mayor of Taipei through the city 


tributed • 80,000 copies of a 
video made by Ms Pai, de- 
nouncing MT Hsieh as “heart- 
less” and “subhuman”. 

Television advertisements 
for Mr Wu show an animated 
imag »» of the murderer, - Chen 
Chin-bsmg, appearing to en- 
dorse Mr Hsieh- Mr Chen is 
made to say that he is an “evil 
man”, and that the DPP can- 
didate is another. 

Mr Hsieh has said' he fully 
understandsrMs P6iV’ grief; 
“blit he has- lodged a lawshit 
against Mr Wu, who in turn, 
has filed his defence. 

The affair follows hard on 
the heels of a controversial 


“whispers of love tape” circu- 
lated by Mr Hsieh’s camp, on 
which Mr Wu was alleged to 
be file male voice. This too 
has brought threats of legal 
action. 

The swirl of innuendo and 
libel overshad owes figures 
yesterday showing that the 
number of reported cases of 
vote-buying has ftiiwi by half 
since the last legislative elec- 
tion, three years ago. 

Officials admit, that the sys- 
tem still bag its shortcomings, 
but invite observers to com- 
pare it with the situation in 
mainland China, where only 
this week democracy activ- 


ists trying to set up a new 
party were arrested anda 
computer manager who sup- 
plied e-mail addresses to dis- 
sidents abroad was accused of 
"subversion". 

Most Taiwanese accept the 
government view that reunifi- 
cation with Beijing will only 
be possible — If at all — when 
democracy is established an 
the mainland. The pace of 
democratic reform in Taiwan 
in fiie last io years has been 
spurred by the need to en- 
hance Taipei's legitimacy. 

In practice, the two main 
parties have moved closer 
together. The KMT, which 


was committed until 1091 to 
“re unifiring China by force”, 
now accepts Taiwan’s de facto 
independence. The DPP has 
toned down its call for a dec- 
laration of independence, say- 
ing that it will not go further 
if this might cause a crisis 
with Beijing. 

The KMT is now challenged 
from the right by the New 
Party, which defected 'before 
the last ejecti ons a nd hopes to 
gain a swing vote hi the new 
legislature. The DPP is chal- 
lenged by two much smaller 
pro-independence groups. 

The KMT has committed 
huge financial resources to 
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regaining the Taipei mayor- 
alty and hang in g on to its 
slim parliamentary majority. 
A defeat for Mr Ma, if the last- 
minute effort fails, will sym- 
bolise the continuing decline 
of the party of Sun Yat-sen 
and Chiang Kai-shek. 

No one can be sure how 
Beijing will respond. It may 
use the excesses of the elec- 
tion to brush aside the demo- 
cratic lesson which Taiwan 
seeks to convey. And if file 
DPP does well it has to decide 
whether to recognise the par- 
ty's strength or denounce it as 
a threat to the existence of 
“One China”. 


RITAIN made a final 
effort last night to 
Ipersuade Libya to 
'hand over the Lock- 
erbie bombing suspects, urg- 
ing the United Nations secre- 
tary-general. Kofi Annan, to 
make dear to Libya's leader, 
Muammar Gadafy. today that 
it had no “hidden agenda” in 
seeking justice. 

With a plane standing by in 
Italy to fly the two suspects 
out, Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, asked Mr Annan to 
stress in his make-or-break 
mission that the Anglo-Amer- 
ican offer to try the two men 
in the Netherlands was “gen- 
uine and serious”. 

But Libya’s official news 
agency warned that Colonel 
Gadafy could not make a deal, 
as the decision was one for 
fiie Libyan people. 

Mr Annan flies to the east- 
ern town of Sirte thi« morn- 
ing to seek the surrender of 
Abdel Basset al-Megrahi and 
Lamen Khalifa Fhimah. the 
men accused of planting the 
bomb that kiii«t 270 people on 
Pan Am flight 103 and in 
Lockerbie. 10 years ago this 
month. 

UN officials had said Mr 
Annan would only go if the 
chances for a handover were 
good. “He is obviously not ex- 
pecting to be rebuffed but he 
doesn’t have any assurances 
at aU,” one well-placed diplo- 
mat said last night. 

In Washington, state de- 
partment officials confirmed 
that an aircraft was waiting 
in Italy to fly to Tripoli and 
bring the two Libyans to the 
Netherlands. 

UN officials say Mr Annan 
understands that Britain and 
the United States will not ne- 
gotiate their insistence that 
if convicted, the men serve 
their sentences in a Scottish 
prison — a point which Mr 
Cook reiterated last night. 

Britain also wants Mr An- 
nan to stress, as it has made 
clear through intermediaries 
like Egypt and South Africa 
for months, that it is not seek- 
ing to blame the entire Liby- 
an regime for an act of mass 
murder. Its strategy is to coax 


Col Gadafy into sacrificing 
two relatively junior intelli- 
gence officers as the price for 
the lifting of UN sanctions 
and Libya’s return from pa- 
riah status to international 
respectability. 

“There is no hidden 
agenda,” Mr Cook told Mr An- 
nan in a 25-minute telephone 
conversation. “The objective 
is simply to bring to trial two 
individuals accused of a seri- 
ous crime.” 

Diplomats say they cannot 
predict what Col Gndaiy will 
do, though a UN emissary hAs 
been in Sirte for the past two 
days and has told Mr Annan 
there are grounds for hoping 
that a deal can be done. 

But doubts emerged last 
night wben the Jana news 
agency in Tripoli reported 
that any decision to hand 
over the suspects would be a 
matter for the Libyan people 
through its grassroots “popu- 
lar committees” — - made up of 
Col Gadnfy’s followers all 
around the country — before 
being approved by the Libya's 
General People’s Congress. 

Foreign Office sources said 
Mr Cook would be talking to 
his Dutch counterpart over 
the weekend to discuss the 
continuing — though 
apparently incomplete — 
preparations for a trial being 
made at Camp Zeist. a former 
air base near Utrecht. But the 
Dutch are understood to be 
ready to take the men into 
custody if Mr Annan secures 
then- surrender today. 

Some diplomats have sug- 
gested that Col Gadafy, des- 
perate to end UN sanctions, 
may be looking to Mr Annan 
to provide a face-saving way 
for him to give in. 

Mr Annan is authorised to 
tell the Libyans that a deal 
will bring the immediate sus- 
pension of sanctions, includ- 
ing a flight ban, in force since 
1992 for Libya’s refusal to 
hand over the suspects. 

Libya’s obvious motive for 
the attack was revenge for the 
US bombing of Tripoli in 1986, 
though until 1991. Iran and 
Syria were openly suspected 
of having plotted the bomb- 
ing. But when the indict- 
ments were drawn up, Libya 
was named as the “sole 
perpetrator". 


Republican moderates claim 
they can block impeachment 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


L ESS than a week before 
the House of Representa- 
tives judiciary commit- 
tee is due to~vote on articles 
of impeachment against Pres- 
ident BUI Clinton, moderate 
Republicans pfaim that they 
could help kill an Impeach- 
ment vote in the full House 
before Christmas. 

Congressman Peter King of 
New York says that he has 
tbe ' backing of “about 20“ 
Republican colleagues for a 
censure package against Mr 
Clinton which could win the. 
support of House Democrats 
and prevent the charges 
against the president going to 
a fiill impeachment trial in 
the Senate next year. 

Mr King has discussed his 
proposal with White House 
officials. 

Hardline Republicans dis- 
pute Mr King’s claim, assert- 
ing that all but a tiny number 
of the party’s congressmen 


are opposed to his censure 
plan. 

With the party’s conserva- 
tive whip. Congressman Tom 
DeLay of Texas, openly cam- 
paigning against a vote on 
censure, the foil House vote 
on impeachment may be de- 
cided by a handful of votes. 

The judiciary committee 
has abandoned the plan it 
adopted on Tuesday to extend 
Its impeachment inquiry to 
campaign fund-raising, leav- 
ing the Monica. Lewinsky case 
as the sole grounds for 
charges against Mr Chnton. 

Offirially the fund-raising 
inquiry was dropped because 
the Republican majority coun- 
sel David Schlppers, who was 
allowed to examine subpoe- 
naed menus, concluded that 
they contain ed no evidence of 
impeachable offences. 

But it seems certain that 
the judiciary committee 
ffhahynan, Henry Hyde, was 
also privately warned off by 
the party's Speaker-elect Bob 
Livingston, who wants to 


bring the impeachment pro- 
cess to an end. 

Next week the committee 
win hold a final round of 
hearings, which may indude 


a presentation by the White 
House, before vofing- 
Repohlicans on the commit- 
tee, who have a 21-16 majority, 
are divided about the number 
of articles of impeachment 


Some want five, others one. 
None has yet come out against 
impeachment. 

Assuming that .the commit- 
tee votes for at least one 
article next week, the im- 
peachment resolution must 
then go to the fufi House. 

“If tbe judiciary committee 
could complete its work next 
week, we could have a vote on 
the following week," Mr Liv- 
ingston said yesterday, 

The Republican majority, 
was cut to 223-212 • in last 
month's, congressional elec- 
tions, but because the new 
House does not take office 
until January, the vote wID be 
in the existing House of 228- 


207. Impeachment requires a 
simple majority in the House, 
then a two-thirds majority in 
the Senate, which the Repub- 
licans control 5545, 12 short 
of the number needed. 

Mr King’s censure pro- 
posal, not yet finalised. In- 
volves three parts — Mr Clin- 
ton would be censured, fined 
for some of the costs of the 
investigations, and required 
to make a public admiss ion 
and apology to Congress. 

“Tbe main purpose is to 
make sure the president is 
not allowed to walk away un- 
punished,” Mr King said yes- 
terday. “A vote on impeach- 
ment which we believe will 
not pass, would be giving the 
president a victory he would 
not deserve.” 

Officially, Mr DeLay is not 
saying whether he thinks that 
an impeachment resolution 
would be pass e d, bat hardline 
party activists are still de- 
manding that efforts to dis- 
miss Mr Clinton should be 
made at any cost 
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Common sense in a crazy world 


Collect pounds 
not points 


Swiss charge Ukraine’s ex-PM 


Peter CapeHa hi Geneva 


P AVLO Lazarenko, the 
former prime minister 
of Ukraine, was charged 
with money laundering in 
Switzerland yesterday. 

It is alleged that Mr Lazar- 
enko tried to cover up foe 
troth about dirty money held 
in Switzerland while he was 
head of the government and 
prevented its confiscation. 

Hie investigating judge, 
Laurent Kasper-Ansermet, 


said that a “relatively large” 
sum of money had been seized 
in Geneva and that he would 
be asking for Mr Lazarenko to 
he held jn prison in the city 
until his trial ■ 

Mr T-ay-arenlm was drained 
by guards in Basle on 
Wednesday during a routine 
check as he tried to enter foe 
country from France on a 
P anamanian passport. 

In recent months, several 
Swiss cantons have seized 
banking documents and fro- 
zen assets linked to foe for- 
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mer Ukranian leader which 
are reportedly worth about’ 
£25 minion. The judicial au- 
thorities have declined to con- 
firm the figure. 

Swiss officials have 
received about 20 requests 
from Ukraine for help in its 
investigation of Mr Lazar- 
enko. who was sacked by foe 
country’s president, Leonid 
Kntchnuym June 1997. 

Mr Lazarenko was also tbe 
subject of meetings earlier 
this month between ;the 
Ukr ainian justice minister, 
S usannah Stanykb, and Swiss 
judicial officiate 

Mr Kasper-Ansermet, said 
in Geneva that his investiga- 
tions were not directly 
related to Ukraine's requests 
for help, hinting that he 
would like .to try Mr Lazar- 
enko in Switzerland. 

The prosecutor-general in 
Kiev has repeatedly accused 
Mr Lazare nko of receiving 
kickbacks in return for state 
guarantees to private compa- 
nies to exploit Ukraine's 
reserves rf natural gas. 

But Mr Tagsmmlm hag al . 

ways denied the charges and 


earlier this year fought off 
criminal proceedings when 
Ukrainian MFs upheld his 

parliam entary Tmm tinH y 

Mr Lazarenko became 
prime minister in May 1996 
but now heads the opposition 
centre-left movement, Hro- 
mada, and accuses the 
Ukrainian government of con- 
ducting a smear campaign. 

He is the most prominent 
public figure to fall foul of a 
combination of reinforced 
money laundering laws intro- 
duced in Switzerland and po- 
litical attempts to dean up 
the country's reputation, as a 
haven for corrupt politicans. 

Bankers, lawyers, or any 
intermediaries in financial 
transactions have been 
obliged since April to report 
any suspicious financial deal- 
ings or deposit In the first six 
months, tha new nfftna over- 
seeing the law received more 
than 100 notifications, five 
times more than under foe 
previous voluntary regime. 

Eight out of 10 of the cases 
under investigation involve 
foreigners. Prosecutors have 
frozen £80 million in assets. 
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‘Somebody cleans the toilets 
on which he has sat nursing 
his resentment of women* 

Deborah Freeman, Letters 


Bearing 
false witness 

Loose Connections 

CARLTON TV’s award-winning documen- 
tary, The Connection, will go down in 
television history as an important pro- 
gramme, though not for the reasons that its 
makers might have wished. It will be 
r ememb ered, not as a brave and ground- 
breaking undercover film about drug-smug- 
gling, but as a watershed in dubious docu- 
mentary-making. It turns out that virtually 
every notable ^laim made in die film was 
false. Millions of viewers who saw the 
progr amme around the world were, simply, 
fooled. It will be diffic ult, after The Connec- 
tion, to re-establish the innocent trust that 
viewers of British television once had that 
they could inevitably believe the evidence of 
their eyes and their ears. 

The Guardian’s investigation into the pro- 
gramme, published six months ago, immedi- 
ately stimulated a useful and generally 
constructive debate within the industry 
about the acceptable limits of bending the 
literal truth in documentary-making in 


order to serve a “higher truth”. That debate 
should be advanced still further by the 
publication yesterday of Carlton’s own in- 
vestigation into the programme. It is, by and 
large, a thorough and dear-eyed analysis of 
the film ’s many deceptions. The producer, 
Marc de Beaufort, purported to have filmed 
a drugs “mule” carrying heroin through 
customs on to the strets of London. He did 
no such thing. The mule had no heroin in 
his stomach and was turned bade at Heath- 
row. It claimed to show the mule swallowing 
fingers of heroin. The report can find no 
evidence that it was heroin. It claimed to 
show an interview with the financial con- 
troller of one of the most ruthless cartels in 
Colombia. This was baloney. All three 
“criminals” in the film were acting, says the 
report The film appeared to show one 
continuous trip from swallowing the drugs 
to arriving in London. Not true; it was two 
journeys, six months apart The second leg 
of the journey was not paid for by the 
Cartel, but by the producer, Marc de Beau- 
fort The interview with the Cartel boss was 
supposed to have taken place at a secret 
location after a blindfold journey lasting 
either two hours or two days. It didn’t; it 
was filme d in the producer's hotel bedroom. 
And so on and so on. 

Even the fundamental pr emis e of the 
entire programme — that it showed a new 


heroin route from Colombia to Britain — is 
rejected by the authors of the report The 
panel — chaired by the eminent QC Michael 
Beloff — also found that the leading actors 
had been paid to play the parts of the drug 
traffickers and that £7,000 of the pro- 
gramme’s budget could not be accounted 
for. They found it “most troubling" that Mr 
de Beaufort destroyed some evidence after 
the Carlton inquiry was announced and 
found his overall credibility “questionable”. 
Senior Carlton executives are accused of 
“serious failings" for not being sufficiently 
rigorous in testing the allegations and wit- 
nesses produced by Mr de Beaufort But the 
report accepts that they did not set out 
knowingly to deceived viewers. 

The authors of the report are constructive 
as well as criticaL They concentrate, in 
particular, on the mechanisms to ensure 
that controversial programmes are inten- 
sively challenged by experienced people not 
directly connected with the making of the 
programme. Even more rigorous attention 
ought to be focused on programmes which 
involve secret filming , anonymous sources 
and a reliance on disguised interviewees. 
The director of programmes must ulti- 
mately become involved in the most sensi- 
tive films, examining the extent to which 
the producer can convincingly stand behind 
the programme. These are all useful sugges- 


tions. The Connection was a betrayal of 
viewers and of television itself. If Carlton, 
by the publication of this report, can dxy 
enmpthing to help maintain the generally 

high standards within the industry, then 
The Connection will not have been a com- 
pletely wasted experiment in film-making. 


1 think 

Therefore lam 

What is the point of philosophy? Obviously, 
its first purpose is to supply jokes for the 
rest of us. Ever since the boys from Monty 
Python quipped that “Aristotle, Aristotle, 
was a bagger for the bottle ” the popular 
imagination has regarded philosophy as 
faintly ludicrous. But if philosophy does 
have a c lea r, publicly valued purpose it was 
hardly made apparent by this week’s opin- 
ion poll of American, British and Canadian 
students and teachers conducted on behalf 
of Philosophers' Magazine. It showed that 
Derrida and Marx headed toe list of toe 
most overrated think ers, while toe ancients. 
Plato and Aristotle, were toe most highly 
esteemed. Why is this ? Trite, Marx’s reputa- 
tion has been ruined by the tell of the Berlin 
wall, but as for Derrida, surely his public 
reputation among Anglo-Saxon philoso- 


phers is low because his texts are all but 
incomprehensible to those who don’t know 
toeir Husserl from their Heidegger, or in- 
deed to those who don’t have much French. 
At toe heart of anglophone philosophy 
remains a terrible insularity. This is a 
champ not least because anglophone philos- 
ophy was once inconceivable separated 
from Continental thought Scottish Hume 
influenced German Kant German Frege 
inspired English Russell: and nobody who 
had pretensions to knowing anything about 
philosophy could ignore the ramifications of 
Descartes’ cogito ergo sum. What’s more, 
much 20th-century British and American 
philosophy thrived thanks to toe influence 
of continental emigres such as Karl Popper 
and Ludwig Wittgenstein, 

We should strive to build intellectual 
bridges with the rest of Europe rather than 
retreating further into toe austerities of 
much recent anglophone philosophising. As 
part of this programme of intellectual 
renewal, British teachers and students of 
philosophy would also do well to read the 
great medieval text by a Continental think- 
er, The Consolations of Philosophy by Bo- 
ethius, a work that shows us how to live 
even in an oppressive world. Wittgenstein, 
who thought philosophy could only supply 
headaches rather than spiritual comfort, 
would have hated it 


Letters to the Editor 


De Bono and 
lateral drinking 

I AM at a conference in Frank- 
fort and someone showed me 
the piece about my work 
(Wheen’s world, G2, December 
2). The Siemens representative 
at the conference told how they 
now bad an innovation unit in 
each department based on my 
methods because “these were 
toe simplest and most 
effective”. Siemens is the larg- 
est corporation in Europe. Do 
yon think it just possible that 
Siemens knows more about my 
work than the siDy idiot who 
wrote Ihe piece for you? 
Edward de Bono. 

London. 

T HE front-page picture of 
William Hague (December 
4) patting his head is impres- 
sive, but can he rub his tummy 
at the same time? 

David Williams. 

Prudhoe, Northumberland. 

WOUR profile of Lord Cran- 
T borne (December 3) 
reminds us that he sits in the 
Lords not through entitlement 
as a hereditary peer (though 
he will presumably inherit 
that right) but because “John 
Major put him there" in 1992. 
But doesn't that make him one 
of John’s cronies? 

EW Grogan. 

Eastleigh, Hants. 

\ A fILL the Conservatives 
V V put Lord Cranbome for- 
ward as one of the 91? If not, 
will Labour? 

Andy Smith. 

Portsmouth. 

S O rural publicans say in- 
creased curbs on drink- 
drivers would “sound the 
death knell” for many of them 
(Tougher drink-drive limit 
rejected, December 3). An un- 
fortunate metaphor given that 
their opposition will certainly 
sound the death knell for 
many innocent road users. 
Dave Headey. 

Faringdon, Oxon. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 
Please provide a reference to 
the relevant article. 


Lessons from Islington 

I 


STAND guilty as charged. 
An Islington pink lefty 
(What becomes of the 
middle classes, G2, December 
2). And it breaks my heart. 
Pink because our daughter 
was privately educated. Lefty 
because I still want to believe 
it is possible to have good edu- 
cation and healthcare for alL 
We had never envisaged 
s ending our daughter into pri- 
vate education, but when the 
local school tailed to teach her 
to read and write by the age of 
10, we moved her. This meant 
giving up my career and get- 
ting the only reasonably paid 
job I was capable of. A job that 
went against many of my prin- 
ciples, but at least my daugh- 
ter was getting the teaching 
she needed. Iam in a position 
to buy my way out But my 
neighbour wasn’t Iam not 
“muttering’* that I was driven 
to opt out of these state institu- 
tions that should be working 
well for all of us. I am bloody 
angry about it I fed deeply 
betrayed. Perhaps us pink left- 
ies should stop being ashamed 
for selling out and start shoot- 
ing and shouting loud. 
Stephanie Palmer. 

London. 

“THAT Islington secondary 
I schools are underperform- 
ing is weU known. Howto 
change the ethos of education 


in Islington and elsewhere is 

murh mn n wHfflmlt to tuplain. 
It is not only the middle classes 
who care about the education 
of their children. But if you are 
poor it is far more difficult to 

malw> rhniflpfi- 

The crisis in Islington is an 
acute reflection of the national 
character. Private education 
sucks resources and talent out 
of the public sector and per- 
petuates the class system. It is 
a cruel joke for the Govern- 
ment to suggest that the prob- 
lems in education will disap- 
pear as standards in the public 
sector rise, ft won’t happen 
while the private sector feeds 
the panic and neurosis of the 
market, and without a mas- 
sive injection of tends. 
Charles Thomson. 

London. 

I IKE Rupert Perry, I am an 
I Islington resident with two 
daughters of secondary school 
age. Unlike tee chair of educa- 
tion. I chose to send my chil- 
dren to an Islington secondary 
school Highbury Fields. De- 
spite the fact that 30 per cent of 
its students have special edu- 
cational needs, Highbury 
Fields improved its GCSE 
results to near the national av- 
erage this year. Failing even 
to mention it perpetuates the 
thing your article appears to 
lament Why not talk to some 


of us who do send our children 
to state schools? 

Margaret Coffey. 

London. 

I SLINGTON is an over- 
whelmingly working-class 
district with a larger number 
of council tenants than any 
other London borough, except 
Southwark. It also has less 
public open space than any 
other urban area in England. 
There is a email concentration 
of well-to-do, m idtfi frdass resi- 
dents in Barnsbury, where 
Catherine Bennett lives, and 
where once Tony Blair lived. 
But to portray them as repre- 
sentative of some trendy Lon- 
don borough is ridiculous. 

Leo Jasmin. 

Warboys. Cambs. 

I F "poorer parents” in Isling- 
ton who want a decent educa- 
tion for their children are 
“moving to Crouch End", they 
might as weU save their 
money. Labour Haringey is the 
sixth worst LEA in the whole 
country. In London, it is the 
onfr borough over the last 
council term to have had the A- 
C pass rate at GCSE fall (by L8 
per cent, down from 2&4 to 26.6 
per cent). The average in Lon- 
don was a rise of 6J2 per cent 
Cllr Lynne Featherstone. 

Lib Dem Leader cf the 
Opposition. Haringey Council. 


Green shots 


A Y ancestors for genera- 
I Vltions picked the worm- 
wood which made absinthe 
(Green fairy Ores spirits, De- 
cember l). But they, and the 23 
manufacturers in Pontarlier, 
all distilled their product 
Maceration, the process you 
described, and used In Spain 
for some time, produces a 
drink with similar ingedients 
but none of the smoothness 
and flavour of the ori ginal 
The method of igniting the 
drink also seems a little sus- 
pect, I would be worried that 
the alcohol would be burned 
off The usual method was to 
use a slotted spoon on which a 
sugar cube was placed, water 


was poured slowly over the 
sugar and the syrup dripped 
Into the absinthe. If your read- 
ers buy Green Bohemia they 
wfll be drinking a novel drink, 
but sadly not La Fee Verte. 
Martlne GabrieL 
Villedu Pont, France. 

I F this is only 70 per cent 
I prod this is less strong than 

many wimmo nly an ailahlP 

strong spirits. Yon should try 
a well-known brand ofPolish 
vodka that is 140 per cent proof 
— you'd get a flam e out of that. 
As for the wormwood, artemir 
sia is a common enough 
shrub, though the potent kind 
(wormwood) is commoner on 
the continent than here. 

Ron Taylor. 

London. 


Centre point 

L ABOUR MEPs do Intend to 
pool resources to create 
regional centres (Labour 
MEPs promise clean regime, 
December 3). Under the PR 
system proposed by the Gov- 
ernment, each region will 
have a team of MEPs. It makes 
sense to have a regional cen- 
tre where they can be con- 
tacted. However, the 
resources used will not be 
handpri over to tho party. 
They will go to a trust, com- 
prised of regional MEPS, and 
administered according to 
European Parliament rules. 
Alan Donnelly MEP. 

Leader, European 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 



The world that women make 


M atthew Johnston 
writes (Letters, Decem- 
ber 3): “Take a piece of paper. 
Go to the window and write 
down everything in sight that 
has been built or maintained 
by women.” For a person to 
walk to Matthew Johnston's 
window, he needs to have 
received enormous care and 
attention. He needs to have 
been fed well enough to allow 
him to grow. He needs to have 
been nurtured to achieve 
levels ofliteracy which per- 
mit him to read the Guar dian. 
Somebody needs to have 
played with him, talked and 
listened to him. He needs. If he 
is going to stay for long in this 
hypothetical room, to go to the 
toilet and for somebody to 
clean that toilet He needs 
somebody to have been clean- 
ing the toilets on which he has 
sat nursing his resentment of 
women since birth. 

Whether the people who did 
these complex tasks, are men 
or women, is not the point 
The point is — don’t render 
the work traditionally done 
more by women than men, as 
invisible, or non-existent just 
because It isn’t as easy to spot 
as a budding. 

Deborah Freeman. 
Manchester. 

I WENT to the window and 
wrote down everything I 
could see which has been built 
or maintained by women. In a 
couple of minutes I had 
counted 16 men. 

Pauline Bagg. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


I DON’T need a window to see 
that roads etc were built by 
men. I’ve known this since I 
was a small girl because 
women were not allowed to do 
such things. This is what femi- 
nists have tried to rectify. The 
workforce is now nearly 50-50 
male-female and women 
are so successful that there are 
dark mutterings about 
“things going too far the other 
way”. 

As for living in caves, 
research now suggests that 
since women were the “gath- 
erer" side of our hunter-gath- 
erer ancestors, it is likely that 
they were the ones who de- 
cided to start growing food in 
fixed, convenient locations, 
allowing groups of people to 
settle In one place. The rest, as 
they say , Is history . 

Lynn Parry-Wood. 
Manchester. 


A LL tiie artefacts Mr John- 
/Aston mentioned were built 
and maintained during paid 
working hours. Most of the 
men will go home, sit back 
and expect the domestic 
chores to be done by their 
womenfolk. 

JM Bartlett. 

London 

"WOIFRE on the wrong side 
T of the window. mateL 
Jean Jago.. 

Nottingham. 

B ACK to your cave. Mr 

Johnston. 

Pauline Mayer. 

Yately, Hampshire. 


Film-makers rally behind 
The Connection executive 

FOLLOWING the publlca- 
I tion of Carlton Television’s 


report on the documentary 
programme The Connection, 
we are writing to you to add 
our voices to the controversy 
over the role played by Roger 
James as executive producer. 

None of us was involved in 
or can contribute information 
of value about the making of 
this film. However, as produc- 
ers and directors who worked 
with Roger at Central and 
Carlton, we are all gratetel for 
his open, highly professional 
and warm-hearted support, 

nftpn in wry difficult manap A- 

rial circumstances, his en- 
couragement of ideas and 
issues that were not regarded 
as “ratings sexy”, such as the 
environment and the strug- 
gles of ordinary people, esne- . 
cially those in faraway places, 
and his patient nurturing of 
young film-makers who could 
barely get in the door else- 
where. All of us respect Roger 
as a professional of integrity 
and know enough about the 
documentary process to ap- 
preciate that the executive 
who remains at base has to 


rely on the integrity of those 
who represent him in the field. 

We believe it would be a 
tragic loss to British televi- 
sion If this highly talented ex- 
ecutive producer was in any 
way-prevented from continu- 
ing his career. 

Richard Blanchard, Ashley 
Bruce, Glen Cardno, Chris 
Christ offe. Antra ClUnska, 
Adrian Cowell. Richard 
Creasey, Rebecca Dobbs. 
Francis Gerrard. Nick 
Gifford, Roger Graef, 
Malcolm Hurst. Alan 
James, Christopher Jeans. 
Ned Johnston. Robert 
Lamb, Micky Lemle. Ken 
Loach, Alan Lowery. Colin 
Luk4, Sue Malllnson. 
Christopher Martin, Luke 
Menges. Claudia Milne, 
Brian Moser, David Munro. 
Mike Nunn. Ron Orders. 
Robert Perkins, John 
Pllger, Amanda Rudman. 
Stephen Scott. Bruno 
Sorrentlno, Peter 
Spry-Leverton. Robert 
Stamp, Charles Stewart, 
Toni Strasburg. Anthony 
Thomas. Julian Ware, Lucy 
Willis. 


Case derailed 

I AM the lead solicitor in the 
I steering committee of five 
firms of solicitors which will 
be representing the victims of 
the Southall train crash at the 
public inquiry. 

The committee welcomes 
the clear signal being sent to 
the rail industry that failure 
to discharge their responsi- 
bility for passenger safety can 
lead to criminal liability. 
However, criminal liability is 
normally understood to be the 
liability of individual people 
who can face the risk of going 
to prison. Prosecutions under 
the Health & Safety at Work 
Act against companies for 
deaths at work resulting in 
companies being fined have 
long been dismissed by vic- 
tims as being of little deter- 
rent value. Corporate man- 
slaughter prosecutions have 
always involved not just the 
company being prosecuted. 


but at least one individual 
who is, in Lord Denning’s 
phrase, "a controlling mind". 
The Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice are prosecuting Great 
Western Trains for man- 
slaughter, but are not prose- 
cuting any Individual person 
other than the train driver, 
who can hardly be described 
as a controlling mind. If the 
company pleads guilty there 
will be an examination of 
liability of the railway indus- 
try for what happened. The 
only penalty that can be im- 
posed against the company is 
a fine, albeit an unlimited 
one. The victims have waited 
14 months for this decision 
and it is to be hoped that the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
has made toe correct judg- 
ment on how to pursue corpo- 
rate criminal responsibility 
for the sad deaths of seven 
people. 

Louise Christian. 

Southall Train Crash 
Steering Committee. 


As a top Bosnian Serb general steps into the dock, the real architects of evil face retribution at last 

No hiding place 



V\/= 


General Ra- 
dislav Krstic ap- 
pears in court in 
The Hague, as he Is 
ea to do on Monday, 
win be a qualitative 
> in the proceedings of 

nmational criminal tri- 
for the former Yugosla- 
he tribunal has grown 
hire since its founda- 
t>ut it needed to deal 
aspects who had overall 
iand responsibility 
than individual s per - 
f involved in torture 
iung . Krstic Is the first 
officer or politician 


suspected of such overall res- 
ponsibility for war crimes to 
come before the court. 

It is not only that the Bos- 
nian Serb general arrested 
by American troops this 
week, commanded the units 
which took Srebrenica in 1995 
and whose soldiers, or some 
of them, were then respon- 
sible for the worst single 
atrocity of the Bosnian war. 
Nor that 'toe Dutch people 
will fasten on every detail of 
his evidence for whatever 
light it can throw on the be- 
haviour of their own soldiers, 
who were the UN garrison of 
the Srebrenica safe area and 
who so signally foiled to pro- 
tect it 

What Krstic could also pro- 
vide is information going be- 
yond his own role to illumi- 
nate the responsibility of 
General Ratko Mladic, to 
whom Krstic reported di- 
rectly, of Radovan Karatfair, 
and of senior people In Bel- 
grade. up to and includin g 
Slobodan Milosevic himself 

The trail that leads to these 
men Is already heavy with 
clues- But by bringing cer- 
tain connections into the 
open, the examination of 


Krstic could not only seal the 
fete of Mladic and Karadzic, 
but make It impossible for the 
contradictory and repugnant 
Western and Russian policy 
of dealing with Milosevic as a 
partner as well as an adver- 
sary to continue for much 
longer. In this way the tribu- 
nal could become, as many of 
its supporters envisaged from 

the start, an instrument not 

only of justice, hut of enforce- 
ment and intervention in for- 
mer Yugoslavia as potent in 
its way as military force or 

economic sanctums. 

Once again tills week the 
dismal charade of treating toe 
man who bears’ more respon- 
sibility for the Balkan wars 
than any other leader as if he 
was a- responsible statesman 
was enacted in Belgrade. 
Christopher Hill the Ameri- 
can mediator on Kosovo, 
handed Milosevic a draft 
peace plan. Milosevic handed 
ECU a counterplan. Both sol- 
emnly promised to study the 
respective documents. There 
may be no practical altemar 
five to such encounters for 
the time being, but the con- 
text of Western and Russian 
policymaking is changing. 


In America, the argument 
that there can be no funda- 
mental improvment In either 
Bosnia or Kosovo until the 
regime in Belgrade changes is 
gaining more supporters. Sen- 
ator Richard G Lugar, for 
instance, has laid out a pro- 
gramme for supporting the 
democratic opposition in Ser- 
bia. James Rubin, the State 

Department spokesman, thia 
week responded to criticisms 
that US policy was sustaining, 
Milosevic In power by saying' 
that the Serbian leader was 
part of the problem rather 
than part of the solution and 
that he could be no guarantor 
of stability in Kosovo. 

Rubin’s remarks produced 
a predictable flurry of attacks 
on the United States in the 
rump Yugoslav parliament 
and in the controlled press. 
As for Russia, while the gov- 
ernment remains opposed to 
the use of military force in 
most circumstances, it is well 
known that Yevgeny Prima- 
kov has no Hiring for Milose- 
vic, and no confidence in his 
foture. 

Milosevic has to an extent 
brought this Increased hostil- 
ity on himself by his recent 


actions, which combine an as- 
sault on what remains of free 
Institutions hi Serbia with a 
purge of some of the more 
rational and Independent of 
his own officials, as wen as 
what looks like preparations 
for a confrontation with 
Montenegro. 

T HE CLOSURE and 
legal hobbling of inde- 
pendent newspapers 
and broadcasters, and 
the rttemiftsais of independent 
academics at Belgrade Uni- 
versity were followed by a 
purge of his own inner circle, 
which brought down the 
army chief of staffi the head of 
intelligence, the air force 
commander, a senior official 
of his own party and many of 
their associates. 

Some at least of these 
people are out because, what- 
ever their complicity in Milo- 
sevic’s policies in the past, 
they objected to the brutal 
BflmpHigtt in Kosovo or to 
actions which now risk a 
clash with Montenegro. Most 
have been replaced by men 
loyal to Milosevic’s wife, Mir- 
jana. in Belgrade, the couple 
are being openly compared 


vriui arc oeausescus. me pa: 

sibility af a crisis over Monb 
negro has reminded thns 
who have to deal with Mflos 
vie that tills mischief make 
never sits stffl. He feeds o 
crises, which he both create 
and then exploits in a Jeky 
and Hyde manner , first mal 
ing war and then mairin 
peace, and deriving momei 
turn from both processes. 

What is also clarifying to 
m in d s of the outside power 
is consideration of how costl 
the business of coddling MIk 
sevic has become. At the en 
of this year the mandate < 
Nato’s stabilisation force i 
Bosnia has to be renewee 
The UN representative L 
Bosnia, Elizabeth Rehn, ha 
estimated that the 33,00( 
strong force will be needo 
for another four years. Sam 
think it will be much longer. 

The cost of the 2,000 intei 
national verifiers destined fo 
Kosovo, and of the 
force which will be statione 
in Macedonia to get them on 
m toe event of trouble, no\ 
has to be added to the Bosni 
sums. On top of these mliitar 
and quasi-military costs 
there is the expense of to 


civil effort in Bosnia and cf 
economic aid in Bosnia and 
Kosovo, in the former, only a 
limited economic revival is 
possible; in the second, there 
is likely to be no revival at all 
For Russia, the cost of supply- 
ing Serbia with gas and oil for 
which Belgrade is unable to 
pay — gas and oil without 
which Serbia’s economy 
would finally c ollapse — must 
be a serious consideration for 
a country whose finances are 
under strain. 

The west and Russia pos- 
sess a dual key which, turned 
in ooncert, could hasten toe 
end of the Milosevic regime. 
The West sustains Milosevic 
by treating him as the most 
important diplomatic partner 
in the Balkans. Russia sus- 
tains him by giving him help 
whenever Western military 
action is threatened and by 
the vital energy supplies. Rus- 
sia Is constrained by the state 
of opinion in the Duma, 
where support for Serbia is a 
test Issue for the cniwmmitehi 
and the nationalists. That is a 
serious complicating factor, 
but toe effort ought still to be 
made to coordinate Western 
and Russian policy. 


The indictment of Milose- 
vic must at some point be- 
come an issue. That is why 
the arrest of General Krstic is 
important, in Itself, and be- 
cause It could be a sign that 
the decision has been taken to 
attempt arrests of Karadzic 
and Mladic in the near future. 

Some believe Karadzic has 
tried to negotiate his own ar- 
rest, and has already sent out 
of Bosnia many documents he 
believes would be useful in 
his defence. The problem may 
be to ensure that he does not 
lose his life in any attempt at 
arrest — either in crossfire or 
to bodyguards who might con- 
ceivably have been charged to 
kill him as a last resort If his 
arrest was imminent 

Whether Karadzic himselT 
has seen the writing on toe 
wall is unknown, but It Is 
time others did so. It Is not 
only a matter of Bosnia and 
Kosovo. ’Sooner or later the 
problem will be one of manag- 
ing toe transition in Serbia It- 
self and trying to ensure both 
that it is not bloody and that 
it does not lead to a regime no 
better, or not much better, 
than that of Milosevic and his 
wife. 
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Here is the news from the BBC: its 
next boss could come from the US 


Auntie’s 

imports 



O NE OF the BBC's Mg 
drama productions 
this Christmas is the 
American, an adaptation of 
Henry James's novel about a 
rich and successful man from 
the US^ who comes to Europe, 
where be Is despised, patron- 
ised and plotted against by 
suspicious inhabitants. 

BydfiMghtfWcouKddemce, 
just before the BBC unveiled 
this drama to the critics, it 
was reported that Howard 
Stringer — the president of 
Sony in the US and former 
Chief of CBS television — to 
being considered as a poss- 
ible camfidate for director 
general of the BBC when SSr 
JohnBfcrt retires hi spring 
2000. Those who watch — or, 
like me, work, for — the BBC 
staff may now And hi The 
American metaphors which 
Henry James never intended. 

The name ofHoward 
Stringer is frequently men- 
tioned in connection with m 
senior Jobs in British teleyf- - 

sion— heWa& rumoured to - 

be m the naming to become 
chief executive of Channel4 
— and always causes great 
excitement TMs is partly be- 
cause those who are only 
semi-literate in American 
television cahtnre confhse 
him with Jerry Springer, the 
sexually outrageous Ameflr 
can talk show host 
This misunderstanding 
may work in Stringer’s 
favour. Startled BBC staff ad- 
justing to the prospect of a 
giant phallus being attached 
to the statue of Ariel above 
Broadcasting House— and 
the handing over of the air- 
waves 24 hours a day to 
shows with titles like Hot To 
Trot living With A Nympho- 
maniac — may subsequently 
be reheved to find that their 


Hqw novel. If the 
director general had 
to be introduced to 
Peter Mandelson 


putativ e new boss is famous 
m Ameri can television dr- 

rlpc maitiTy ffcr Tnrfrn gthe 
talk-show host David Letter- 
man from NBC to CBS- 
Another reason for String- 
er’s visibility on British 
media shortlists is that he Is 
not entirely an American. 
Ra ther an the Conservatives 
used to stress the Scottish ori- 
gins of Ian McGregor — the 
“Mderiy Imported Ameri- 
can.*', as the then Bishop of 
Durham called him, brought 

in to run the National Coal 
Board in the Eighties — so 
Stringer supporters to this 
country point to Ms Welsh 
birth, British passport and 
recent purchase ofa house in 
Oxfordshire with apparent 
eye to retirement here- So, 
were he to be Imported to the 
BBC, he could not strictly be 
described by bishops or any- 
one else as American, or in- 
deed elderly, for he is 65. 


r^VENi 

that Stringer might run 

I— the BBC (and the fact 
that this pr op osal is taken _ 
seriously both internally and 
gyfgmafly ) rp wnk three gig- 
nificant assumptions about 
tfafe country and its televi- 
sion which would not have 
been (he care 10 years ago* 
The first Is that British and 
American culture are largely 

Interchangeable. There Is 

evidence for this view. 

particularly in a week when 
Channel 4 spent a reported 
£400^000 cm signing up Mon- 
ire Lewinsky for an inter- 
view. It’s also the dear that 

Stringer’s Initial Wetohness 


vant^ged him In the Axnen- 
ean entertainment industry, 
while Tina Brown, Harold 

Bva»A Anna Wtatour and 
others flourished whe® mak- 
ing a culture jump later tn 
their careers. 

However, a Brit idling 


America has already been 
heavily exposed to the local 
climate through the preva- 
lance of American products 
in this country. The reverse 
traffic consists largely of 
screenings ofBBC costume 
dramas and the occasional 


magazine piece about Cod 
Britannia. While it would be 
novel to have a director gen- 
eral who actually needed to 
be introduced to Peter Man- 
delson. the job of running the 
BBC involves so many social 
and political nuances — espe- 
cially with devolution loom- 
ing — thatitnmstbetioubtftxl 
whether even a Welsh- Amer- 
ican could rehrand himself 
rapidly enough. 

Yet Stringer’s outsider 

status would in the eyes ofhis 
supporters be the main at- 
traction as the second as- 
sumption underlying his 
candidacy would be that the 
BBC must permanently be 
revolutionised from without 
Until Birt was brought to 
from LWT (followed by a 
chairman, Shr Christopher 
Bland, from the same 
source), the (Erector general 
had traditionally risen 
through the ranks. 

B UT THE Thatcberite 
view that the corpora- 
tion needed to be 
refashioned by an external 
candidate resulted in thftlm- 
portlngoffigures from com- 
mercial te levision. The idea 
that an outsider is always 
best may now have become 
dogmaatBcrntdcasttog- - .u 
HoasfcYethitrignin^ty.if^ 
ihe BBC governors were to 
bring in Stringer ar another 
external candidate now, they 
vrouMefibtfvelybeslgnalr • 

' toe end ofBlrtism, as the 

man Oytog to on Concorde ' 
would have little knowledge ' 
oforcmmectlcaiwiththesoc- 
cession struct ur es carefully 
put In place by the current 
director general. 

The third lesson to be 
drawn would be that the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion is — like many of this 
country’s famous industries 
— now seen essentially as a 
global business which, Bke 
toe Times or the Telegraph, 
might just as easily be run by 
a foreigner as by anyone else. 
Birt has encouraged above 
all the inteamationaHsation of 
the BBC, through global and 
digital services. But the diffi- 
culty remains — and would 
be the biggest obstacle to 
Stringer getting the job— 
that the BBC is overwhebn- 
ingly funded by the British 
for the British. 

-In this sense, for Birt, 
replacement by Stringer 
would contain both vtndtLca- 
tion and irony. Recruitment 
to Broadcasting House from 
Sony /CBS— even if the can- 
didate had domestic and nos- 
talgic reasons for the transla- 
tion — would seem to 
confirm the BBC’s intmna- 
tional business credibility, a 
status which has been Birtis 
main goal as director 


But, were this reputation 
to be sealed by Stringer's ap- 
pointment, there would also 
be poignancy for Birt. For it 

is widely thought that he 
once contemplated the oppo- 
site journey. Admired In the 
American television Indite- 
try — which gave him a 
special Emmy award for his 
achi evements at the BBC — 
SSr John was mentioned in 
connection with some US 
television postings towards 
fheaiwl n fWafin rt fMm Rnt 
it seems that he was felt 
finally to be too hl^ibrow 
and too English to preside 
over an American cultural 
empire, ft wonldhe galling to 
see Stringm overcome the 
opposite objections. ■ 
Whether or not Stringer 
becomes this first director 
general of the BBC’s second 
century, the £act that his can- 
didacy is even contemplated . 
is highly revealing of the 
change of culture within 
Broa dcasting Bouse and 
British television generally, 
InanovelabouttheBBC, 
Keith’s corporation would 
indeed be handed over atthe 
end ofthe 20 th century to an 
American executive work- . 
ingfora Japanese mtdti- 

natianaL The historical and 

cultucal carve is Just soper- 

fect. The screening this . 
Christmas ofTbe American 
a Classic KBCawtame 

drama made with one eye on 
the US market — will hold an 
extra level of meaning for 
those who watch or work for 
the BBC. 



Faking it 



A FTER a damning inter- 
nal inquiry. Carlton TV 
concluded yesterday 
that their own sensational 
drug-smuggling programme 
The Connection should never 
have been shown because 
“scenes in the programme 
were fake". 

1 am a practising documen- 


tary-maker of 20 years experi- 
ence, so I was concerned that 
they went on to say^Docu- 
mentary programme-makers 
need careftilly to review some 
habits of their trade, if TV doc- 
umentaries are to continue to 
be a service to and trusted by 
viewers”. 

The inquiry rejected The 
Connection producer’s excuse 
that: “Documentary tech- 
niques and the creative use of 
film grammar are not lies” (al- 
though they conceded that 
“This kind of approach to doc- 
umentary-making is shared by 
other people in the industry in 
varying degrees”). 

Carlton ruled: "The scenes 
should not have been pre- 
sented in this way. This avow- 
edly serious programme 
should have opted without 
hesitation for strict reliabil- 
ity." So should the public 
worry about me? I have 


mocked up countless se- 
quences in my films. It would 
be wrong to claim that I have 
had no sleepless nights over 
what I have done, but I would 
say overall that I contemplate 
my mocked up sequences not 
with guilt but pride. They 
were, 1 would argue, “legiti- 
mate fakes”. On occasions you 
find yourself cheating to order 
to arrive at a more convincing 
account of what you believe to 
be the truth. 

It is for this reason, 1 be- 
lieve, that the TV community 
was at first so unwilling to 
condemn outright what was 
done in The Connection. We 
have all faked sequences, and 
we all have a concept of what 
is a legitimate fake and what 
is illegitimate. 

There is a principle you can 
apply, which is this: “It is le- 
gitimate if what you are trying 
to convey, by whatever means. 


represents the truth as you 
know if. I can give a couple cf 
examples from my own films. 
In an ITV documentary, 
Christmas Past, we came 
across a wonderful inter- 
viewee in his eighties who had 
been on the Western Front, on 
December 24, 1914. At lipm he 
had heard carol singing in the 
German trenches. He had 
climbed the firestep and saw, 
to his astonishment, lighted 
Christmas trees all along the 
trenches. It was the start of 
the celebrated truce cf 1914 
where the two sides met in no- 
man’s-land. 

There is no archive film of 
this extraordinary event My 
solution was to mock up the 
scene he had described and I 
found myself sitting on the 
floor to a Wandsworth studio 
behind a model of the 
trenches, waving a piece of 
corrugated plastic to front of 


The television 
commiBiity was 
at first unwilling 
to condemn 
The Connection 
outright We’ve afl 
faked sequences 


lights which shone through 
boles drilled in the triangular 
shape of little Christmas trees 
to give a flicker effect. 

When he saw the scene, 
which lasted only a few 
seconds on screen, the execu- 
tive producer exclaimed 
“Where did you find that?" We 
explained that we bad mocked 


it up. Was it legitimate? We 
felt it was, though wp had no 
idea really what the viewer 
would make of it And to write 
“Reconstruction" over it 
would have ruined the story. 
We simply said nothing about 
what was on screen — we did 
not claim to havp unearthed 
an amazing bit of “never seen 
before" archive material. Was 
this a legitimate fake? 1 be- 
lieve so, though others might 
disagree. 

T HERE is one other fake 
that 1 still worry about 
now. though 1 do not feel 
what we did was really repre- 
hensible. In wildlife film-mak- 
ing. fakery is absolutely stock- 
in-trade. TTie series was City 
Safari, about wildlife in Lon- 
don. We made enquiries and 
were introduced to a falconer 
with his kestrel called Rosie 
who, in fact, had a starring 
role in the BBC’s Life On 
Earth. 

He brought along a few dead 
sparrows and set up a scene 
for us. Rosie was apparently 
stooping on the dead bird with 
the Tower of London in the 
background. It was a fantastic 
shot The director of pro- 
grammes exclaimed: “Amaz- 
ing! How did you get that?’ 
When we told him we had 
faked it he was a little • est- 
fallen. But then that was the 
only way to compete to terms 
of production values with the 
big gtms of wildlife film-mak- 
ing. Again, we did not put 
“reconstruction" up on 
screen. We just said kestrels 
live mainly on sparrows in 
London, whicb was true. 

The difficulty with the 
mocked up sequences in the 
film The Connection is not 
that they were faked, but wbat 
the film-makers claimed about 
them. As the* Carlton report 
says: "Had the drug traffick- 
ing scenes been broadcast as 
reconstruction rather than 
reality, the programme would 
have been a valuable one. if 
not a candidate for prizes." 

However, if you go on to 
claim in narration that your 
own hotel room is a “secret 
location” when it patently is 
not then you are deliberately 
misleading the viewer. It is 
likely that you would only 
contemplate taking such a des- 
perate course of action if you 
really did not have much of a 
story to the first place. If your 
story has crashed because you 
cannot get the people you need 
to make it work, you have to 
either abandon it altogether or 
try to salvage something of in- 
terest from what you do know. 

In such circumstances it is 
no defence to say: “Everyone 
fakes things up in documen- 
tary film-making’’. That is 
true, but there is fakery which . 
helps illustrate a story you 
know to be true and fakery 
which takes the place of a real 
story whicb you have not 
managed to get The first is le- 
gitimate and the second is 
not 


Gavin Welghtman Is an 
Independent television producer 


Just this once, the Government should give in to blackmail 

Dumb and dumber 



■ , QNG ago, in a different 
| world, when Britain had 
I— more than; one political 
party, labour activists went 
looking for votes. They 
courted Worcester Woman. 
They pursued Montego Man, 
and the temperamental vox 
populi of Basildon. Flew vot- 
ers. however, received the 
kind of special, dedicated at- 
tention that Labour lavished 
npon animal lovers. After 
Education, Education, Educa- 
tion, it was Rabbits, Rabbits, 
Rabbits. Not to mention foxes, 
mink, .piglets, bens, sheep, 
mice and monkeys: It seemed 
that virtually everything that 
name out of the Ark stood to 
benefit from a Labour victory. 
Only freshwater fish — after 
aD, anglers are voters, too — 
and the vermin underclass cf 
cockroaches, wasps amflice, 
were left to the protection of 
the Tories. The party became 
so strongly identified with 
four-legged happiness that 
IFAW, the International Fund 
for Animal Welfare, presented 
It with £1 mfflian, believing it 

offered “the best -across-the- 

board deal for animals.” 

In case there was any doubt 
about who cared most for our 
dumb chums, the party 
brought out a leaflet called 
New Labour, New Life for An- 
imals. “Labour bag consis- 


tently shown itself as the only 
party to trust on issues of ani- 
mal welfare”, it boasted. 
“Labour is the only party with 
carefully researched policies, 
and the political will to carry 
them out” There followed no 
end of encouraging news, 
enough to beguile the whole 
spectrum of British animal 
lovers, from moderate Scottie- 
keepers to raving tocendia- 
rists. True, same of the small 
print was a little lacklus t re: 
labour only “believed" that 
the keeping erf circus anhrmia 
should be regulated, it simply 
“wanted” — who doesn’t? — 
the countryside to become 
“ecologically richer”. But 
there was enough vigorous 
proclamation- to convince 
many animal lovers that 
Labour would really change 
things. Coming out against 
cruelty in food production, for 
example, Labour said: “We 
win outlaw the debeaking of 
poultry except for veterinary 
reasons." It declared itself 
“totally opposed to fto* farm- 
ing”, and said it would “take 
action to end this cruel 
method as soon as practica- 
ble”. It repeated its commit. 

meat to a free vote on hunting: 
It said it would look at the wel- 
fare of laboratory animals: 


“We wm support a Royal 

Commission to review the ef- 
fectiveness and justification of 
animal experiments, and to 
examine alternatives”. The 
whole tiling carried the signa- 
ture of Tony Blair. Knowing 
he was a pretty straight kind 
of gay, many people believed 
him. “A lot of our members 
voted Labour on the strength 
of that leaflet”, says a spokes- 
woman for the National Anti- 
Vhtisection Society. 

ft seems unlikely that Barry 
Horne, the prisoner who is 
now approaching the 60th day 
of his hunger strike, ever 
voted stall — a career in ur- 


ban terrorism is probably in- 
compatible with suffrage — 
but he certainly believed New 
Labour's pledges, or assur- 
ances, or whatever form of 
commitment they amounted 
to. It is to protest against the 
Government's failure to sup- 
port a Royal Commission that 
he Is starving himself If the 
Government does not give in. 
and establish the commission 
before the next election, he 
wlU. his associates say, die for 
the cause. After that, unruly 
funeral processions and a 
mawkish tribute from Brigitte 
Bardot will be the least of it If 
Home dies, the police expect a 
renewal of violence against 


They face threats 
of self-slaughter 
from disappointed 
animal-lovers 


people and property. The Ani- 
mal Rights MUltia has already 
threatened to kill 10 people tf 
Home starves to death. 

The Government says it has 
no plan s to set up a Royal 
Commission, and Is “not pre- 
pared to allow policy to be dic- 
tated by blackmail” While 
one sympathises with this 
reluctance to indulge threats 
erf self-slaughter from disap- 
pointed voters — after aft, 
where would it end? — the 
outrage is overdone. Home is 
nek asking the Government to 
act against its expressed in- 
tentions. Indeed he is simply 
demanding that it does what it 
said It would do. And while It 
must, of course, be disagree- 
able to be manipulator by a 
convicted shop-bomber, the 
Government has no one to 
blame for this nasty ultima- 
tum but itself, it should have 


been more carefUL Its de- 
beaked chickens are coming 
borne to roost 

No one likes to be tricked — 
and a coalition of passionate 
pressure groups, easily roused 
to fury and demonstrations, 
was not manifestly, going to 
forgive New Labour for a cyni- 
cal show erf support 

A T Compassion in World 
Farming, Peter Steven- 
son, the political and 
legal director, says Labour 
has “disappointed many, 
many people" — including 
himself; While he believes in 
the integrity of Elliot Morley, 
Labour’s spokesman on ani- 
mal welfare, be doubts if Mor- 
ay’s superiors — Straw, Man- 
delson. Campbell, Blair — 
have any genuine commit- 
ment to a nimal welfare: “I 
don’t think they care, at alL” 
Certainly, he admits, Labour 
says nicer things about ani- 
mals than the Tories ever did. 
and has even managed to get 
animals re- classified in 
Europe, as “sentient beings” 
instead of agricultural prod- 
ucts. In terms erf animal wel- 
fare, however, almost nothing 
has changed. Labour's New 
Life For Anim als has not fea- 
tured a ban on debeaking. or 
for fa rming , or any reduction 
in yve exports. The Tories did, 
he points out ban two cruel 
farming practices: veal crates 
and sow stalls. “What has 
Labour banned? In terms of 
concrete action, the answer is 
nothing”. 

Why doesn't the Home 
Office simply announce that a 
Royal Commission will be set 
up, as advertised, and stop 
Horne killing himself? It 
would hardly be a policy U- 
tum and such a capitulation 
would deprive animals rights 
extremists of what they most 
want and should not be given: 
thelr first martyr. 
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Paul Leyton 


By rocket 

and snail 


A S chief develop- 
ment engineer for 
Britain's Black 
Knight rocket In 
the 1950s, Paul Ley 
ton, who has died aged 84, laid 
the foundations for Britain to 
launch Its only national satel- 
lite. But having presided over 
half of the 22 successful sub- 
orbital launchings of Black 
Knight from Woomera in 
Australia, Leyton lost heart 
because of waning govern- 
ment support and abandoned 
rocketry to become a success- 
ful restaurateur. 

In 1971, Black Knight's suc- 
cessor, Black Arrow, put Brit- 
ain’s Prospero satellite in 
orbit, making this country 
the sixth nation after Russia, 
the United States, France, 
Japan and China to achieve 
orbital capability. But even 
before that launch took place 
Edward Heath’s government 
bad justified Leyton's deci- 
sion to pull out by cancelling 
the project. 

Leyton began as an appren- 
tice at Austin Motors in 1931 
after attending Kings wood 
School, Bath. A Methodist 
minister’s son, he was 
brought up on the Isle of 
Wight, where his rocket 
career was to blossom. Later, 
tiring of the motor industry 
anti though unq ualifi ed, he 
turned to teaching at Tipton, 
Staffordshire. While on a 
teacher-training course he 
learned to fly with the Royal 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
and in 1936 joined the RAF. 
With war approaching he was 
transferred to the air branch 
of the Royal Navy and the 
RAF School of Aero Engineer- 
ing at Henlow, Bedfordshire. 

His engineering skills were 
honed with the Fleet Air Arm 
during the war, and the sys- 
tem Of aircraft maintpnanfp 
which he devised was adopted 
throughout the Navy. He 
served in the aircraft carriers 
Argus and Furious, and was 
awarded the DSC when an 
aircraft crash-landed on the 
deck of Furious and he 
dashed to rescue the pilot 
from the flumps He claimed 
to be the only naval officer 
fUlly qualified as pilot, navi- 
gator, and flight engineer, 
and was a lieutenant-com- 
mander when he returned to 
civilian life in 1945. 

With Sperry Gyroscope in 
1951, he worked on the Navy’s 
first surface-to-air missile, 
the Seaslug, and then moved 
to Vickers Armstrong as a 
chief trials engineer. In 1956 
the Isle of Wight-based 
Saunders Roe company in- 
vited him to join its Black 



Knight rocket team as chief 
I development engineer. 

He began by constructing a 
test site for tethered trials on 
a cliff edge near the Needles 
(maintained for the benefit of 
astonished tourists to this 
day.) There was less opposi- 
tion to rocket engine noise at 
that time, and the rocket was 
almost completely developed 
there before live firings were 
started in Australia. 

C OMPARED with 
the massive rock- 
ets for launching 
missiles and satel- 
lites being devel- 
oped in the US- / Soviet space 
race, the Black Arrow was 
puny. It was only 43ft tall — 
but was able to place a 2421b 
satellite into a low polar 
orbit. Compared with the 
billions being spent by the 
rival superpowers, it was 
costing less than £3.5 million 
a year. But even that proved 
too much for a sceptical gov- 
ernment facing an over- 
burdened budget 
When Leyton opted out of 
the doomed programme he 
did so with good grace, ac- 
companying his departure 
with a letter to the Times ad- 
mitting that space research 
was not the answer to all. or 
even many of Britain’s prob- 
lems. He prophesied that in 
tLme it would benefit all 
branches of engineering and 


“provide a way oF further sat- 
isfying our natural curiosity 
about the nature of the physi- 
cal universe". 

He and his wife Nancy es- 
tablished a gourmet restau- 
rant in a former public house 
called the Miners' Arms, near 
the Somerset village of 
Priddy. They discovered that 
lead-miners in the Mendip 
Hills had traditionally cooked 
and eaten the local snails, 
sometimes known by. the 
more palatable name of Men- 
dlp WaUfish. 

The Leytons were soon 
breeding the snails. anH as 
garlic-haters they served 
them with a sauce of herbs, 
butter and cheese. Good Food 
awards followed, and Ley- 
ton's scientific approach to 
catering led him to pioneer 
frozen foods. The invention of 
a “temperature stick" en- 
abled him to mail frozen 
snails and other delicacies to 
a large clientele who could 
check that they had not 
thawed during transit 

They retired in 1973 and 
returned to the Isle of Wight 
where Leyton became a 
county councillor. Nancy died 
in 1993, and he is survived by 
their four sons. 


Reginald Tuntfll 


Paul Leyton, rocket engineer, 
restaurateur, bom June 1, 1914; 
died November 4, 1998 




A Country Diary 


SOUTH SHROPSHIRE: Where 
the Onny squeezes south- 
wards through the gap be- 
tween Wenlock Edge's south- 
west end and that boss of high 
ground to the west sits medi- 
aeval Stokesay — castle and 
church and Cum. The meek 
winter sun on a recent morn- 
ing washed over the front of 
its timber gatehouse, lemon 
and tangerine contrasting 
with festoons of scarlet rose- 
hips In the dry moat below. 
There were still plenty of 
windfall apples too, their ex- 
quisite flavour (of some long 


forgotten variety) putting to 
shame the docile, imported 
sorts so common now. 

Climbing southwards I was 
soon beyond the traction en- 
gine and stationery baler, 
over the level crossing on the 
Hereford line and into Stoke 
Wood. There were voices 
above me and a group of 
people were soon visible, pic- 
nicking where the last golden 
sweet chestnut leaves flut- 
tered against the chill sky. In 
this unlikely setting they 
turned out to be members of 
the Arthur Ransome Society 
enjoying a holiday in these 
western hills. 

ROGER REDFERN 



Weekend birthdays 



THE life and work of Dave 
Brnbeck, 78 tomorrow, 
should be enough to w arm the 
cockles of any third age advo- 
cate’s heart No other jam mu- 
sician could match his tri- 
umph last month, rounding off 
a 13-date tour of Britain with 
the same rave reviews that 
greeted the same percussive 
chords and shifting harmo- 
nies he brought across the 
Atlantic 40 years ago. 

Apart from fads like skiffle 
and Dbddand, Brnbeck has 
seen off his hardline critics, 
those uneasy with his ground- 
ing in classical music (he 
studied under Milhaud and 
Schoenberg), his preference 
for the concert hall against the 
jazz dub, his Image — an 
those cold war tours as an 
ambassador of American 
music — and his sheer popu- 
larity! remember Take Five 
penally made it to the POP 
charts. Just to emphasise that 
ha's still in touch with the 
roots of jazz, Brubeck played 
out last month with Elling- 
ton's Take The A-Train. 
Here’s one wrinkly for whom 
the beat goes on. 


Today’s birthdays: Jose Car- 
reras, operatic tenor, 52: Ln- 
cie Clayton, founder of the 
model and secretarial agency, 
70; Lord Dubs, under-secre- 
tary of state, Northern Ire- 
land Office, 66; Eddie (the 
Eagle) Edwards, ski jumper, 
35; Hanif KnreisMu novelist, 
44; Little Richard, rock 
singer, 63; Lord Longford, 
campaigner, 93; Terry 
Maher, writer and publisher, 
63: Janet Morgan, writer and 
editor, 53; Sheridan Morley, 
critic, 57; Carlton Palmer, 
footballer. 33; Jeremy Sand- 
ford, author, 64; Bill Skitt, 
assistant commissioner, Met- 
ropolitan Police, 57; Adam 
Thorpe, poet, 42; L&nny 
Wadkins, golfer, 49. 

Tomorrow’s other birthdays: 
Janet Anderson, MP, junior 

minis ter for film and tourism, 

49; Lord (Jack) Ashley, CH, 
campaigner for the disabled, 
76; Bill Ashton, founder-di- 
rector. National Youth Jazz 
Orchestra, 62; Gordon Dune, 
footballer, 33; Wendy Ellis, 
ballerina. 47; Gerry Francis, 
football manager, 47; Jill 
Hamxnersley-Parber, table- 
tennis player, 47; Geoff 
Hoon, MP, minister of state, 
Lord Chancellor's Office, 45: 
Maurice Hope, boxer, 47; 
Jonathan King, broadcaster, 
55: Eileen Langsley, photog- 
rapher, 55; Helen Liddell, 
MP, minister of state, Scottish 
Office, 48: Eric Newby, travel 
writer, 79; Prof Lord Porter 
of Lnddenham. OM, FRS, 
chemist, 78; Alastalr Ross 
Goobey, broadcaster and 
fluid manager, 53; Richard 
Shepherd, Conservative MP, 
56; Prof Sir Bryan 
Thwaites. engineer and 
mathematician, 75; Charles 
Vance, actor, director 69. 


Henry Horton 


All eyes on the ball 


I t is in a spirit of affection, 
in no way diminishing his 
quaintly fashioned mode of 
redoubtable hatemanahip , 
that we remember Henry Hor- 
ton, who has died aged 75. 
Colin Ingleby-Mackenzie. his 
captain at Hampshire, called 
his stance "lavatorial”. No- 
one in the post-war years, 
when outward signs of ortho- 
doxy were encouraged, came 
within a comical contortion of 
resembling it 

The crouching, seemingly 
awkward, posture did not pre- 
vent him scoring 21,669 first- 
class runs and 32 hundreds. 
He compiled them mostly at 
No 3 in the order, at his own 
pace. Opposing spectators oc- 
casionally yawned, but at 
Northlands Road, Southamp- 
ton, and at Hampshire's other 
grounds, his unerring concen- 
tration — hewn from the 
Philip Mead school of applica- 
tion — was treasured. 

Jimmy Gray, a county con- 
temporary. recalled the vast 
contrast in style between Roy 
Marshall, Hampshire's natu- 
ral cavalier, and Horton, the 
constant model of obduracy. 
“Yet when we were chasing 
runs, I suspect that Henry, 
plodding along as ever, possi- 
bly won ns more matches”. In 
that context, there could 
hardly be a finer tribute to a 
batsman who spumed head- 
lines or the merest bint of 
flamboyant anriwiwv 
On one occasion, the Som- 


erset skipper, Maurice Trem- 
lett was so exasperated at 
Horton's dogged, one- paced 
defence that he suddenly 
crammed the “V” area with 
fielders and ordered a succes- 
sion of bowlers to prevent the 
batsman with non-stop half 
volleys. Horton allowed him- 
self a private chuckle and sus- 
tained the same straight bat 
Bora at Col wall Green. Her- 
efordshire, Horton had as- 
sumed that his sporting 
career would probably be de- 
voted to football. He had gone 
in 1947 from Worcester City to 
Blackburn Rovers, as one of 
those tough, ever-dependable, 
wing halves. At times he was 
played at centre half, though 
he lacked the height to com- 
mand the penalty area, com- 



Horton . . . straight bat 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN REPORTING the resigna- 
tion <tf Tory peers, pages 4 and 
5, yesterday,, we accidentally 
accompanied a note about 
Lord Home (who has resigned) 
with a photograph cf Lord 
Howe, the Conservative front- 
bench health spokesman in the 
Lords (who has not resigned). 
Apologies to both peers. 

IN A REPORT headed. Moun- 
taineer’s reputation hits rock 
bottom, page 21, November 27, 
we misnamed, the former di- 
rector of the Boston Science 
Museum. He is Bradford 
Washburn, the leading au- 
thority on Mount McKinley 
(now often called by its Na- 
tive American name, Denali). 


IN A report, page 26 , Decem- 
ber 3, we repeated a Latin 
phrase quoted by Dr Hassel- 
kus, the former head of 
Rover, hut got it slightly 
wrong. It should have been. 
Hie Rhodes, hie salto. Here is 
Rhodes, here I jump. 

THE IMMACULATE Concep- 
tion (Christmas Books, page 
37, G2, November 27) does 
not describe the parthenoge- 
netic conception of Jesus by 
Mary, in case we made you 
C hink it did. It Is the doctrine 
that Mary herself was con- 
ceived by her mother with- 
out the stain of Original Sin. 
The Virgin Birth [Concise 
Oxford] is the doctrine of 


pensating with his other con- 
scientious qualities. In 1951 
be was transferred to South- 
ampton for £ 10 , 000 , then a re- 
cord sum for the Saints. 

He had already played ll 
matches for Worcestershire 
— his brother Joe had been 
on the county staff before the 
war — and now Henry was 
prepared to give cricket a 
miss. Fellow Southampton 
footballer Arthur Holt who 
was a Hampshire coach, per- 
suaded him to help out in a 
club and ground game. It was 
the prelude to 405 appear- 
ances between 135^67 for his 
new county. In three of those 
seasons he topped 2,000 runs. 

Worcestershire had tried, 
with partial success, to give 
him a stance more in keeping 
with the norm. Now, sud- 
denly playing again, he 
reverted without thinking to 
his more rural, for him com- 
fortable, crouch. And so it 
stayed. Wisely, there were no 
more attempts to change 
thing s. Nor, significantly, did 
his team-mates ever joke 
about it “He was quite a seri- 
ous chap, obsessed with not 
giving Ms wicket away”, said 
one former colleague. 

But Henry was always a 
popular member of the Hamp- 
shire dressing room. “He 
drank halves all evening. 
After the first two, he was 
well away ... it was a stand- 
ing joke.” 

Horton was a cricketer of 


Christ’s birth without a 
human frith er. 

HOMOPHONE; From our 
television review, page 19, G2, 
December 3, “David Attenbor- 
ough . . . droning on In that 
over-annuciated way of his.” 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office qf the Readers' Edi- 
tor by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between Horn and Spm, 
Monday to Friday. Surface 
mail to Readers’ Editor, The 
Guardian, 119. Farringdon 
Road, London EClR 3ER. Fax 
0171 239 9897- E-mail: 

rmdervziguardian.co.uk 


courage. It was evident in the 
way he fielded at short-leg. 
There was the match when 
Hampshire were batting on a 
green-top. He was repeatedly 
hit on the vulnerable part of 
the thigh. “Henry never 
rubbed it Just got on with it 
making 70 or so. When he 
came in the thigh was abso- 
lutely raw ...” That innate 
bravery was also demon- 
strated on the soccer field. In 
a game for Southampton his 
jaw was broken. He came 
back in the second half on the 
left-wing. He was wired-up for 
his injury and still astonished 
his team-mates by getting in 
the goalmouth action and 
heading the ban. 

Everyone knew him as IF. 
He was a bachelor who often 
stayed with Ms three elder 
sisters. ATter giving up 
cricket he had two periods as 
the Worcestershire coach, 
and for four years in the mid- 
1970s he was a first-class 
umpire. 


David Foot 


Henry Horton, cricketer and foot- 
baller, bom April 18. 1923; died 
November 2, 1998 
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Face to Faith 

Why everyone 
needs someone 


An! diiKfrun 


O CCASIONALLY people 
say to me '‘you should 

live in the real world”, 
which seems funny because, 
as a Buddhist nun, I've hod- 
time to contemplate “the real 
world” — and if it’s discussing 
what Grant Mitchell did Last 
night I wonder who's living 
the illusion. 

We need to take time to 
understand each other, to sec 
why people do what they do. 
because the motivation be- 
hind our actions may be sur- 
prisingly similar. Everyone 

wants to be happy, to feel sat- 
isfied, and to know their life 
isn't wasted; perhaps it is only 
how we go about things that Is 
different 

For instance, when people 
say “butyou'rej ust running 
away”, we can look around 
and see that everyone retreats 
from society. Whether it is 
positive or negative depends 
on how and why we retreat 
Watching TV Is often a retreat 
from society. Reading a news- 
paper Is the same. 

“But I need to know what's 
going on” sounds like the 
voice of addiction. “What’s go- 
ing on” Is that we watch pro- 
grammes about old people left 
abandoned in their homes, 
and are so busy watching the 
TV that nobody goes to see 
how their elderly neighbour 
is. Reading a newspaper Is 
often no more than abdicating 
responsibility for the time It 
takes to read— which is 
retreat in its negative aspect, 
ie wasting time. 

One person reads a news- 
paper and feels inspired to 
help in the community; an- 
other reads the same article 
and slumps in the armchair, 
feeling it Is all too much and 
there is nothing worth doing. 
Same article, different reac- 
tion — which indicates that 
not everyone should be doing 
the same thing. It is what mo- 
tivates us that is critical. To be 
aware of our habitual reac- 
tions is useful as guidance for 
what we should do. Basic wis- 
dom is knowing whether what 
we are doing actually helps us 
achieve what we really want 
One person becoming a nun 
may be for the same reason 
that someone else is busily 
malting money: activity fu- 
elled by the wish to be happy, 
andfcopeftilly share itwlth 
others. The difference is how 
we go about it “With money I 
can have this and this, and 
then rilbe happy” is material- 
ism. People do not live just for 
money, but it seems that 
money and happiness have 
been tied in a dubious knot — 
at its tightest, it is greed. 

Slowly contemplating tiie 
situation allows a basic truth 
to emerge — that happiness is 
a state of mind, not an external i 
object How, for instance, do 
we handle a greed, an insatia- 
ble appetite that threatens our 
very existence? Here is an in- 
dication of monastic ism and 
its use in the community. If 
society is out on a dangerous 
iimh — trying to grab rain- 
bows of happiness — some 
responsible members of it will 


offer themselves as a counter- 
balance. You can treat 
“I-want-more. 1-want-more" 
by its opposite: "I am con- 
tent”. Ordination is a renunci- 
ation of the belief that happi- 
ness is an external object It 
sets a different example. 

A group of us are presently 
working to transform a former 
police station into a commu- 
nity centre for the future. 
Being around in my robes 
means children (and adults) 

see there arc people who live 

life differently. Milling along 

in a shopping mall I feel I have 

a place; balancing extremes. 
Ordination is not one person 
thinking only of themselves: it 
Is one person acting on the 
understanding that we are all 
Inter-dependent, 
Interdependence is the key. 
To understand it we need to lot 
go of the ridiculous notion 
that we can ever be indepen- 
dent As soon os we strive to 
be independent, we prove we 
depend on something. We are, 
for example, dependent on our 
mother and father for our 
very existence. In turn, our 
parents' existence depended 

on four people; our ancestors 
may have died but that does 
not mean that we happened 
without them. 

The Idea that money brings 
independence is a fallacy. 
Take, for Instance, our daily 
bread — how many people are 
involved in that? If you buy it. 


Happiness is a 
state of mind not 
an external object 


someone else must have done 
the baking. To sustain the “in- 
dependent you”, how many 
people does it take? Trying to - 
appear independent necessi- 
tates ignoring the way things 
are. Ignorance, as the Buddha 
said, begins with'T'. 

One way or another we are 
connected to everything. The 
butterfly flapping its wings 
and the ensuing avalanche 
comes to mind. Through 
science or faith— which are 
themselves interdependent— 
we come to the same conclu- 
sion. We cannot be human 
without belonging to the 
human race. 

Once we understand the no- 
tion of interdependence then 
there is no separation be- 
tween monasticism and the 
community. It really has got 
nothing to do with how far 
away monks and nuns appear 
to be; it is to do with your 
understanding. We are all In- 
extricably linked; apparent 
ports of a not-so-apparent 
whole. 

However long It takes in 
silent reflection for the real- 
isation of interdependence to 
permeate your very being, it is 
worth it. For It is then, and 
only then, that one can really 
contribute to the community. 
And the community is you. 


Ani Chud run is setting up a 
Buddhist Centre In Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. For more 
information ring 01444 482945 
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Top accountant accuses senior tax officials of ‘ignoring corruption’ ... . 

Inland Revenue attacked 
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PhilBp Inman 

S enior inland Rev- 
enue officials were 
severely criticised 
yesterday for their 
handling of a mag. 
sive fraud that resulted in one 
of the tax agency's top officers 
going to jafl. for five years. Se- 
nior executives were accused 
of ignoring - corruption and 
failing to put in place ade- 
quate safeguards to protect 
the public from rogue tax in- 
spectors. 

. The accusations are con- 
tained in a letter from a senior 
accountant to the main parlia- 
mentary watchdog, the Public 
Accounts Committee, which 


vriH question members of the 
Inland Revenue Board at a 
meeting on Monday 

The complaints are likely 
to concern accountants and 
taxpayers who face a growing 
number of investigations fol- 
lowing the introduction of die 
new self-assessment scheme 
for many workers. The letter; 
written by John Gwyez; head 
of tax investigations at top ac- 
countancy firm P an n pH Kerr 
Forster; documents a series of 
management failures by the 
Inland Revenue in the early 
Nineties before fee trial of 
special compliance officer 
Michael ADcock. 

All cock was convicted of 
fraud earlier this year in a 


case that proved hugely em- 
barrassing for the Revenue. 
Gwyei; a former Revenue in- 
spector; was a senior accoun- 
tant at Coopers & Lybrand at 

the time and had several deal- 
ings with ADcock. Gwyer rep- 
resented Polly Peck boss Asil 
Nadir; who was eventually 
toppled after ADcock leaked 
private documents to thA Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

Since the trial. Revenue di- 
rectors have insisted feat All- 
cock was a rogue Inspector 
who acted without the knowl- 
edge or support of senior col- 
leagues. 

They have also claimed 
that independent procedures 
have been implemented to 


safeguard the public if future 
complaints arise about staff. 
But Gwyer alleges that he and 

the then deputy chairman of 
Coopers & lybrand, Peter 
Alien, wrote to Sir Anthony 
Ra tfish m, then head of t h* 
Revenue, to inform him feat 
ADcock was illegally disclos- 
ing information to fee Stock 
Exchange. He says he also re- 
ported these allegations In 
person to David Hugo, then 
head of the Revenue's En- 
quiry branch and Allcock's 


The complaints were maria 
in March 1990. But fee Rev- 
enue told an investigating 
team this year from fee Na- 
tional Audit Office, which 


checks the accounts of all gov- 
ernment departments, feat 
suspicions about Allcock were 
not raised until August 1992. 

Gwyer argues that the Rev- 
enue’s responses to the NAO i 
team reveals feat it still | 
wants to cover up the affair 
and to protect senior officers i 
from scrutiny "The fact is that 
, fee letter in March 1990 went 
to the heart of Allcock's dis- 
honest modus aperandl, yet 
the Revenue claim, according 
i to fee NAO report, that fee de- 
partment suspected nothing 
was wrong until 1992/ he says 
in the letter 

"The underlying w o r ry is 
that against a background of 
ever greater power devolved 


to the bureaucrats and with 
limited checks and balances 
built into the system for pro- 
tecting the citizen against op- 
pressive behaviour there may 
be more occurances along All- 
cock-type lines." 

Tory MP David Davies, who 
chairs the PAC, said he could 
not comment on the meeting 
or fee line of questioning he 
planned to take, but it Is un- 
derstood that several mem- 
bers of the committee are 
disturbed by the allegations 
and will press the Revenue 
chairman Nick Montague to 
justify the agency's conduct. 

A spokesman for fee Rev- 
enue said: "It would not be ap- 
propriate for us to comment-” 



Alex Brummer 


T HE whole nation owes a 
debt of gratitude to 
Oskar Lafontaine. The 
free- thinking German 
finance minister put the Euro- 
pean project baric on the eco- 
nomic/financial map, just at 
the moment that it is to be- 
come important a gain. It Is 
just 28 days to the official start 
of euro trading and the 
burghers of Frankfurt, fee 
projects heartland, are becom- 
ing nervous. 

The coordinated cut in Eu- 
roland Interest rates on Thurs- 
day. was seen in some quarters 
as a great historical event. As 
the Governor or the Bank of 
France Jean -Claude Trichet 
put it the ‘‘symbolic" start of 
the euro. The first time feat all 
euro-11 central banks had 
moved in lockstep to adjust in- 
terest rates. Perhaps. But it Is 
not quite fee triumph which 
Wim Duisenberg, the first 
president of the European 
Central Bank and his likely 
successor Trichet might have 
wanted. It was a move born 
out of weakness and misjudg- 
ment rather than strength. 

Since early September, fee 
Anglo-Saxon members of the 
Group of Seven hare been 
seeking a co-ordinated inter- 
est rate cut. to ease fee strain 
in global financial markets, 
arising from the emerging 
markets crisis. 

But not a bit of ib Bundes- 
bank President Hans Tietmey- 
er and his intellectual done at 
the ECB have stood steadfastly 
against the move despite the 
scale of the global crisis. Only 
yesterday Tietmeyer was still 
claiming it was wrong to fear 
“an overall economic crisis is 
looming." 

It was only when the global 
crisis began to impinge on 
Germany's domestic economy 
where growth will slip back to 
2 per cent in 1999, that fee 
German authorities began to 
take matters seriously Even 
now fee Bundesbank appears 
in a state of denial — - al- 
though the latest business sur - 1 
veys in Germany suggest that 
fee manufacturing sector; the 
backbone of Europe's output 
could be close to recession. 

That fee discussion took 
place at the ECB earlier in the 
week is irrelevant What fee 
Germans do has been the 
benchmark for borrowing 
costs in Europe forat least five 
years. The ECB was simply a 
convenient location for all 11 
central bankers to meet. The 
decision could as easily been 
taken through a telephone 
conference call. 



Taking it easy... bat reclusive boss Garry Weston intends to stay on as chairman 


PHOTOGRAPH; JANE BOWN 


when there are renewed wor- 
ries about the Brazilian gov- 
ernment’s ability to carry the 
fiscal elements of fee IMF 
package In Congress; the 
shape of the Russian budget 
and the worsening state of the 
Japanese economy — despite 
countless reflation packages. 

But fee exact thinking be- 
hind fee Euroland decision is 
shrouded in mystery. Central 
bankers, historically, hare en- 
joyed a capacity io surprise. 
But both fee Federal Reserve 
and latterly fee Bank of Eng- 
land's Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee hare discovered the 
virtue of telegraphing their 
decisions. 

The ECB ought to move in 
this direction loo. if It is not to 
become fee bogey institution 
of the new Europe. 

There are three basic prob- 
lems in the way fee ECB is 
likely to work. Firstly, its tar- 
geting is strictly focused on 
price stability, bringing in in- 
Dntion in fee range of 2 to 
zero per cent. Any central 
bank which works simply on 
one-way inflation target, de- 
prives monetary policymak- 
ers wife the means to make 
adjustments on fee grounds of 
employment and growth 
prospects. 

The virtue of the UK’s 2.5 
per cent Inflation target, as ex- 
plained by both the Governor 
of the Bank of England Eddie 
George and deputy Mervyn 
King in recent months, is that 
It is symmetrical. An under- 
shoot in a potentially defla- 
tionary* period, such as we 
hare now; is as much to be de- 
plored and acted against, as is 
an overshoot. 


T HE second issue is 
transparency We can 
all guess why the Bun- 
desbank acted on 
Thursday, why the Italians 
were reluctant to go all fee 
way and at the indicators 
which led the Euroland cen- 
tral banks to soften their 
stance; but we do not know. 

The only saving grace, per- 
haps, is that in a ECB of 11 na- 
tional governors keeping 
secrets may be more difficult 
than in any one central bank. 
Keeping fee deliberations 
under wraps is In effect a limit 
on the transparency which in- 
creasingly complex capital 
markets need to make the most 
rational decisions and which 
mathematical models need, if 
the standard deviations are 
not to prove utterly wrong. 

Besides, it would be incredi- 
ble chutzpah for fee European 
G7 countries to insist that 
their developing cousins con- 
duct monetary policy in the 
Open, while the ECB acts tike 
an alchemist mixing policy in 
a murky black pot 
The third missing element 
is accountability. The require- 
ment in fee US system of 
checks and balances and in 
fee very different UK system 
of a Parliamentary democra- 
cy feat central bankers are re- 
quired to testify before elected 
representatives on monetary 
policy and interest rate deci- 
sions, eliminates the democra- 
tic deficit Parliamentarians 
may be less sharp than they 
ought to be, but they represent 
the broader public interest So 
it should be at fee ECB. 

That Duisenberg appears 
before the European Parlia- 
ment is welcome enough. But 
as an institution it is remote 
from national politics. A good 
central banker needs to be in 
touch with fee view of his 
constituencies. 

If feat means a trip to na- 
tional parliaments once a year 
— so be it 


Time for change says ABF chief as he quits after 32 years \sj\ 


Roger Cowc 

T HE end of an era 

edged into view yester- 
day when Garry 
Weston, one of Britain’s 
longest-serving but least- 
known bosses, announced 
that he was relaxing Ms 
hold on the reins of the 
Sunblest and Silver Spoon 
food group, Associated 
British Foods, and step- 


ping down as chief execu- 
tive. 

Mr Weston, whose family 
trusts still own Just over 
half of the £5 billion 
group, has been a director 
since 1949, when rationing 
was stm In force. 

He became Its chief exec- 
utive in 1966 - the year 
England won the World Cup 
and the Beatles were going 
strong. 


In the following year he 
took over the chain and has 
continued to combine the 
two roles despite being 
underpressure from mod- 
ern corporate governance 
rules not to balance the top 
two jobs. 

But yesterday the 71-year 
old magnate announced 
that he would cease to be 
chief executive on June 1 
next yean He will be suc- 


ceeded by Peter Jackson, 
who is boss of British 
Sugar one of the group's 
key divisions. 

"I have now combined 
the roles of chairman and 
chief executive for a con- 
siderable period and be- 
lieve that, in recognition of 
the continued growth in the 
size and complexity of the 
company’s operations, it is 
time for these changes in 


our management s t ructure 
to be announced,” he said. 

But the reclusive boss 
will not be taking life too 
easy He will continue as ex- 
ecutive chairman of ABF - 
a role which was not ex- 
plained yesterday but 
seems likely to keep him in 
close touch with the busi- 
ness. I 

Mr WcSton is the last of 
the post-war generation of 


businessmen who built up 
family empires and clung 
on to control despite them 
becoming public compa- 
nies. 

The group now has s al es 
of £5 billion across four 
continents, including inter- 
ests in North America and 
Australasia. Its UK brands 
include Twinings tea. 
Burtons biscuits and 
Ryvita. 


M oreover. even 
within a month of 
fee launch of the 
euro Tietmeyer and i 
Duisenberg found it difficult to 
carry the Italians with them: 
they have kept their interven- 
tion rate slightly higher at 3D 
per cent for fee moment 
The rate cut provides a use- 
ful opportunity to focus on fee 
European Central Bank and 
its mandate. No doubt, as 
Duisenberg claims, the cut in 
short-term rates will inspire 
investment. It may also con- 
tribute to liquidity on global 
financial markets at a time 


Share price rise 
prompts inquiry 
into Vickers deal 


Quota cheats have Opec over a barrel 


Terry Maca Bister • 

O SLO stock exchange 
has launched an inves- 
tigation into possible 
insider dealing involving the 
£304 million takeover by Vick- 
ers of Ulstein Holding. The 
Inquiry fallows a 26% rise In 
the Ulstein share, price before 
the Norwegian marine engi- 
neering firm’s shares were 
suspended an Monday of last 

The British . company 
which manufactures a range 
of heavy engineering from 
propellers to tanks, con- 
firmed thic week . that it 
planned to buy aD of Ulsteln 
— bar. its shipbuilding Inter- 
est — in a move that would 
create the world's leading ship 
propulsion company 

Officials are tenting t o PL 
stein about whiobof its staff 
were -aware of 'the Vickers 
rfpfli jmri Who may have 
booeht fltirf sold shares in the 
days before the suspension, 
Bernt Bangstad. an Oslo stock 
exchange spokesman said. 

Findings will be passed on 
to the Banking Instarance and 
Securities Commission of 
Norway which has the power 
to decide, whether or not to 
press Charges. 

Mr Bangstad. said yester- 


day that the sudden increase 
in share price and volume of 
shares traded made the case 
an obvious one . to be - Investi- 
gated. "This is a routine In- 
quiry that we make whenever 
there are major share price 
movements ahead of an offi- 
cial announcement’’ 

The Ulstein stock was sus- 
pended after fee share price 
had gone up from a 52-week 
low of 68 Norwegian krona 
(£5.70) to -86 krona. Vickers 
group has agreed to pay 175 
krona a share to take over Ul- 
stein Holding, valuing fee 
deal at over £300 million. The 
Ulstein fondly controls 60 per 
cent- of the company shares 
and wtil receive £132 million 
for its stake. 

The deal between -Vickers 
and Ulstein still heeds share- 
holder and regulatory ap- 
proval but both are expected 
to be forthcoming, despite an- 
alysts arguing that Vickers 
has paid "a full price”. 

Vlckers-Ulsfeln Marine, as 
the new business will be 
called, is to be headed by Ul- 
stein chief executive Baard 
Mikkelsen. Vickers Is expect- 
ing to obtain cost-savings of 
around £10 million to' the year 
2000 at least £15 million 
by .2002 from the combined ■ 
venture. 


Pan Atkinson 

T HE nightmarish prospect 
of a worldwide scramble 
to pump more oil into 
glutted energy markets was 
raised last night as it emerged 

that members of fee petro-. 
leum cartel, Opec, were al- 
ready cheating on nearly a 
quarter of the current feeble 
package of production cuts. 
As the price per barrel contin- . 
ued to languish at levels not 
seen since the 1960s. the once- 
feared organisation seemed to 
be on the brink of disinteg- 
ration. 

The president • of Opec, 
Youcef Yousfl, described fee 
price collapse as catastrophic, 
while Kuwait’s oil minister; 


Sheikh Saud Nasser Al-Sabah, 
told the country's news agen- 
cy that Opec’s supposed 2.6- 
milllon-barrel-per-day 
production cut was actually 
closer to two million barrels. 

The information service 
Bloomberg named Iran and 
Venezuela as chief culprits in 
the quota cheating. while ana- 
lysts feared that when current 
production problems in Ni- 
geria were sorted out, that 
country would return to its 
habit of shipping much more 

Oil than it Is allowed to uniter 
Opec rules. 

Last month. Opec failed to 
agree a further package of 
cuts after Saudi Arabia, tradi- 
tional leader of the oil bloc, 
refused to conte m plate fur- 


ther restrictions. Saudi Ar- 
abia is thought to tear loss of 
market share and customers. 

Brent crude — the bench- 
mark North $e& price — for 
January delivery stood at 
$10.25 a barrti. up just 0.07 

cents on Thursday At such 
levels, some analysts tear the 
next move may be into single 
figures. \ 

The havoc \wreaked by 
falling oil prices on Opec 
economies was \ highlighted 
yesterday by news that fee 
Saudi Arabian government is 
considering having to borrow 
from banks or international 
money markets for the first 
time. 

- Already, it was reported, 
fee Saudis have had to borrow 


$5 billion from fee United 
Arab Emirates. As the world's 
biggest oil exporter; Saudi 
Arabia relies on oil revenue 
for 70 per cent of government 
funding. 

Yesterday. Mr Yousfi said of 
fee dive in prices from a high 
of $25 a barrel last year to 
about $10 now: “This is an eco- 
nomic catastrophe for export- 
ing countries.” 

With the existing Opec cuts 
package under pressure due 
to cheating, fee cartel could 
effectively cease to function if 
all members lose faith in the 
quota regime and a free-for-all 
develops. Only a bitterly cold 
winter in Europe and North i 
America seems Likely to ar- 
rest oil prices. 


US jobs boom defies Boeing trend 


Mark Tran in New York 
mid Mark Atkinson 

VQE U8 economy created 
I jobs at a blistering speed 
last month as rising demand 
for workers in fee services 
and construction sectors off- 
set moun t ing redu n dan c ies in 
manufacturing, according to 
figures p u blish e d yesterday 
Despite high-profile sack- 
ings this week at fee aero- 
space group Boeing and other 
exporters being exposed to re- 
cessions in Asia, the economy 




generated 267,000 new jobs in 
November faking fee unem- 
ployment rate down to a six- 
month low of 4.4 per cent 

WaD Street analysts expect- 
-ed a much more modest new 
jobs total and concluded that 
the chances of another US in- 
terest rate reduction this year 
had receded. 

The US Federal Reserve, 
which meets an December 22, 
has reduced rates three times 
since September and last took 
action on November 17. The 
federal funds rate, which 


banks charge each other for 
overnight loans, now stands at 
4.75 per cent 

“November payrolls were 
well above expectations at 
267.000,” said Ian Shepherd- 
son, chief US economist frith 
High Frequency Economics, 
an economic, consulting firm 
to Valhalla, New York State. 
*Tn short, fee report shows, a 
flourishing n on-manufa ctnr- 
tog economy No more rate 
cute are needed.” \ 

President Clinton wel\ 
coined the jobs numbers, say- 1 , 


tog: “I feel great about the 
overall economic news.” But 
he added: “We have more to do 
here at home, and more to do 
to stabilise the global econo- 
my if we expect economic 
growth to continue.” 

Since March, US manufac- 
turing has shed 245.000 jobs. 
Hardest hit have been facto- 
ries producing industrial ma- 
chinery clothing and textiles, 
electronic equipment, prima- 
ry metals such as steel, trans- 
portation equipment and 
fabricated metals. 


Coral race 
favourite is 
the Tote 

Roger Cowe 

“THE race for the Coral 
I chain of bookmakers 
reached the finishing line 
last night when the dead- 
line for bids passed — but 
the winner will not be 
known for several weeks. 

The state-owned Tote is 
favourite to boy Coral from 
Lad broke, which was forced 
to sell by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. 
Lad broke bought Coral from 
Bass at the start of the yean 
but the MMC ruled that a 
combination of the number 
one and three chains would 
betoopowerfnL 

The group is expected to 
fetch more than £300 mil- 
lion. but there is doubt over 
whether Ladbroke will re- 
coup the £376 million it 
paid Bass — despite strong 
competition to buy the 800- 
plus bookmaker chain. 

The Tote has been able to 
raise hanking from venture 
capital firms, believed to be 
Can d Over and Electra 
Fle ming . Competition has 
come from other venture 
capitalists attracted by the 
group's strong cashflows. 

The Tote has emerged as 
favourite because the down- 
turn to flnanriai markets 
has made it more difficult 
to assemble a finanical bid. 


Halifax 
buys 
into Lex 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 

H alifax, fee building soci- 
ety turned bank, yesterday 
dipped into its £3 billion war 
chest to buy a half share in 
Lex Service’s vehicle leasing 
business for £177.5 million. 
The company played down 

reports that it was consider- 
ing a merger with another 
high-street bank. City institu- 
tions have been pushing In- 
coming chief executive James 
Crosby to do a big deal, possi- 
bly with Barclays. 

Sources within Halifax be- 
lieve there are inadequate ben- 
efits to justify such a merger 
They confirmed the company 
was searching for acquisitions, 
but more in the life and person- 
al health insurance areas. 

Halifax is paying £162£ mil- 
lion fora half share in Lex Ve- 
hicle Leasing, with a further 
£15 million payable in 2002 if 
fee company gets good second- 
hand prices for vehicles in its 
fleet There are fears that the 
switch to twice-yeariy changes 
to fee year letter on number 
plates may undermine second- 
hand values. 

Lex Vehicle Leasing, the 
market leader to the UK with 
a fleet of 98.000 vehicles, be- 
lieves the link with the Hali- 
fax will give it access to a 
broader market. 
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f. Braun Straight and Shape 
Gas Styter. 

Now £21.75. Save S3. 


?. Braun independent 
Cordless Brush GCC4. 
Now £13.70. Save £3. 





3. Carmen Blow ‘n ' Curl P/us 
Now £ 13.50 . Save £ 2.50 . 


.: Revlon Big Curls StylcrBsU. 
Now £13 95, Save £10. 
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pie, Arcadia’s shares fell by 
more than a quarter cm 
Wednesday wiping £141 mil- 
lion off the group’s stock mar- 
ket value. When Marts & 


Spencer shocked the City with 
poor half-year figures and a 
warning that , worse was to 
come in what Sir Richard 


Greenbury described as a 
"bloodbath” on the high 
street, the retail giant suffered 
a£i billion stock market hit. 
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demonstrates the suddenness 
of the fell in consumer spend- 
ing since the summer. 

After a summer disrupted 
by the World Cup and miser- 
able weather there seemed 
every reason to suppose that 
the high street could look for- 
ward to a buoyant autumn. 
The comparisons with last 
year were auspicious, since 
last autumn was hit by the fu- 
neral of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, and by warm weather 
which discouraged shoppers 
from buying winter clothes! 

This autumn, the weather 
has been much kinder to re- 
tailers, apart from a Caw rainy 
Saturdays. Yet sales in Sep- 
tember failed to lift off after 
the holidays, and the picture 
has worsened since then. 

Most retailers are mystified 
by shoppers’ sudden reluc- 
tance to spend. But they have 
no time to sit around 



business and 
been skating an rapidly 
Ing Ice throcghorat the yea£ 
hoping against hope that th6 
UK would largely be Insulated 

ftnm flw> ghrfrnlrtng y nunrn tof 

of Japan. Malaysia and other 
countries in the Asian region, 
and would somehow escape 
the ravages of sterling’s 
strength, saved by the series of 
interest rate cuts which began 
intheautumru 


The Bank of England Is ex 
pected to keep interest rates 
coming down, following the 
lead this week of the Euro- 


zone countries. But that hope 
seems a pretty feeble excuse 
for the sustained level of 
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analysing their motivation. 
Instead, they have had to set 
about slashing prices in an at- 
tempt to avoid being left with 
mnnnt-ainc of. stock after 
Christmas which can only be 
said by slashing prices even 
further 

But retailers are not the 
only businesses suffering this 
autumn. The malaise extends 
across all industry sectors, 
even the supposedly reces- 
sion-proof software Industry 

The high pound Is stfil mak- 
ing life difficult for many 
British companies. Exporters 
are hit directly because their 
sterling prices are much less 
competitive than when the 
currency was lower They 
have two choices — to cut 
their prices or to lose sales; 


neither of which are very 
comfortable options. 

- In some ca se s, the damage 
has finally impacted from the 
collapse of Asian economies 
last year Chemical company 
Etementis, for example, 
warned this week that its 
sales had been hit tv lower de- 
mand from Asia. But the 
group, whose interests in- 
dude the animal feed compa- 
ny BOOM Paul, also said it 
was suffering from poor agri- 
cultural demand. 

The Asian crisis may also 
be making itself felt indirect- 
ly Several profit warnings 
stem from a downturn in the 
United States. Indeed, the phe- 
nomenon is also being seen 
among US companies,, as it is 
on the Continent US business 


ted that analysts have been re- 
fusing to face up to the 
prospect of sliding profits 
next year — which current 
prices are supposed to reflect 

Whiting in his latest analy- 
sis, which was published yes- 
terday Mr Semple says: “We 
are suspicious about the 
prospects for economic 
growth, and are even more 
concerned about the outlook 
for corporate profits." 

He says the firm's forecasts 
already predict that corporate 
profi ts wil l fall next yean But 
even with that grim expecta- 
tion in mind , he believes his 
analysts forecasts are still 
"fancifully high". 

Such expectations should 
ensure that profit surprises 
continue. While analysts 
might expect every British 
company to do its duty they 
seem to have dapped their 
telescopes to their blind eye. 
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a □ □ □ □ □ □ 
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□ □□□□□ LJ 

□□□□□ □□□□□□ 

□ GO □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 
Q Q HD B 

□□□□□□ □□□□□ 

□ □□□nan 
□□□□□ □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□nnc □□□□ 


IB Examining rubbish for useful 
items (7) 

20 Garret (5) 

21 Blown up 0) 


i Craftsman ® 

8 Stupid person (5) 

8 Band of lirckgjendfes <7) 

10 Cftemicafy bonded to water 
particles (8) * v . . . 

11 Republic of 844 islands (4) 

13 Large, stinging. Ensjeci'® 

14 Snooping® -y./V.S 

16 Sflghtlyopen® 

17 Armoured giova® - 


Down 

1 Animal with long, sticky 

tongue (B) 

2 Voucher entitling entry® 

3 Smooth and level — place 

to Eve (4) 

4 Friendship, gaiety (12) 

5 Locomotives, carriages etc 
(7.5) 

* Carefree (12) 

7 School for 4-6 year-olds (12) 
12 Sot® 

Head — surprised — cap- 
tured® 

18 Solid — partnership (4) 
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Ptay up, play up and ptay the game— maybe your sport puts you in your place more than your work . 

Do the new social groupings, announced this week, define British society? David Cannadine 
thinks they are so obsessed with what people do, that they cannot really tell us who we are 

Classified information 


T his -week the Office 

for National Statistics 
told us that the six 
classifications used in 
every census since 
1911 will be changed, 
and that eight new categories will 
be introduced in 2001. The expla- 
nation is that Britain's social struc- 
ture is changing fast, and that the 
social categories have to be modi- 
fied to keep pace. So some peers 
wiD in future be ranked bdow sec- 
retaries, footballers and air-stew- 
axdesses, while celebrity chefs wiH 
appear in the High est echelon. 

Teachers and policemen wQ] 
share the same social class as 
lawyers and doctors, while the 
most typical woridng-dass job win 
be a cleaner rather than a ooial 
miner. These new occupational 
groupings, so we are told, provide 
a mote resonant and realistic pic- 
ture oflbny Blair's Britain. Never 

mind how oar society was; this is 
how our society now is. New 
Labour: new census categories. 

Perhaps so; but perhaps not 
■ Already, some journalists have had 
a great deal of fun with these pro- 
posals, and easy to see why. 

There are more than 20 million 
adults in Britain, and the idea that 
they can all be put in eight occupa- 
tional categories is, to put it at its 


politest, a heroic over-simplifica- 


tion. Do aB celebrity chefe fed they 
belong in the same kitchen? 

Compare Rnthie Rogers (Ameri- 
can, nuzried to aHfe peer) with 
Marco Pieire White (English, of 
humble beginnings) and some 
indication of the problems begins 
to emerge. ForifthesmaH number 
of famous foodies areadivexse 
bunch, then what of the thousands 
of people who are being herded 
together in these very coarse collec- 
tive categories? It is instructive to 
recall one ofMargaret Thatcher^ 
most famous (or notorious) 
remarks. There was, she imdsted, 
“no such thing as society*: only 
famili es and individuals. Thus 
regarded, “society" is no more than 
a set of crude ooOecthre identities 
mistakenly wished on individuals 
— as in these census categories. 

Nor is this the only difficulty with 
this latest scheme of social classifi- 
cation. For they are all constructed 

mi the basis of occupation and 
working conditions. Yet if or when 
we think of ourselves as belonging 
tocdIectivegroqps,dowedosopri- 
mflrity ore»agsfoejyon the basis of 
incomes and types of work? This is 
what Adam Smith and KadMant 

believed: that occupation, or rela- 
tion to the means ofproduction, 
was the key influence in constitnt- 


ing social structures and in forming 
social identities- But even in the 
18 th and 19th centuries, there was 
more to social life and identities 
than work, and now many people 
have multiple jobs — or no jobs at 
alL How are such people to be clas- 
sified in the work-obsessed census, 
and whatwould such classification 
tell us about their place in the social 
structure, or their sense of that 
structure? This stress on people as 
producers ignores their behaviour 
as consumers: for many people, 
their sense of sodal identity is much 
more determined by howtfaey 
spend their money than by bow 
they earn it But no census cate- 
gories have ever been devised wfaidb 
take adequate a ccount of this. 

Another problem is that Profes- 
sor David Rose, the inventor of 
these new categories, has also been 
quoted as saying that, nnKke those 
which they replace, there is noth- 
ing hierarchical about them — 
which presumably means that he 
ihiukstoey arefreeofanyconno- 
tations of superiority or inferi o rity. 
Who is he trying to kid? 

At the top are those who are rich 
and snccesribl; at the bottom are 
those who are neither; and in 
between there is a definite and dis- 
cernible downward declension. If 
this is not a hierarchical image of 


society, then it is difficult to know 
what would be. Eight layers, from 
the top to the bottom: this recalls 
the many efforts that have been 
made to describe the structure of 
English (or British) society from 
the 17th century statistician 
Gregory Eng’s suggestion of 26 
categories and the novelist Daniel 
Defoes suggestion that there were 
seven. These, too, were hierarchi- 
cal visions: even if they could not 
agree precisely how many layers 

and ranks there were. 

One senses that Professor Rose 
shares this uncertainty as to bow 
British society might best be 
described. For having set out in 
elaborate detail these carefully 
defined categories, he then sug- 
gests another way of seeing winch 
impBddy subverts the scheme he 
has proposed. For he has been 
quoted as sayingthat our soda! 
structure maybe straightforwardly 
divided into two groups: crudely 
pot, Britons are either middle class 
or working class. If we cut the soci- 
ological complexities, beseems to 
be implying, then we end up with 

nld pnprm’pq and famfKsr 

friends: “us” and “them", shop floor 
and boardroom, proletariat and 
bourgeoisie, men and officers, 
state school orpubfic schooL It is 
the recognition of that great 


divide, and of the two great collec- 
tive groups on either side of it, 

Rose seems to be suggesting, 
which constitutes a more resonant 
way of understanding our social 
world than the alternative schemes 
he has proposed. 

But is it? Once again, things are 
not so simple. In part this is 
because the antagonistic groups 
just enumerated cons ti t u te very 
different (and very differently- 
divided) collectivities. Many com- 
pany directors may have gone to 
public school, but a good many 
nave not. The same may be said of 
army officers. Many people of rela- 
tively bumble backgrounds attend 
state schools, then go on to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and cross this sup- 
posedly unbridgeable divide. 

Nor are these the only problems 

It’s an over- 

simplification. 

Do all celebrity 
chefs feel they 
belong in the 
same kitchen? 


with this polarised picture of our 
society. For it can be argued that it 
is constructed around completely 
the wrong sociological antithesis. 
After alL the Queen's Speech 
recently informed us that the 
hereditary nobility’ wfll shortly dis- 
appear from the upper house, 
bowing to the will of the electorate. 
Here is an alternative dichotomy, 
of “peers versus people* which has 
resonated in Britain since before 
the days of Gladstone and Lloyd 
George: and this presents a very 
different view of sodal divisions 
from that of workers versus 
employers. There are many differ- 
ent points at which a line may be 
drawn between one collective 
group and another: and aD of them 
are over-simplifications. 

Many people prefer to think of 
British sodety in triadic terms: as 
divided between the upper, middle 
and lower dasses —an image pro- 
jected by Ronnie Corbett, Ronnie 
Barker and John Cleese in a 1967 
sketch which perfectly caught these 
three soda! types: thedotb-capped 
worker, the trilby-hatted manager, 
and the bovrier-hatted toff. To see 
our sodety divided into three sodal 
groups isamore nuanced way than 
to see it as divided into two. But it 
still greatiyover-dmpBfies. Are 
shopkeepers middle class or work- 


ing class? Is Lord Archer middle or 
upper class — or working doss? U is 
difficult to say. 

Perhaps this is why many people 
prefer to give up on collective cate- 
gories altogether — be they two or 
three (or eight) — and to insist, 
instead, that British society should 
properly be understood in terms of 
individuals, and their specific rela- 
tions to each other (.back to 
Thatcher again). Here is the ulti- 
mate extension of the notion of 
hierarchy, and it can be seen in tlie 
elaborate tables of precedence 
which still grace Burkes and 
Debrett’s Peerages, which explain 
whether a Master of Arts in the 
University of Oxford ranks higher 
than a provincial mayor with no 
university’ degree. 

This picture of sodety' has 
recently been dramatically repre- 
sented (or mis-rep resented) in the 
State Opening of Parliament: from 
the gorgeously apparelled 
monarch, via the five grades of the 
peerage, splendidly but differen- 
tially costumed, on to the life 
peers, and down to the undifferen- 
tiated Commons. To its critics, this 
is pure make-believe — a Gilbert- 
on d -Sullivan operetta rather than 
a realistic image of British society; 

For the impression conveyed is 
that the monarch is the page 14 1 
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Will absinthe make the heart grow fonder or Just put us in tfie A&E wards? 


PHOTOGRAPH; GRAHAM TURNER 


Should we allow absinthe 
back into Britain? 




Yes 


Ben Reed 

Bar Manager 




Caroline 

Bradley 

Information 

Officer 

Alcohol Conce 



Dear Ben. 

In my job at Alcohol Concern, 
there are certain topics that come 
around Kke clockwork. One is peo- 
ple asldng, in awed tones, about 
absinthe- Is it true that it's illegal? 
Can it really said you mad? Blind? 

Absinthe is an extremely alco- 
holic, emerald-green, bitter-tast- 
ing drink- It was popular in the 
ISth centaiy and is linked with 
artists and intellectuals. Because of 
its bitterness, absinthe was not 
drunk straight from a glass; it had 
a complex, ritualistic method of 
imbibing with spoons, sugar and 
ignition of the chink itself! Regular 
or excessive use was believed to 
produce a syndrome called 
absinthism, whose symptoms 
were addiction, hyperexcitability 
and hallucinations. Absinthe 
is banned in a number of 
countries. 

Its not at all surprising that the 
company which discovered that it 
was never formally prohibited in 
this country has decided to import 
it. It needs only to identify its mar- 
kets and tap into absinthe’s mys- 
tique and shadowy reputation for 
sure-fire commercial success. 

At 70 per cent alcohol by vol- 
ume, a double absinthe contains 
the government’s daily recom- 
mended limit of alcohol for men 
and is in excess of the recom- 
mended limit for women. With 
one in every four male general hos- 
pital beds in this country occupied 
by someone whose health has been 
affected lay alcohol, my response to 
the news that absinthe is on its way 
back to the UK is: who needs it? 

Yours sincerely, 

Caroline Bradley, 

Information Officer, 

Alcohol Concern 

Dear Caroline, 

In my capacity as a bar manager 1 
see many hugely-hyped, over-mar- 
keted novelty products appear, 
mostly with few or no repercus- 
sions- In absinthe we have a quality 
product that has withstood the test 
of time, with a history steeped in 
colourful myth and tradition. So 
why all the hoo-ha, Ms Bradley? I 
stock ove r proof rums and vodkas 
that have never merited this great 


Classified 
information 

4 page 13 most important per- 
son, fbUcrwed by the hereditary 
peerage, with the (aptly-named) 
Commo ns the most inferior; But 
this is not reafly how things are. No 


a commotion. I've drank mezeals 
in Mexico that if imbibed regularly 
and excessively would have elicited 
addictive hyperexcdtable and hal- 
lucinatory reactions. So why? 

The simple truth, as you pro- 
claim, is that absinthe is a mar- 
keter’s dream; bringing a formerly 
banned substance into the country 
is seen as akin to smu g glin g 

cannabis. But why was it banned? 
Explaining this might go some way 
to exposing the myth behind the 
drink. The facts are not as glam- 
orous as the type suggests; 
absinthe wasn't banned for being 
an integral prop in adevfl-wonship 
ring, nor was it, as the leftwing 
press in the late l^th amtury pro- 
claimed, a drink devised!^ Jews to 
destroy France. 

Rather; by the turn of the cen- 
tury, it had become the staple diet 
throughout Europe and in a time 
of pre-first world war jitters, 
artists, artisans, aristocracy and 
the working man alike were just a 
little too fond of the “ Fee VbrUT. 

The only solution was to outlaw it 
With no world wars imminent 
and with absinthe now being sold 
in controlled drinking environ- 
ments, I think England ran handle 
its re-emergence. 

You ask who needs it? No one 
needs it, but for those who fancy 
trying it, it’s available at my bar as 
of next week (with a hospital bed 
booked in advance). 

Yours sincerely, 

Ben Reed, 

Manager, The Met Bar, 
Metropolitan Hotel, 

London 

Dear Ben, ■ 

I think we’re agreed that the hoo- 
ha is because of absinthe’s colour- 
ful past. The reason why there has 
□ever been this level of commotion 
about overproof rums and vodkas 
is because they lack absinthe's 
mythology. All of its appeal is tied 
up in the feet that it represents the 
meeting point between madness, 
degeneracy and artistic genius. 

Its supposed hallucinatory 
properties are because it contains 
thujone, which, is thought to work 
on the brain in the same way 
cannabis does. In reality there is 


little good data to suggest that 
absintheb active components are 
anything other than alcohol. 

The symptoms of absinthism 
are strangely similar to those expe- 
rienced by dependent drinkers. 
Whatever the biological facts, the 
bulk of its appeal is that it may 
send you decadentlymad. 

We advocate sensible drinking 
because alcohol can affect short- 
and long-term health and behav- 
iour. Absinthe is not adrink to be 
used sensibly; the culture that sur- 
rounds it is one of excess. Market- 
ing it as an exclusive and potent 
way of celebrating tiie millennium 
will just add to the burden on casu- 
alty departments, already coping 
with up to eight out of 10 visitors at 
peak times because of alcohoL 

Ultimately, with its newly clari- 
fied legal status, the decision about 
whether to drink it or not is up to 
individuals, fully informed by dear 
labelling and served by well- 
trained staff I just can’t help 
thinking that the truly talented 
-would leave it alone. 

Yours, 

Caroline 

Dear Caroline, 

I am sure that whatever is decided 
in this debate, most readers are 
anxious to try it, particularly when 
it has the qualities mentioned 
already (so we've done our bit to 
add to the already potent mar- 
ketability of the product). 

And whatever was wrong with 
the occasional bout of decadent 
inadness, 1 am forced to witness 
this (under duress of course) at the 
Met Surely, Ms B, you can't 
believe the re-emergence of 
absinthe will lead to the flooding of 
A&E wards across the country 
with tiiujone-overdosing 
geniuses? 

As an occasional insensible 
drinker myself I recognise the 
consequences of over-abuse of 
alcohol on the wider community 
but campaigners should incline 
their efforts towards concern for 
the non-contzoUed environment of 
under-age drinkers. 

And here is where absinthe sits 
on safer ground. There are count- 
roducts ont 


the market specif- 
ically manufactured and packaged 
for the younger market Anything 
from salt to cigarettes to red meat 
carries abeahh warning. It is the 
consumers who have to deride 
which to heed and which to ignore. 

But there are other fail-safes; as 
a bar manager I am required by 
law not to serve alcohol to any cus- 
tomer deemed inebriated, arid 
smee absinthe is only to be sold 
directly on licensed premises, its 
potential for serious damage is 
reined in and is therefore no more 


parliamentary bill', the powers of 
the Lords, recent events notwith- 
standing, are very limited; and the 
Commons, representing the peo- 
ple, is incomparably the most 
important dement. 

It is this misrepresentation 
which underlies the recent criti- 
cism of the State Opening as a 
mere pantomime perfor man ce: 
that it presents an image of society 
almost completely at variance wttii 
how it actually is. To those who still 
defend tire individualistic and tra- 
ditional hierarchy as the best of all 
possible social worlds, the pageant 
of the State Openingpresents an 
image of society as it is and as it 



No longer only for the nobs. -how do you cfaaaify Harrodsnow? 


should (indeed, must) remain. As 
these perceptions and opinions 
suggest, there is no single, authori- 
tative, universally-acxspted and 
all-encompassing way of seeing 
society: there are different visions, 
from diflereatperspectives, each 
of which offers at best only an 
approximation of the truth. 

Society as collective "ns* versus 


collective “than”, society as upper- 
middle and lower groupings, soci- 
ety as the seamless web of individ- 
ual hierarchy extending from the 
sovereign to the scullery-maid: 
these are the ways in which most 
Britons view their social world apd 
thrir own place within it, and it is 
difficufttoseehowthenew 
categories of the census are an 


real than that of any other strong 
liquor or spirit. 

Yours, 

Ben 

Dear Ben, 

Your optimism is touching. If only 
you were right and every on- 
licensed premise was weH-man- 
aged. The A&E figures phis the 
vomit stains that litter the streets 
ofmost towns and dries suggest 
otherwise- Young people drink 
because they want to sample the 
adult world and look more grown- 
up. I don't know about you, but "do 
as I say and not as I do” wasn't a 
convincing argument when I was a 
teenager. 

I can't help looking at the bigger 
picture, at the substance, the set- 
ting and the culture. From this 
viewpoint, the obvious conclusion 
is that we could all do with having 
a more grown-up attitude to alco- 
hoL 

In your first letter, you sug- 
gested that explaining why 
absinthe was originally banned 
migjht help to demystify it It was 
banned in France because of its 
pernicious effect on the nation’s 
health. 

Alcohol-related harm comes 
from intoxication, regularly drink- 
ing to excess, or both. 

At £40 a bottle I’m not suggest- 
ing that history will repeat rtself 
but with deaths related to alcohol 
estimated at 33,000 ayear, it’s 
hard to see howa drink of this 
strength will have a positive 
impact 

Cheers, 

Caroline 

Dear Caroline, 

I think we have deviated some- 
what from our original topic — of 
course any discussion on a specific 
will always be engulfed by the big- 
ger picture- 

The remains of a bad night will 
always litter the streets the morn- 
ing after; the question here is what 
elicited those adverse reactions? 
Certainly excessive drinking, but of 
what? Absinthe w31 not become 
England’s staple liquid diet and , 
bring the country to her knees as it 
has a sophistication in prepara- 
tion, appearance and taste that will 
never endear itself to the stereo- 
typical English drinker; As you say, 
the cost alone will deter most of us. 

This is precisely the reason why 
abs inthe has heen marirntwi at and 
supplied to a handful of establish- 
ments whose clientele are ahtde 
more discerning (albeit not on 
Thursday night!) It is for those 
who have an interest in fine spirits 

and rare liqueurs to enjoy. 

Yours, 

Ben 


improvement on them, or will sig- 
nificantly alter them. 

Fromthisperspective,dass — 
or what we delight m calling, with 

such ignorant knowingness, the 
"class system’— is not so much an 
objective thing. It is the subjective 
way we make sense of the social 
structure as we see it and to which 
we belong. Nor is “class" the 
nation for (or the same thing as] 
inequality or lack of opportunity: 
Britain, ft is important to remem- 
ber (but easy to forget), is for from 
being the most unequal society in 
the world, and social mobility here 
is mHsign ificmufy di ff e r ent from ' 
many other western nations. 

Class in Britain is the way we 
think about and describe those • - 
inequalities. It is, essentially, what 
culture does to social str u ct ur e it 
renders the millions of people who 
inhabit our nation comprehensi- 
ble, fry arranging them in over- 
simplified collectivities ormno 
less over-simplified hierarchies. 
Across the centuries, these have 
been, for most Britons, very pow- 
erful and very pervasive images. 



T he composer Offenbach 
had a friend who was a 
comedian. This friend 
called most days at Offenbach’s 
house. One day when he 
knocked on the door and asked 
to see the composer, he was fold 
he could not, as Offenbach had 
died during the night. It was all 
quite gentle and peaceful, they 
told him. He would have known 
nothing. Oh dear, the comedian 
said. I'm terribly sorry — but 
won’t he be surprised when he 
finds ont! 

A pedant writes : Why pre- 
cisely are you telling us mis? 

SmaXhreed musingly responds: 
Because I heard this tale on 
Radio3 on Wednesday and for 
reasons I can’t comprehend, it 
has been wandering in and out 
of my head ever since. 

JB nd now, a foaming com- 
plaint about the same 
j^^Knstitutiou. At the end of 
the Perth debacle, some kind 
person, Jonathan Agnew per- 
haps, invited me, along with a 
few milli on others, to tone in 
again for the next encounter at 
Adelaide. Having had several 
days to digest this request, here 
is my answer. I shall; but on one 
condition — which is that Test 
Match Special resumes its 
ancient practice, tedious for 
them but essential for us, of reg- 
ularly reading the scorecard, so 
that those switching on in the 
early hours of the morning arc 
swiftly told exactly what has 
been happening. 

And fry reading the scorecard 
I don't mean the kind of slovenly 


practice now creeping in. where 
the commentator merely tells us 
that Slater was out for 202, 

Langer for nine, and Tbylor for 

203, and Rainprakash took two 
of the wickets. I mean the full 
scorecard, which says how each 
wicket fell, what the score was 
at the time, and just how much 
damage each of our bowlers has 
taken. 

May I say while Tm on this 
subject how modi better the 
programme is now for the 
absence of cake (unless of 

course they’ve been talking of 

cake while SmaUweed was slum- 
bering.) 

N or is this my only com- 
plaint this week against 
John Bin and his multi- 
minions. At the time of writing* 
the BBC ustOI referring to the 
world’s most famous senator as 
Pin O’Shea, as if he were some 
Irish adventurer. 

No doubt the pronunciation 

unit has issued one of its edicts 

saying the name rhymes with 
toupee. (1 was going to dte 
either ricochet or tourniquet; 
but my dictionary says these can 
be pronounced either way). 
Meanwhile, all Ch il ea n s inter- 
viewed, and most Spaniards, 
pronounce it as if R were spelled 
Pino-chctte, making it rhyme 
withExocet. 

Ludicrous interviews then 
take place in which the BBC’s 
man in London says it one way 
and his interlocutor in Santiago 
says it the other. If the senator 
it Pinochette, and they call 
It Pinochette, why don|t we? 
Topical cultural imperialism. I 
shudder to think what will hap- 
pen if the British courts follow 
BBC practice. 

y discussion of the 
longest words in the 
language b&s now 
reached a point where a reader 
asserts that the longest word in 
the language is smiles, because 
it’s a mile between... but you’ve 
got tine point already; Another 
letter rebukes me for not know- 
ing that the longest word is floc- 
dnaudnihilipiUfication. Funny 



thing, that. X thought I’d cow- 
cred the point by saying at the 
outset of this controversy that 


some people believed the 
longest word in the language 
was fiocdnaucinihilipUifica- 
tion, but that Snudlwced. fol- 
lowing Chambers as always, 
took this to be a mere facetious 
invention. 

Any day now I expect to see 
pickets outside the Guardian 
building carrying placards 
inscribed with the slogan: “No 
vilification of Floednaucmi- 
hilipilification". . 

For anyone minded to visit 
me on .such an errand, the 
Guardian’s new address is Ire- 
Floe no 33* the Arctic Circle, 
near Nordaustrundingen, near 
Greenland. Don’t forget to wrap 
op warm! I would love to give 
you the name of the nearest sta- 
tion. but 1 fear I'm not that au 
fait with the Greenland railway 
system. 

Edward Mason of Barnard 
Castle, meanwhile, has chal- 
lenged David Poers’s submission 
offryperpolymorphoncude- 
oneutraphiligranulocytaemia, 
on the grounds that the first e in 
ncudeo should not be there. 
This reduces the word to 47 let- 
ters, which makes it no longer 
thanpneumoso me thing or 
other, as quoted last week, in Its 
plural form. 

On the other hand, he sus- 
pects that by adding mate 
between granulo and cytaemia, 
yon could get Pccrs’s word 
up to 51. 

It would thus dead heat with a 
word nominated by Mike Nim- 
min: osseocarnisajigmneovis- 
COTcartilaginoncrvomcduUary. 
This correspondence must now 
cease; unless, of course, it needs 
to continue. 

•This column, rd like to point out, 
is now written on Thursiiays, 

This is why the other Satunlay 
I predicted thejitll of Newt 
Gingrich, an event which had 
taken place by the time the predict 
t ion appeared. I need to point this ■ 
out, too, to those kind people who 
ring me with spiffing informa- 
tion, wheeses or jokes on Fridays, 
when it's too late : 


The Readers’ Editor on. . . an inappropriate response 

Aggravated injuiy 


Ian Mayes 

Open door 



T his wedcl have been consid- 
ering a complaint about an 
article which appeared on the 
womens pages on Thursday last 
week (November 26) under the 
heading Members only It posed the 
following question with reference to 
a case that was bang heard in the 
High Court: Ifyou destroy the penis, 
do you destroy the man? Alongside 
the artide there was an uncaptioned 


of the tabloid page, of adassi- 
cal ruin, drawing a naked mac 
leaning against a broken column. 

Laset beside this was a photo- 
graph ofthe man who had brought 
the High Court action — which was 
continuing at the timeofpnblica- 
tion --James Williams. There was a 
subheading, quoting from the 
article, which said; It is implicitly 
understood that a stiff prick 
s ignifies male power ovct women 
(“Give her one, did you?") while the 
Emp dick is the ultimate mark of 
masculine failure. 

In the High Conrt, Mr W illiams 
was suing the surgeon who in 
carrying out an operation at the 
base ofhis penis had left him. with 
injuries winch led to a further 
series of operations, including skin 
grafts and the graft of an artery. Mr 
Williams, who stiD suffers the 
physical effects ofhis injuries, bad 
become ! seriously depressed He 
lost bis job as an airline pilot. He is 
separated from his wife and rarely 
sees his children. He has no perma- 


But as befits its born-again ide- 
ology, New Labour is unhappy 
with them, even as it has yet to 

make good its escape from them. It 

is hostile to the hierarchical vision 
ofBritish society: hence Gordon 
Brown’s preference for a business 
suit over tie and tails, the Lord 
Chancellors desire to be rid ofhis 
breeches, and the Cabinet’s desire 


nentbome and fives with a succes- 
sion of friends and relatives. 

The Guardian article, which 
sought to use Mr Williams's case as 
the topical peg for a generalised dis- 
cussion ofman's relationship with 
bis penis— a defining relationship, 
it suggested, in terms of male 
identity — began by outlining Mr 
Williams's plight, taking the details 
from court reports already pub- 
lished, and concluded this pream- 
ble with: But whatever the outcome 
of the case, the underlying message 
already seems dear: destroy the 
penis and you destroy the man. 

The writer says his intended 
reading erfthis would place the fol- 
lowing emphasis: "the underlying 
message [from Mr Williams] 
already seems dear: destroy the 
penis and you destroy the man". 

The women’s editor who com- 
missioned the piece says she was 
strode bya remark attributed to tire 
judge in which he said that the case 
had exposed Mr WHliaxns to an 
examination in court, I paraphrase, 
such as few had experienced in 
histoiy. She said, “Like many 
women, I was struck by the judge’s 
seeming ignorance ofthe ordeal 
suffered by hundreds of women 
every year who have to give and / or 
listen to evidence about the state of 
their vaginas after rape, and ofthe 
pain and humiliation suffered, onfy 
wedcs before, by the vktims ofthe 
gynaecologist, Rodney Ledward. 
known as the Butcher' [He was 
struck off after leaving many ofhis 
patients mutilated, infertile and in 
pain].” A paragraph to this effect, 
included in the original piece, was 
— kmentabfy perhaps, since it 
suggested a reason for it — cut out 
when the artide needed to be 
shortened for publication. 

Mr Williams objects to what he 
sees as his misappropriation by the 
paper to lend topicality to an argu- 
ment which, he insists, completely 
misses the point ofthe case. He 
repeats what he said in court, that 
hewished the cast.- to be heard pub- 

licfy because he was determined 


to be rid of the hereditary peers. 
But it is also, as a post-socialist, 
post class-war party no less hostile 
to the collective vision ofBritish 
society, whether as “us” and 
"thenj” or as upper-middle-lower. 

The challenge New Labour 
feces is to evolve a more positive, 
more creative, more resonant 
vision ofour social structure for 


that what had happened to him 
would happen to no one else. 

He had said in court that an 
important part ofhis Hfe. including 
his sex Efe, had been tnkenfrom 
him. Tb use tins as justification for 
the suggestion that he had been 
destroyed as a man he found wrong 
and extremefy offensive. Had he 
been destroyed as a man, he said, he 
would not have submitted himself 
to the ordeal of the court case. 

On the day that the Guardian 

artide appeared, Mr Williams 
decided that he could not continue 
with the court case, which he found 
too distressing and traumatic. 
There is no suggestion that the 
events are linked. He accepted a 
settlement of something more than 
£800,000. He says he strongly 
disputes foe account ofhis 
treatment that had emerged up to 
that point and now’ intends to 
attempt to put over his side. 

In my opinion Mr Williams has a 
legitimate complaint against the 
paper, at the very least 00 the 
grounds erf insensitivity. It might 
have been anticipated that a person 
in the midst ofthe ordeal which Mr 
Williams was even then undergoing 
would not find his distress 
lightened by such a piece, or the 
way it was presented. We have, 
without intending to, made a 
contribution to his distress. 

The kind of reactive journalism of 
which this is an example is common 
in the Guardian as it is in other 
papers. We need — and I think the 
writer ofthe piece would agree — to 
ask ourselveg some searching 
questions about itwhen it is 
attached to an event at the centre of 
which is an innocent person. One 
question might be: Is the issue we 
wish to discuss of such urgency that 
any risk ofcausing further injury is 
worth taking? In this case it was not 
and we are sony for the aggravation. 


Readers may contact the office of the 
Readers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between 11am and 5pm, Monday to 
Friday. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
raa d wftguaraan.co.uk 


our own times which goes beyond 

the vague bromides ofSomrou- 
nity’’. This is a difficult and 
de m a nd ing task, in which the new 
census scheme for social dassifiea- 
tion is unlikely to be of help. 


David Can naefine is director of the 
Institute of Historical Research. His recent 

book. Class In Britain, Is pubSshed by Vote 
University Press. 


Where you are in the new social order 
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jfijfliby officers 
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-•.Doctors 
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Journalists . 

Acriors and musicians ‘ 
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Police; ; : 
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occupations . 
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Compeer operators % . 
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Farmers 

T&d drivers ' J . ‘ 
Window etaariors 
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‘ RRimbere 
Butchers.. 
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•Shop a s sist a n ts -• 

Traffic wardens 
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Postal workers 
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Wafers 
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Could this be the new face 
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Details of a 
new look are 
to be unveiled 
on Monday. 

Jonathan 

Glancey 

is with the 
RSAin 
wanting wild 
modem art 


P lans by the Royal 
Society of Arts to 
remvigorate Trafal- 
gar Square in<ducle a 
(hanging display of 
radical sculpture. 
Rachel Whiteread, Bill Woodrow 
and Mark Wattinger — three 
proven, if controversial talents — 
have been signed up. Yert^ to dafe 
the RSA has been undbaracteristi- 
cally secretive abo at its plans, 
behaving more Kke the Govern- 
ment than aibrcefbrthe common 
good. Why? 

Evidently it feared what the 
press might do; bow onsympa- 
thetiotreatm oit might have led to 
its plans be^prefadged, tabloid 
horror stories of money being 
squandered on useless modem art. 
The RSA is also aware that the 
British like to resist changewhen 
possible, paxtictJiJkriy whenthis is •''' 
directed at a place, Kke Trafalgar 
Square, that belongs as much to 
folklore as reality. This tzafiGc^ 
locked island of tourists, pigeons, ' 
fountains and statues ofheroes is 
not only the geographical heart of 
London, but the emblematic heart 
ofthe nation. 

Abardy beating heart, though. 
Oat affby central London’s stream- 
ing roar, and damaged by erode by- 


doners skirt, while tourists (and 
football crowds on Cup Final days) 
take their lives into their hands to 

reach Nelson’s Column and Sir 
Edwin Landseer's lions. 

This situation has been recog- 
nised in recent months by the 
RSA, the Arts Council and the 
Royal Society of Sculptors, and by 
The World Squares project, led by 
the architect Sir Norman Foster. 
After consultation with every 
group imaginable, Foster has 
drawn np plans to breathe new life 

into Trafalgar Square and to join it 


trian wrin g 1 th** s narling man that 
currently divides the two. 

A new-look square complete 
with sculpture, smart comer caffe 



and (Erect pedestrian access to the 
monuments that surround it 
would, Foster and the RSAbefieve, 
draw Londoners back to this place. 
What does the average Lon- 


als and grandees flanking Nelson’s 
Column? Might a sculpture by 
Rachel Whiteread be mere signifi- 
cant to them than bronzes of gener- 
als Gordon and Napier? The repu- 
tation of military chaps who were 
once national heroes has been 
revised, and statues of generals are 
muda less popular than they were 
when. Trafalgar Square was laid 
out; to the designs of Sr Charles 
Bany, between 1829 and!84L The 
v eter an s ofNapierk campaign paid 
for the statue or their general; it is 
hard to imagine veterans ofthe 
FaBdands War funding a statue of 
Baroness Thatcher for the empty 
plinth in Ndsonk shadow. . 

Plans for this plinth in recent 
months have included one from 
the German artist Joachim Gerz, 


for the Public Arts Commissions 
Agency: he wants to place a piece 
of turf from the Arsenal football 
gromad on top ofit to connect 
mass culture with art. He argues 
Trafalgar Square is London's 
biggest and busiest public space, 
and football fans like splashing 
around in the fountains. 

"The saddest thing," says Vivien 
Lovell, director ofthe PACA 
“would be if the RSA project went 
offhalf-cock. There are so many 
successful examples around the 
wodd of artists transforming pub- 
lic squares that we shouldn’t worry. 
Interventions by artists can always 
be temporary, as they are in 
Barcelona, where artists like 
Ekworth KeQy and Richard Serra 
have been asked to create works 
with a life of 50 years. They might 
last a lot longer, but the artists are 
freed from having to think of the 
idea of perpetuity.’ 

Where can we look for inspira-- 
tion? “Times Square and 42nd 


Street in New York,” says Lovett. 
'Then there’s La Defence in Paris, 
a bleak urban landscape that has 
been humanised by contemporary 
ait. Lots of really brilliant initia- 


How about 
replacing Nelson 
on his column 
temporarily with 
a homage to 
Geri Spice? 


tives in Barcelona. The new plans 
byTessJaray and Tom Lomax for 
JubQee Square in Leeds. Richard 
Wentworth working around the 
new Walsall Art Gallery . . * 

Fine. But, can traditional and 
modem public sculpture sit 


together? "Of course they can,’ 
says Lovett. "In P ershing Square in 
Los Angeles, traditional statuary 
has been clevedy corralled into one 

area, which actually gives it more 
impact than it had before the new 
works were put in place. The 
important thing is to think there is 
always room for change." 

Central London has been 
notably free of contemporary 
public sculpture. With each pass- 
ing year, a statue — smaller than 
in days of Empire — emerges of 
some worthy. But as old soldiers 
fade away, the demand for old- 
school sculptures will fade with 
them. And they are unlikely to be 
superseded by a gush of fountains 
in the guise of unicorns (one of 
these, backed by the Prince of 
Wales, was a real proposition a 
few years ago) or bronze stat- 
uettes of today’s heroes — busi- 
ness executives, footballers, 
nightclub owners and pop stars. 

Despite the RSAs reticence, it 


seems far more likely that the pub- 
lic would be happy, or could be 
tempted, to welcome contempo- 
rary sculpture. Tins has workai 
remarkably wed in other city cen- 
tres (notably in Birmingham) and 
even in London itself Broad gate, a 
broad-shouldered hunk of an 
office development in the City of ■ 
London rased in the eighties, is set 
around with contemporary sculp- 
ture of the very highest standard. 

The Trafalgar Square proposals 
take this a step further. Not only 
does the RSA hope to use the 
square as a kind of celebration of 
sculpture, its designs will be 
entirely abstract They may well 
have meaning, but these will have 
to be divined or felt; they will be 
the antithesis ofthe statues of 
Napier or Gordon. 

So what might they plump for 
beyond Whiteread, Woodrow and 
Wattinger? What about a giant, 
primary-coloured pigeon sculpted 
by Claes Oldenberg? Or how about 


getting Christo to wrap Nelson's 
column, plinth and all? Might 
Damien Hirst be chivvied out of 
one ofhis business enterprises to 
pickle Landseer's lions? And how 
about offering Nelson, hero of 
Trafalgar and the Nfle, a sabbatical 
and replacing him, on a rotating 
basis (and even a rotating base), by 
a Jake and Dinos Chapman 
homage to Geri Spice or a melting 
ice-block by Anya Gallacrio (fan 
for those football fans below). 

Between installations, corporate 
sponsorship shows (all the rage in 
London) would beam their mes- 
sages from Nelson's eyrie — BT, 
Tesco, British Airways and all the 
heroes of culturally-aware New 
Britain. So the square will no 
longer be square, but hip and hot 
and happening . . . No, perhaps one 
can go too for. A few months of this 
and we will be raising a public 
subscription to bring back Lord 
Nelson, along with those forgotten 
Generals Napier and Gordon. 
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Once rare, reac hing 90 will soon be 
commonplace. As the century nears 
its end. Hunter Davies seeks out 
the wisdom of people bom in 1900 

Good life in 
the nineties 



O ver the past two 

years, I have inter- 
viewed 25 people 
bora in 1900. It 
would have been 26 
if tiie Queen Mother, the best 
known person on the planet 
born in 1900, had agreed to an . 

mtea-viev^butshe wouldn’t, alas. 


since 1923, theyear she got 
engaged, and was tidtedofif 
sharply by George V. 

Atmn» liwtfj i ^AfHg yamf 


tasylaad.lt did happen, but not - 
many made it. In 1900, Kfe 
expectancy was 45 far a man and 
49 for awoman* In 1900, some 

60,000 in the UK readied the 
age of 85 , whidi was pretty good, 

afl things considered* In 2000, 
tire average mafe will five to the 
age ofyg while afamale should 


there will be 1^158,000 people in 
the UK over the age of 85. Being 
oldwxD be commonplace. 

Getting into your late nineties, 
as those 26 oldies have done, will 
not eggedy be common but it 
won't be mmsuaL Most of us 
already knowat least one person 
w ho ha s r e adied 90. 

Will there be any rules for get- 
ting there, any code of conduct, 
any special diets? That was one 

ofthe things I wanted to findout 
from my 26. (Fm including the 
Queen Mum, even though she 
wouldn't talk to ro#>a$ so much 
hasbeen written about her.) 

' One remarkable foct about all 
nqr 26 is that they came from 

large families, yet went on to 
bavesmanfanriKes.TlwQMisa. 


had two 

bereeif Among my other 25, 
there w er e two who came from. 


families oflO, one from nine, 
three fr om eight. The average 
family immbmred five. When it 
came to spawning, they man- 
aged only 1.6. 

When I started looking for 
people bora in 1900, 1 thought ! 
wowbeludhytofindjmoretiian 
half-a-dozen people bora in 1900 
who were also able physics Jiy and 

mentally topm up wHhatwo- 
ho nr inter view. Theideahad 
been sparked offby xnyfathooin- 
Jaw, Arthnr Forster. He bad beat 
bom in 1900, never moved or 

Gvedmorethra two imfos from 
)ns birthplace in Ca^de, and on 
the face ofttbadfived afaidy 

banfoxuuk, ordinary 1;-. Bntof 
course no onebas, especially not 


observed so much. 

I wrote to provincial newgpa- 
pears, asking to make contact with 
peo]deborainl900. 1 spoke to 


Age of 

Independence: 

Dame 

Elizabeth HUI 
(left) was one 
of Cambridge's 
most eminent 
professors; 
Leonard 
Onslow 
restores 
vantage 
motorcycles 
and until 
recently was 
■till riding them 
himself 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 

SUE ADLER (LEFT); 

STEVE HILL (RIGHT) 


for the dderiy They came in 
sknriy at first; but in the end I bad 
more than 50 to choose from. I 
wanted a regional spread, adass 
spread and an equal number of 
women and men. In real lifa, 
there are twireasmanyfamales 
as males in tins age group, but! 
wanted the sexes balanced. 

My 25 included two former 
doctors, a lawyer, a miner, a 
printer, a wait; ess, a regular 
Army officer, three female fac- 
tory workers, a policeman, a 
buddez; a textile worker; a cap- 
tam ofan oeeanHnfir, a mohnv 

cyde maker. Qulytwo were what 

might be called “famous”, both of 
them women. Dame Elizabeth 

HQL one of Cambridge's most 
emiaen t professors, and Mary 
Effi-S a star ofthe West Und and 
Hafywood. Almost ah, when I 
saw them, were st£Q living inde- 



pendent lives. Two were stiDdri- 
vingat 96; one, LenValeOnslow 


bis motoribike. Two were innurs- 
inghomes, one in sheltered 
boosing. Mostlythey were living 
in theirown homes, or the home 

of a daughter or son. 

emories of their 
early years were 
in credibly dear. 
They could 
remember the 
names ofdass mates from 1910; 

where they were on August 4, 

1914, when war broke, and wliat 
they tiMnigbt.To aman, and a 
woman, they remembered tbe 
scenes of euphoria. 

Only three of my 25 experi- 
enced a divorce in then* own 



Son, tire matriarch of one of the 
most dysfunctional families in 


tire kingdom.Tbe Queen has got 
six grandchildren, aD from bro- 
kenhomes. 

The single most common fac- 
tor m getting into your nineties 
is to have at least one parent who 
lived to adecent age. The Queen 
Mother-father got to S9 and her 

mother 76. TwKhirdsof my 25 

bad at least one parent who got 
toaixnmdSO.Genesniaxter.lt 
also helped sotto get killed in 
battle. The men in my sample 
included three wb o served in 
bofo world wars. They were 
incredibly lucky. 

Genes and wars are a matter 
of luck. What about the things 
yon w»i? alter? Diet would 
appear to be of minor impor- 
tance. Arthur, my father-in- 
law, had a fry-up breakfast 

every day ofhis life. And even 
at 90 he eonld drink more beer 
than I could. 


Most ofthem were still taking 
a drink or two. When I went to 
see Daly Briscoe, a retired Suf- 
folk GP, he took me ont to the 
pub for lunch where we went 
through the menu and drank 
wise. Florence Parsons from 
London thought one ofthe 
explanations for her long life 
was earing suet puddings. Emma 
Logan in Manchester was still 
having a Gu i nness a day. Tire 
Queen Mum, so we are led to 
believe, is still fond of a tipple. 

You can take it to excess and 
still survive. Leonard Cooper, ex- 
Radley and Oxford, father ofLeo 
Cooper tbe publisher (and father- 
in-law of Jitty), did take drink to 
excess in bis thirties and forties, 
birt whra I saw him his daugh- 
ter's home in Norfolk he was 
spariding. Nothavinghadadrmk 
for 39 years had obviously given 
his liver a chance to recover. 

Having a routine and living an 
ordered life would seem to be 
valuable. All of^ them, even those 
in the humblest of occupations, 
had always been organised. Dur- 
ing the long years of retirement, 
they had created frameworks 
and rituals. 

But the thing that struck me 
most about them all was their 
outgoingness. Even at the age of 
97 and 9B, and not necessarily in 
the bertofhealth, theywere not 
self-obsessed. They were inter- 
ested in other people, and always 

dbeen,aAcordmgtotheirchil- 
dren. They were still curious. If 
yon want to five to a ripe old age, 
acquire the art oflooldng ont at 
the world, not in at yourself 


Hunter Davtas's Bom 1800 is published 
trts week by UttJ*, Brown (El 6.99) 
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Enoch Powell was a clever little boy — 
right to the end of his life. Jad Adams 
on the price of staying aloof from the world 



Lika the Roman: The Life of 
Enoch Powell 

by Simon Heffer 

1024-pp, Weklenfeld, £25 



noch Powell was at 
25 the youngest uni- 
versity professor in 
the British Empire; 
he was one of only 
two men to be pro- 
moted from private soldier 
through to brigadier in the second 
world war; he was by common 
consent the most brilliant min d on 
the Tory benches in the half cen- 
tury when they dominated parlia- 
ment. So why was his life such a 
failure? Why did he end up not 
consorting with the great movers 
and shakers of the world, but 
became die darling of the 
small -minded, the mean-spirited 
for whom “Enoch was ri ght* - 
expressed a wo rid of racial 
prejudice? 

This book should be able to tell 
us. It was written by a friend of 
Powell's with full access to the sub- 
jects public and private papers, 
whith gives the author an advan- 
tage over Robert Shepherds excel- 
lent 1596 biography. 

Heffer takes us on a trot — not a 
gallop or even a canter — through 
all the events of Powell’s life No 
speech or publication seems to be 
omitted, even when they have little 
oxnothingtodowith the trajectory 
of Powells career. Consequently 
the book cries out for the services 
of a good editor to concentrate its 
bulk. 

The comprehensive approach 
does, however, pay off over details 
of Powell's early life. He was an 
onlychildwitb the qualities com- 
mon in only children: an inability 
to get on with other children (who 
called him ScoweDy Fowefly); a 
conviction ofhis central position in 
the world which made him hurt 
and bitter when he did not enjoy 
from others the unconditional love 
he had received from his parents; a 
precocious appetite for learning 
and for demonstrating his knowl- 
edge in public displays. 

As an adult poet Powell was per- 
ceptive about bis desperate desire 
for a return to security: 

Mather, with longing ever new 

Ami joy too great for telling 

I turn again to rest in you 

My earliest dwelling. 

Not surprisingly, Powell had dif- 
ficulty with the opposite sex who 
were just “part of the vocabulary of 
poetry" for him, not living crea- 
tures. His homoerotic impulses 


towards the few men who became 
dose to him Heffer discounts as 
“schoolboy crushes" which he had 
“late in life" because he had 
devoted the time on his studies 
which most spend on juvenile sex. 
All this talk its IS that Hfiffer think s 
sexual orientation is immutable, 
but he does realise that Pamela 
Powell (to whom this book is dedi- 
cated) “took over the mantle ofhis 
mother" when Pcrwell finally mar- 
ried his former secretary at the 
start ofhis parliamentary career. 

He had joined the Conservative 
Party in 1946, parity “to ensure the 
continuance ofBritish rule in 
India” and thus started as he went 
on, backing hopeless causes but 
achieving a certain notoriety for it 

“Stop being 12 years old," lain 
Madeod wrote to him when the 
fledgling MP Powell was miffed 
because Madeod got a promotion 
and he did not The Tory grandees 
were wise in not over-promoting 
Powell. He never seemed to be able 
to seize or to hang on to office. He 
turned down two offers of a gov- 
ernment job in his career; resigned 
office twice; and was sacked from 
the shadow cabinet before eventu- 
ally resigning from the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

His resignation in 1958 was at 
least part of a team effort: he and 
the other Treasury minister Nigel 
Birch resigned with Chancellor 
Peter Thomeycroft over spending 
cuts. Heffer agrees with Powells 
proto-monetarism which gave 
government spending a central 
role in the cause of inflation, so he 
subjects it to no scrutiny, prefer- 
ring to lambast Macmillan for his 
“cowardly attitude* in not taking 
the Powell line, for his “principle- 
free conduct of politics” 

Macmillan generously offered 
Powell another job but he refused 
it on the grounds that Peter Thora- 
eycroft was not invited back into 
the government It was a peculiar 
kind of political loyalty which put 
respect for a former colleague in 
front of support for his party and 
government 

In 1959 he accepted the Min- 
istry of Health where he set aside 
all the obsession with unworkable 
principles and was a d£Hgent and 
effective minister: presiding over 
increased spending in bis already 
high-spending ministry; manag- 
ing hospitals “on the bins of a 
great deal of foreign labour’* as 
Gaitskell charged him; supporting 
Britain’s application to join the 
Common Market 

Making the best of what was 
available did not appeal, however. 


Like the petulant little boy he 
always was, he would rather be 
trouble than be useful because it 
confirmed his sense of uniqueness. 
It was time to resign again, this 
time over the appointment ofLord 
Home as Prime Minister after 
Macmillan's departure due todD- 
ness. It was never dear why he did 
this. Heffer comments, “Powell 
kept his reasons to himself, regard- 
ing them as so self-evident as to 
require no explanation, and know- 
ing that his own explanation was 
secure in his archive and would 
one day be known.” 

Well, Simon Heffer has had 
access to that archive and the rea- 
sons are still undear. Because 
Powell said he would not serve 
unless Madeod did and Madeod 
did not? Because he supported 
Homes rival, Butler (who himself 
was prepared to serve, as Foreign 
Secretary)? Maybe he was just a 
great resigner, finding this the only 
way in which he could grab himsdf 
some of the attention in a drama 
where he had onty a walk-on role. 

He was, anyway, back under 
Home as soon as the 19fi4 election 
was over, as a front bench opposi- 
tion spokesman. The pitiless logic 
ofhis return was that he had 
refused to serve under Home as 
Prime Minister, now Home no 
longer hdd that post Powell’s 
refusal was nullified. Isitany won- 
der he exasperated his colleagues? 

One of these, Robert Carr, noted 
to Heffex how Powell at this time 
had "ceased to have [the] ability to 
laugh with you, let alone laugh at 
himself ... There was no give and 
take. It was all or nothrog.”This is 
middle-aged desperation, the feel- 
ing that seizes the ambitious in 
their fifties: that ifthey don't make 
a decisive mark now, the time is 
lost 

PoweD began a series of 
speeches on immigration or 
“coloured immigration'* as he put 
it, as if there were no distinction 
between non-white immigrants, 


began to spin on the public plat- 
form where ms weak premises 
were not open to direct chal l enge. 
Lord Hailsham always hdd 
against Powell his silence on immi- 
gration when the shadow cabinet 
had. discussed it on April 10, 1968, 
agreeing a policy ofa limitation on 
immigration into Britain but equal 
treatment for everyone in the 
country when immigrants were 
here. Ten days later Powell made 
his “rivers ofblood” speech, 
distributing ft to the media via 
means which would avoid subject- 



ing it to his colleagues' scrutiny. 

Thus he told his Birmingham 
audience ofa letter from a woman 
in Northumberland about a 
woman in Wolverhampton living 
in a street where a house had been 
sold to a black man eight years ear- 
lier. Nowshe was the ontywhite 
person in the street She was men- 
aced by black men, bad windows 
broken, excreta pushed through 
the letterbox, was followed by chil- 
dren who could speak no English 
except tiie taunt “racialist". 

This is the pathetically sad pass 
to which the professor of Greek, 
the pre-eminent textual scholar 
had come. As much now as when ft 
was first delivered, one yearns to 
force Powell simply to look at the 
words. What does a woman in 
Northumberland (name withheld) 
actually know about conditions in 
Wolverhampton ? If the alleged 
constituent had. problems, why did 
she not write herself? Why did not 
Powell make apastoral visit to her 
to ascertain the feds? Was it likety 
that every bouse in a road was 
inhabited by New Commonwealth 
immigrants? That children might 
learn as their first English word a 
four syllable abstract term? What 


kind ofblack’ people were these, 
anyway? Caribbeans spoke Eng- 
lish as a first language; Asians 
were not claimed to be aggressive, 
even by their severest detractors. 

Powell had utterly foiled to sub- 
ject the document to the slightest 
analysis. Nor has Heffer, despite 
his unrivalled access to Powell’s 
papers, retrieved this document 
and given it the examination ft 
needs, nor contacted the writer to 
see if she or her descendants have 
any further light to throw on the 
matter. 

I have always thought Powell’s 
use of this despicable docu- 
ment was born ofhis igno- 
rance of the world due to his 
sheltered upbringing, his 
sequestered academic life, 
his generally aloof personality. I 
thought he genuinely did not 
understand that people uttered 
vile fabrications in order to influ- 
ence the world. 

Thanks to this book, despite 
Heffer s attempts to portray 
Powell as a model of integrity and 
prescience, it looks like Powell's 
use of an obvious fake was wilful: . 
he did know it was false and 


could reasonably have predicted 
it would legitimise every similar 
racist diatribe for decades. But it 
served his purpose of promoting 
him as a national saviour, a voice 
in the wilderness, a politician 
who spoke the truth when no 
other did. 

That a senior politician should 
wish to see himself as the fiery 
prophet of the white English gave 
succour to a generation of neo- 
Nazis. Heffer notes that Powell’s 
opponents “claimed that immi- 
grant communities were pitched 
into terror by Powells speech, as 
he seemed to be legitimising racial 
attacks on them” but he gives no 
detafl. Had Powell repudiated 
organised racism now or in the 
future it would have counted in 
his favour, but neo-Nazi groups 
always claimed they had this tacit 
support 

Now was thetime for at least 
three ofPoweU's shadow cabinet 
colleagues to enunciate a matter of 
principle and threaten to resign 
unless he were sacked, and Powell 
was out 

Half of this book takes us up to 
the 1966 speech and events sur- 
rounding it; the other half is 


largely bathetic: Powells lessening 
influence, despite his continued 
popularity among the old grunters 
of the Conservative associations. 
He appalled even them by sup- 
porting Labour in the two 1974 
elections, but his capacity for out- 
rage was dwindling. He was 
invited to stand as a Unionist MP 
in Northern Ireland, that grave- 
yard of causes. He was a man never 
to see office again, the vainglorious 
orator of Howard Barkers play 
based on him, The Loud Boy's Life 
(with which Heffer shows no 
familiarity), who spends must of 
the action waiting for the call of 
destiny- to lead the nation. It never 
comes. 

Heffer says his subject never 
wrote a diary or memoirs 
because, in Powells oft- repeated 
phrase, it would be like “nrtuming 
to his own vomit”. Powell's feel- 
ings that he had failed himself 
and others shows through occa- 
sionally in these pages. Powell 
could not write his own story 
for it would have demonstrated 
too sharply for him how 
well-deserved was his self- 
disgust over what he could have 
been, and what he had become. 


Michael Bracewell salutes David Shrigley 

Renaissance man 



T@ CiH!@@ 



Why We Oct the Sack from 

the Museum 

l^r David Shrigley 
Redstone Press, £995 


’ ML s an artist whose diosea 
medium is crudety 
drawn cartoons with 
Ji^HHteccompanying texts and 
slogans which make hilarious 

short stories'of each completed 
illustration, David Shrigley articu- 
lates the daily experience of fear, 
anxiety, boredom or rage in a 
visual language that is at once 
poetic and absurd. 

Hie breadth ofhis vision. 


arguably, is Renaissance in its 
ambition, seeking to accomplish 
nothing less than a depiction of the 
whole ofhuman hope and suffer- 
ing beneath the eyes of ajeaious 
and wrathful God. 

And, as if to announce the moral 
Himftte ofthe perilous and lonely 
world which his drawings 
describe, Shrigley commences this 


latest collection ofhis work with a 
badly drawn picture of three alle- 
gorical creatures depicting ‘Good - ’, 
“Evil" and "Don't Know* beneath 
the words “Time To Choose.". A 
hairy-armed, goat-horned thug in 
a dress, “Evil” is the tallest and 
most dominati ng of these moral 
cyphers. 

Stylistically, Shrigley draws as 
though he was Aubrey Beardsley’s 
belligerent brother, illustrating a 
monologue by Eddie Izzard whilst 
fearing for the safety ofhis souL In 
this present collection, the blunt 
punk humour of Shrigley s work 
depicts a view of the human condi- 
tion in which rage, nihilis m and 
self-pity are the response to a 
largely frustra ting and shabby 
woricL 


Th ere is a sense in which 
Shrigley is drawing from the point 
of view ofa person who has had to 
walk home from the bus stop in 
the rain j ust once too often, 
assailed bypetty irritations which 
become a measure of purgatory on 


earth. A definition ofShrigiey's 
aesthetic and world view could be 
found in a sculpture which he 

made in 1991, and which consisted 

of an old cardboard box placed on 
a piece of wasteland, with a little 
door cut oot of it and the words 
“Leisure Centre" written in uneven 


capital letters across its front. 

Similarly, in Wky We Got the 
Sackjrom the Museum there is a 
drawing entitled Tm Sony..." 
which is comprised of a succession 
of small panels, each one of which 
contains a statement ofthe artist’s 
crimes. Beginning with Tm sorry 1 


ofthe weak and 
fenceless," Shri^ey is offering a 
self-portrait in which the comedy 
is balanced on a sense of self- 

concept in which the artist is both 

the villain and the victim. 

Will Self; in his introduction to 
this collection of Shrigleys draw- 
ings, suggests that, “Despite the 



apparent objectifications they deal 
with, these are not, in feet, draw- 
ings of things at all; rather; they are 
drawings ofthe shapes that things, 
people, ideas and emotions make 
in our fives.” 

The accuracy of this analysis can 
be seen in the manner through 
which, time and time again, 
Shrigley elevates what are seem- 
ingly neurotic or violent doodles 
into maps. or depictions of states of 
mind. And, more often not, 
the sequences ofthe drawings are 
punctuated by a direct address to 
the readers, as in: "Why do you 
find my drawings so annoying? 

Are you some kind of moron with 
freakish tastes? Everyone else likes 
them so why don’t yon? Just trying 
to be different, eh? I always knew 
you wereatwat”, written above 
what looks like the outline ofthe 
coffee cup with the word "The" and 
something crossed out in the mid- 
dle of iL 

This notion that'drawings can be 
doodles which articulate the men- 
tal “doodling” ofhiddenorunex- 

pressed opinions could be found in 
one ofShrigiey's earlier collections, 
.published as an artists' book by The 
Armpit Press, entitled Drawings 
Done Whilst On Phone 7 b Idiot. 

As a primer for this new collec- 
tion, these earlier drawings estab- 
lished Shrigleys artistic identity as 
-a. supposedly untrained'outsider” 


— or social outcast — whose deter- 
mination to get into conflict with 
an invisible moral legislation lends 
a kind of semi -formed authority to 
his crazy pronouncements. 

Like a person who sends offi- 
cious or incomprehensible letters 
to the editor of a local newspaper, 
expecting engagement or dialogue 
on their own terms, Shrigleys 
drawing exist in the singular 
world of their own sealed vision. 

They revel in a brilliant exploita- 
tion ofthe ideaof painful ama- 
teurism, describing both the point- _ 
lessness of moralising in situations 
which make no moral sense, and 
the constant possibility of eternal 
judgement on our most trivial and 
absurd of acts. 

But the sheer com ic brilliance of 
Shri^ey's drawings is what might 
turn him into Britain's answer to 
Matt Grooving. So for, his reputa- 
tion has been made within the 
world of contemporary art, and in 
many ways his drawing “Why We 
got the Sack from the Museum’ — 
which depicts a group of poorly 
drawn stick men taking Uw paint- 
ings off the walls and standing on 
them — explains why. 

Shrigleys art, liken psychotic 
version of Mutt Groening’s “life hi 
Heir cartoons, gives a voice to 
those aspects of ourselves that we 
most fear and try to keep hidden, 
but have always longed to express. 
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The Guardian fiction 


This year’s winner, Jackie 
Kay, talks to Maya Jaggi 
about the trumpet 
player who dared to play 
out her life as a man 



T he germ of Jackie Kay's 
first novel Trumpet, 
winner of this years 
Guardian Fiction 
Award, was in four lines 
in a newspaper about the death of 

thethn-tiftg Arrw»ri<-an j agg. p lante r 

B£Qy Tipton. His biological wom- 
anhood became public only when 
he died in 1989, aged 75. 

Tve always been interested in 
people creating an identity, the flu- 
idity ofmvmtinglhemsdves,” says 
Kay. ‘Women who dressed up as 
men captured my imagination, 
that visual self-creation — 

Marlene Dietrich, Greta Garbo, 
Josephine Baker — I thought they 
were sexy. But Billy Tipton was 
about Iivmgyour life like that: he 
was a self-made man. It intrigued 
me that his son was quoted as say- 
mg. TIe'n always be Daddy to me” 
The central figure of Trumpet is 
a Scottish jazz trumpeter. Joss 
Moody, revealed on his deathbed, 

as the b andages CT wrtfamg his chest 
are unwound, to have been a 
woman. It is told mainly through 
the eyes ofhis grieving widow 
MilKe-j-the sole party to his "secret", 
and their adopted son Cohnan, 

bitter at his eadnaonfixtmit- 
Walk-on characters have a say, 
from die doctor and undertaker to 
a tabloid-hound, Sophie Stones, 
who plans to ghost-write a book oh 
Joss fuelled by Colmans auger, and 
thedrumpierBigJRed McCaD.fTti 
the fuckmgmusictha* matters”). 

The novel was published to. 
enthusiasm for its range ofvoice?, 
Kays ear for the cadences of collo- 
quial speech and reminiscence, 
and for its open-ended refusal to 
offer pat answers as it questions 
the rigid line we draw between 
‘reality’ and performance or mas- 
querade. 

Set in the present day. Trumpet 


looks back to Joss’s heyday in fifties 
Glasgow — the city where Kay 
grew up — and London. “I made 
the character Scottish because I 
a m," she says m a dimly lit bar in 
the stylish new Malmaison hotel in 
Manchester; where she now lives 
with her nine-year-old son 
Matthew. 

At 37, Kay has built a glowing 
reputation as a poet and dramatist 
(her fourth poetry collection. Off 
Colour, was published by Bloodaxe 
last month). Bom in E dinb urgh of 
a white Scottish mother and 
Nigerian father, she was adopted 
byawhite Glaswegian couple who 
were communists — the theme of 
her first poetry book TheAdoption. 
Papers (1991). Winner of the 
Saltire and Forward prizes, and 
dramatised on radio, it is a fresh, 
funny, sometimes anguished tale 
of adoption told through the voices 
of Ihe birth mother, adoptive 
mother and daughter. For Kay, “if s 
a pain in the neck that people 
assume h2s my story". She has in 
reality never mether birth mother: 

Being adopted, she bebeves, “is 
just like saying 7 was bom'; it gives 
you so many possibilities to play 
•with.” While she does not question 
herowntransracial adoption- 
‘because i would newer choose not 
to have had the parents I had”, she 
says: "In general it’s probably not a' 
goodthing-Itcanbeyeryconlus- 
ingtoadmdf ...... . - /. 

Growing up, sbehad “fantasy 
r el ationships with black people 
around the world — Angela Davis, 
Louis Armstrong, Nelson Man- 
dela, Ella Fitzgerald”. But she was 
most drawn to the blues singer 
whosebiography she has written, 
Bessie Smith (Absolute Press, 

1997), also the subject ofher 
play Every Bit Oflt. “Bessie was 
bisexual, and had lots of relation- 
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ships with men and women. She 
was one of the most important 
voices of the 20th century. I grew 
op in Scotland without many black 
people around — except my 
brother — and Bessie became part 
of my family. I looked at her and 
saw some reflection of myself” 
Music became a passion: "Blues 
aren’t afraid of sexuality, of sado- 
masochism, death, grief drugs- 
Thereb no story too shocking to 
find its way into blues narratives. I 
love that lewd raunchiness — ‘IBs 
jelly roll is nice andsweet 5 — even 
though I didn’t quite understand it 
when I was young," she laughs. 

Tnartpcfsform echoes jazz. 
“Theresa solo, wj^improvisa- 
tions by people affected by this 
secret; one refram made to play 
different ways. Jazz is fascinating, 
because it’s always fluid, it has the 
past in it — work songs, slave 
songs, blues. Jazz is a process 
of reinventing itself And race, 
too, is less fixed, more fluid, in 
jazz Theresa sense ofjazz being 
a family." 

' TYumpefs questioning of 


boundaries extends to racial iden- 
tity. Both Joss and his adopted son 
are of mixed race, while Millie is 
white. Joss “passes’ as a man 
rather as some light-skinned black 
Americans historically “passed for 
white”. But of the "tragic mulatto” 
in African-American literature, 
Kay says: "There is something 
tragtem pretending to be white, 
whereas sexually, cross-dressing 
and crossing gender barriers are 
more liberating.” 

She has little interest unseeing 
Joss’s disguise as the pike of the 
ticket into the macho jam world. 
“There’s a pleasure for Joss in 
appearing as a man and not being 
one,” she insists. T like thedisrup- 
tiveness of the transvestite, chal- 
lenging bur notions of gender and 
how fixed we’re into making them. 
People get frightened by sexual 
explorations into ihe unknown. 
They say, Tm 100 per cent hetero- 
sexual’. Why do people need to say 
that? I think its because we’re all 
quite complex; we all have sexual 
attractions that unsettle us." 

She adds: T do think we all have 


secret lives. Even if you're openly 
gay, as I am, there's still a lot of 
things people don’t say about their 
sexuality.” While “the butch- 
femme relationship is nothing 
new, where one woman can take 
on a male role”, Millie is not por- 
trayed as a “woman who loves 
women” but as awoman in love 
with someone she regards as a 
man — her husband. 

ay finds marry of the 
ways in which people's 
identity infixed 
“bori ngty out-dated". 
."When you read that 
Jackie Kay’s black, lesbian, Scot- 
tish, its supposed to describe me, 
but it doesn't I'd rather describe 
myself And I resent that its 
always the Other that’s defined, 
never people who are white or 
straight. It makes you seem con- 
stantly extraordinary, whereas 
Tm quite ordinary” 

Trumpet reveals with tender- 
ness and delicacy just how mun- 
dane are Joss’s family life and Mil- 
lie’s bereavement "Once yon 



categorise people you stop them 
from having the same experience 
as ’ordinary' people. Everything 
about them must be different 
because you make people into 
freaks, who don't have feelings or 
illnesses or grief or spots; freaks 
are just freaks. But people aren’t 
freaks to me.’ 

Kay’s second poetry collection. 
Other Lovers (1993), which won a 
Somerset Maugham award, 
included verse from Twice 
Through The Heart, a BBC 2 
poetry documentary that became 
an E n gl i s h National Opera song 
cycle. It was inspired by Amelia 
Rossiter, a woman jailed for 
murdering her husband but freed 
on appeal. Kay says: T was inter- 
ested in women who kill whoVe 
been' abused and battered for 
years: the day yon suddenly snap, 
and bow your life changes; you 
become a ‘murderer’ and haw 
unreal that is.” 

Trumpet lays bare this gap 
between life as lived and as 
reported, the encroachment of the 
public gaze into private lives. 


The shortlist 


The other books shortlisted warn Derek 
Beavan'SAdx ot Mutiny (Fourth Estate, 
£1-4.99); WKam Boytft ArrmdBo (HanHh 
HamBton, £i tuwfc Man Hofinghunrt The 
Spet piano, C1B.9S); Liz Jemma Ark 
fitoyfBioomtoury, 15.99hbk,£Q.99pbty. 
and Edward St Aubyn's On the Edge 
(Chat®. £10.99). 


The judges 


The judges were: Undsay DuguM. Maya 
Jaggi. Alex Citric, Anthony Judua, TOor 
Fischer and Mark Lauaon. The pand was 
chaired by Stephan Mom, 


"Secrecy and sleaze gp hand in 
glove.” says Kay. "We no longer 
have fables and fairy tales, but 
instant kiss and tefl — hunting 
stories down like an animal and 
dismembering them, then going 
on to the next chase. 

‘There's something terribly 
prurient and salacious about our 
society. It’s perhaps that society is 
more repressed than we think it is. 
We love this humiliation of some- 
one caught in the act, especially if 
they claimed to be something dif- 
ferent It’s dreadful that people 
who change their identity have to 
get rid of their past and live in fear 
of discovery; just to be who they 
are.” Yet she sees progress. “People 
are coming out in droves. It’s 
incredible you can be openly gay in 
government now. And while 
there’s still a revulsion and hatred 
towards people wh o change sex, 
we have a Labour councillor who’s 
done that” 

Whether Joss’s secret was realty 
alie — and whether a greater one 
than its tabloid spin — is left to file 
reader. But part ofTnanpcfs 
power Kes in its gradual subverting 
of prurient cariosity. Though 
German has been kept in the dark, 
he senses that “all children of 
lovers are orphans” — excluded 
from their parents’ intimacies. 
There is a triumphant sense oflove 
leaping social barriers, and of its 
irreducible mystery. 

“Love is just the most important 
thing; it changes you,” says Kay. 
“We live in a cynical time, but in 
the book I’m trying to rediscover 
love in a pure way, in an old- 
fashioned sense.” 


Thxrpot is jxfcfohed by Picador at C12JB9. If 
you would H«e to ordera copy at the special 
prtceof £939 (pka99p pSp), ring the 
Guanfian CultureShap on 0500 600 102. 


A S Byatt has long been fascinatedby Nordic myths and legends. Here she writes about the 
lessons of those narratives and, right, Alex Clark reviews Byatfs new short stories of fire and ice 


A hunger for the marvellous 


I n the summers, I sit in the hot 
sun in a southern French vil- 
lage, and write. I think of 
myself as one of those North 
Europeans who are shocked into a 
different rhythm, a new energy, by 
light I write about Ibsen, who 
wrote Peer Gynt in a heat wave in 
Ischia, or Van Gogh painting the 

heat snaking round olive trees. 
Perhaps for this reason, I write 
increasingly about coldness, ice, 
snow; Norwegian folk tales, the 
Northern Lights. 

When I first met Anthony - 
Burgess, I assumed we were the 
same sore of intellectual from 
modest families from northern 
industrial cities, Manchester and 
Sheffield. Brit, apartfrom smog, 
our memories were quite different 
I saw that west of the Fenmnesis 
Celtic and Catholic, whilst the 
country I grew up in was settled by 

Danes and Norsemen. And all this 
added to akind of romance of my 
origins which began with the book 
I most loved, most frequently re- 

Gods, by Doctor W Wagner. It was 

not a chil dren's book — it was first 
published in 1880, and my mother 
had bongjrtit as a crib for her 
Ancient Norse and Icelandic 
examinations at Cambridge in the 
la te twenties. It was full of wonder- 
fulengravmgjsoftbeWild Hunt, 
tbeFenris Wol£ the Valkyrie and 
the white elves and black dwarves. 
It fed my hunger for the marvel- 
lous as no thing else did — not the 

Hans Andersen. UrebSk ti»* 
came nearest was jPflferfmi 
Progress, with its fiends and pants, 

but that comparatively could be 

seen to have {moral) designs on 

mt Whereas something m me 
responded to the Norse tales as an 

image of real truths. 

Tnk fa Ai iT pi r jffiu g; «rfac e they are 
ihe gods (rfbaties. Hood hist and 

benerioere. Perhaps I recognised 
them because L was a. wartime 

tirikb man endangered world, 

where the righteous might not pre- 


vaiL The Greek gods behaved like 
naughty children, at least in the 
books! had and treated humans 
like naughty children. Their nat- 
ural mode of communication with 
human beings was either rape or 
favouritism, and their mode of 
co mmunicati on with each other 
was a kind of glorified sibling 
rivalry. They were capricious and 
continuously smiling; since they 
-were the Immortals. These north- 
ern gods were not human beings 
— they were much more natural 
forces, parts ofthe earth that had 
taken on personalities. “They could 
be saddened and diminished by 

thefr own treachery, or that of 
others. They could be defeated. 

That was how I knew the world 

was in truth. 

The stories were complex and 

stirring. Loki was probably the 

first charming, destructive trick- 
ster to baffle me with my own 
responses. Odin was a god but his 
search for -wisdom diminished him 
— he gave an eye to Mann; the 
giant , for the right to drink out of 
the fountain of wisdom; he hung 
between fires, and sang oTValhafla 
and the Worid-Tbee^he invented 
tones and led the Wild Hunt 
across the stormy sky. He knew 
that he and hisfellowgods, the 
Act, - wrald be vanquished at the 
end of things The fact thaLrl^gnnf 
and the Ccd* was a mythological 
compendium, not a story-book, 
added to his mjBfcjy — I read 
about the exploits ofWotan,' 
Wodan, Wode, Godan, and felt 
that this shape-shifting repre- 
sented a universal force, which 
occasionally burst into narrative. I 
liked the rather grim sense of fate 
in the story ofBaldear and Hodur, 


the blind brother a lance made of 
foe only plant which could harm 
&ebrijfotboy,whowentto Hel 
and did not rise again. 

I was excited by foe Norse Cre- 
ation myth, parity because of the 
sonorous words: Gmmmgagap, 
the primal gulf, Muspdheim, 



AS Byatt — fare*) by a world where the Goda mid the heroes ana defeated 


NifeJhgm, Micfgard, or Middle 
Earth, cirded by foe snake, and 
Yggdrasil, the Worid- Ash, with its 
roots perpetually gnawed by the 
black Nidhogg. 

Most of all, in foeend, I liked 
the idea of Ragnardk, the Last Bat- 
tie, always foreseen, in winch the 
old order fought both foe evil that 

had been created — Loki's mon- 
strous children, the wolf and the 
monstrous snake and thenatural 
forces of destruction — Suitor and 
the sons of fire, issuing out ofMus- 
pdheim. There were wonderful 
touches: NageMari, the ship of 
death, constructed ontoffoe nails 
of' the dead, uncut by humans 
since love and piety had vanished 
in the fratricidal wars that pre- 
ceded theLast Battle. I still use the 


Ragnardk to comfort myself in 


gloomier moments when I think 
we are destrctyingbiodiversrty and 
the earth we inhabit, temporarily. 

“When foe fire went out," wrote 
Doctor Wagner; “the unquiet sea 
overflowed the scene of desolation. 
No creature, no life, moved in its 
depths; no mermaid floated on the 
dark waves; no star vras reflected 
on its surface.” 


— there was none to count them — 
and aj?tm foe morning star bathed 
its head in the calm waters. Anew 
sun arose, the glowing chfld of the 
old. At length a new earth, 
appeared above foe waters. At first 
it was bare and desolate, but the 
rays of foe sun touched it, and soon 
it was covered with grass and herbs 
and foe wefl flavoured leek.” 

Asgfxrd and the Cods gives a 
writer a perfect paradigm of all 


sorts of narrative —the linear, end- 
ing in defeat; the cyclical, endin g in 
rebirth, foe riddling, box-in-box 
full of alternative versions, charac- 
ters who may be foe same, or dif- 
ferent, or who change their names 
and natures. It takes the world 
with a northern sadness and seri- 
ousness; it is intricate and singing. 

2 recognised it, of course, when I 
firstmet Wagners Ring. I saw, with 
a rueful ironft that I had grown up 
on what Doctor Wagner called foe 
myths and foDdoreoPtbe old Ger- 
manic wurid"— foe myths that 
appealed to Hitler and his men, 
with their Aryan nonsense. There is 
a further irony, of course, which is 
that what appealed to both Wag- 
ner and the Bttie girl I was in a 
worid at war. was foe fact that in 
these stories foe gods and foe 
heroes are alike defeated- 


Etementaku Stories of Fire 
and lea 

by AS Byatt 

230pp, Chatto & Windus, £12 


Alex Clark 


F ollowing in the footsteps 
of The Matisse Stories and 
The Djtnn in the Nightin- 
gale's Eye, Elemental* 
allows A S Byatt, through foe 
medium of foe short story, to 
examine foe ideas and images 
prompted by a chosen theme at 
her leisure — enjoying a paradox- 
ical freedom that comes from foe 
rigour and economy demanded 
by the short form rather than the 
sprawling profusion of her full- 
length novels. In her novel series 
particularly, that plenitude has 
sometimes palled and here, the 
simplicity of plot and characteri- 
sation is a relief. But viewed in a 
different way, this type of short 
story, fabular, schematic, con- 
cerned with the precise enact- 
ment of content through lan- 
guage and symbolism, also gives 
Byatt foe chance to behave in a 
way her eloquence and intellect 
occasionally curb. She is allowed 
to be naughty. 

Her mischievousness is largely 
given over to confusing our trust 
in our senses, urging us to exam- 
ine the jumble of impressions 
caused by heat, light and colour, 
in akind of literary synaesfoesia. 
In the first story in the collection, 
“Crocodile Tears”, our faith in her 
narrative wisdom is tested more 
than once. Patricia Niramo and 
her husband Tony, well-off and 
cultured Wimbledon folk, are 
visiting a quiet Bloomsbury art 
gallery on a Sunday afremoon. 
They quarrel over a picture-cum- 
oollageofan English seaside, 
which Tony likes and Patricia irri- 
tably dismisses as ba nal. Tbny 
walks away, and dies suddenly. 
Guided by an unexpected and 
irresistible impulse Patricia flees 
foescene, and byasuccession of 
trains reaches Nimes, where she 
reads Proust in foe original and is 
assailed by the heat and foe light 
and the endless pageant of 
Mediterranean colours. 

Much of the story is taken up 
with Patricia's reluctant associa- 
tion with a Norwegian ethnolo- 
gist who appears with ghostly 
prescience exactly when Patricia 

appears most likely to j amp 


under a speeding car or off a para- 
pet Yet Byatts manipulation of 
these two characters, foe sdf-pos- 
sessed and stoical Patricia, the 
disturbed and disturbing Nils, 
takes place against a symbolic 
background designed to over- 
whelm and confuse. The couple 
drink eau-de-vie as they discuss 
death, visit the burial sites of 
gladiators while tormented by 
their own mutual hostility, 
observe foe bloodthirsty bull- 
fights of foe local fiesta while in 
foe grip of a curious passionless- 
ness. The resolution at the end of 
foe story, although logical and 
satisfactoiy, seeming to advocate 
life and foe mind over death and 
inanity, is also ironic and wry. 

“Cold” is foe most obvious fairy- 
tale of the collection, foe story of a 
princess wilted by heat and 
restored only by the austerity and 
dearness of ice. Yet Fiammarosa, 
descendant of an icewoman, is 
beguiled by the glass sculptures 
and burning touches of a desert 
prince, so much so that she 
exchanges her frosty home for the 
oppressively hot dimate of another 

kingdom. Here, heal is not pas- 
sionate, it is oppressive, the cold a 
corrective atmosphere in which 
wits are sharpened and lithe limhs 
exercised. An alliance of sorts is 
forged at foe story’s dose, however 
much the reader might sorrow 
over the icewo man's ex3e in a 
warm country. 

The six stories foal feature here 
are dearly not Byatt’s most ambi- 
tious or considered work, and at 
times they fall short- The first 
three, discussed here, are by and 
large more interesting and more 
successfully realised than foe sec- 
ond three, although “Jad" is a fine 
exploration of the arbitrariness of 
treachery and the weakness of 
memory. Elsewhere, though, foe 
delicacy of Byatt s writing often 
relies on a connoisseur-ship 
which, in its turn, seems to speak 
of a party to which we are not all 
invited. That isn’t to criticise 
Byatt s erudition, her dedication 
to intellectual precision, or 
even her concern with the most 
subtle of debates about art 
and its relation to life. It's simply 
that these stories are at their best, 
both most instructive and 
most entertaining, when 
Byatt gives her humour and her 
passion free rein, and indulges 
most freely in that propensity 
for naughtiness. 
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The 

lost 

boy 

Lee Mavers of the La’s was a 
star in the early nineties and 
idolised by Oasis. Then he fell 
foul of drugs and disappeared. 
Amid rumours of a comeback, 
Dave Simpson follows 
the trail of pop’s mystery man 



T he word genius is 
often abased bat it 
definitely applies to 
Lee Movers. You've 
probably heard ofhis 
Liverpool band, the 
La’s; possibly their classic 1990 
eponymous album, and almost 
certainly their s eminal pop song. 

There She Goes. This magical, 
melodic sin^e has been a hit three 
times, and has achieved, near 
mythical status, featuring in every- 
thing fix>m &car advext to the film. 
Fever Pitch. Noel Gallagher once 
described Oasis's primary motiva- 
tion as being *to finish what the 
Lab started 11 ; and a powerful 
chunk of the legend also revolves 
aroond the unexplained fete of 
their gifted creator. 

Lee Mavers has been a virtual 
recluse for years. After his eccen- 
tric behaviour split the band in 
1992, bassist John Power rose to 
new success with Cast, but Mavers 
has followed a lonely path into 
public invisibility. Rumours of 


heroin addiction and alcoholism 
are countered by suggestions that 
hesrrecortled more than 40 songs 
for what will eventually be the 
album of the decade. Talk to most 
people in Liverpool about Mavras 
and they’ll matter a few words and 
then scurry away, as if you were 
asking about a vampire in the local 
castle. Most people dose to him 
say, Td love to talk, but really 
can't* 

But any of the stories could be 
true. When Mavers appeared 
onstage in 1995, he was an inco- 
herent shadow ofhis former self 
It’s now eightyears since he 
announced he would be spending 
the next eightyears producing foe 
perfect (second) album. He’s now 
36 and no album is in sight, so 
what has happened to foe dark 
horse of modem pop? 

The story of the La’s begins in 
1983, but Mavers — a former punk 
into sixties music — hit the scene 
three years later when he ousted 
singpr/songwriter Mike Badger 


from foe group. Although Badger 
had coined the name the La’s (a 
Liverpudlian abbreviation of Tad”, 
with obvious musical overtones), 
foe effect ofMavras leadership was 
immediate. As the eighties floun- 
dered in a sea of synthetic, over- 
produced pap, Lee updated foe 
classic lineage of foe Beatles, Kinks, 
Beefoeart and the Who squarely in 
foe heroin and unemplqyment- 
racked ruins of Liverpool. Itwasa 
masterstroke. His songs had a sur- 
real rock’n’roll fed but his subject 
matter was starkly postmodern. 
‘Don’t go down to Doledrum,” he 
urged. More eerily, Son Of A Gun 
space of a . “boy oflife, who lived 
upon akoife. He was burned by foe 
twentieth century, nowhes doing 
time in foe back ofhis mind" 
Within months of signing to 
Go! Discs, foe LaV exuberant Way 
Out single troubled foe charts as 
the determined, obsessive, vaguely 
druggy Mavers expounded his phi- 
losophy to a delighted music press. 
It’s not about being a musician,” 


close 

com 


If you want a 
sha ve, nothing 
es within a whi 


else 

sker. 



GETS YOU CLOSER QUICKER. 


he insisted “It’s not about being a 
face’. It’s just passing on a feeling.’ 
He talked exatedly about the 
bands forthco min g album. “These 
songs are gonna go to the people 
and foepeople are gonna go < m>w! T * 

But even then there were signs 
that all was not well with Mavers. 
His first problem was capturing 
the sounds in his head After years 
on foe dole and recording quickly 
in council-funded studios, he was 
obsessed with retaining the 
“purity* ofhis music. Desperate to 
capture foe “Vibe” of their own 
rehearsal rooms, foe Lais tried 
eight-track studios, primitive four- 
track studios of foe kind used by 
foe Beatles 25 years before, and, at 
one point, a Walkman. Mavers was 
on a bizarre creative roL He 
smoked “waccy baccy" continually 
and was increasingly alienated 
from foe music business. 

“The La’s had an un quantifiable 
magic about them,” says Hull Add- 
phis Paul Jackson, who booked 
them throughout this period “But 
I think Lee found all foe attention 
difficult” 

Sent to Liverpool to coax out a 
rare interview; one journalist was 
Instead treated to a private, 20- 
minute unravelling of the heart- 
breaking Looking Glass. When 
Mavras talked seriously of finding a 
mixing desk with “original sixties 
dust”, people were convinced he 
was going mad 

Fouryears, seven studios, two 
producers and several abandoned 
sessions later, an exasperated Go! 
Discs employed Steve UUywhite to 
piece together an album from 
hoitles of scrapped recordings. 
When The Las was finally released 
m November 1990 the reviews were 
among the most ecstatic received by 
a debut album, but it was dear the 


acute sense ofbetrayal had sucked 
something out ofMavers. He pro- 
fessed to hate the finished record. 
Within two years, following a run of 


hit singles, two blistering tours and 
with the Lai star at its brightest, he 


Maybe the trigger was foe 
departure of cornerstone bassist 
John Power, who had become frus- 
trated at the inactivity that now 
surrounded foe band’s career. Or 
maybe it was linked to hard dru^. 

In 1995 1 asked Power whether 
even foe tantalising lyrics ofThere 
She Goes wereasecret paean to 
heroin. “I don't know. Truth is, I 
don’t wanna know. Drugs and 



‘Mavers has got this 
song called The 
Human Race, and 
it’s the best thing he’s 
ever written. Better 
than There She Goes’ 


madness go hand in hand People 
who you're known all your life 
they’re steady, then they’re not. But 
you cant ponder; cos it laDs you, laT 
Soon after Cast released the 
biggest selling debut album in 
Polydors history, All Change, 
Mavers appeared with a Kne-up of 
foe La’s at Hull’s Addphi. It wasn't 
a pretty sight. “I love Lee but he 


had loads of problems,'' says the 
Adelphis Paul Jackson. “He wasn't 
used to playing live. He was very 
pissed ifhe wasn’t on the smack. It 
was a bit sad I think he played 
There She Goes three times with- 
out realising he'd done it’ 

Watching in-Hull were the pro- 
moters of Oasis, who were plan- 
ning a La's comeback. Under- 
whelmed, they allowed Mavers 
one gig with Oasis in Brighton. 

Mavers went away, but his songs 
didn't Oasis took the stage for last 
year’s triumphant Earl's Court 
appearances to the strains ofThere 
She Goes. In foe audience was for- 
mer Las manager Rob Swenflaw. ‘I 
just felt like shaking Lee and telling 
him, The whole ofEari’sCourt are 
celebrating your song because 
they've gone to see a band that are 
really what you’re about' But he 
wouldn't talk about it" 

Movers was making plans. In 
the summer ofl996, possibly fol- 
lowing rehab, he had slipped into 
The Arch at Kew, a recording stu- 
dio owned by former Damned 
drummer Rat Scabies. He loaned 
Mavers foe keys when he went on 
holiday, and when he came back 
Mavers was still there. “He was just 
gushing music,” says Scabies. "He 
was redly astute about what he 
was doing. I was surprised how 
experimental he wanted to be.” 

Mavers initially worked alone 
but was latra joined by musicians 
including his brother Neil — once 
the La's drummer — and a Liver- 
pudlian bassist called Edgar Sum- 
mertyme, formerl y of the Stairs. 
Mavers would kick a football 
around in foe street before picking 
up his guitar. According to Scabies, 
he looked lean and was in wonder- 
ful form: "As far as I was aware hK 
drug problems were no more.” And 
foe music? “Absolutely brilliant.” 


voice, but bade in Liverpool he and 
Summ^rtyme continued to chase the 


Young sound rebel _ Lm M«v»r» 

trontbgthtlrt 

PHOTO DEREK RSOOERSA.ONOON FEATURES 

perfect, raw, sound at rehearsal 
roams in Rwvnall Square. Td say 
there was at least three LIV worth of 
songs, and tiny were unbelievable” 
Summertymc says. “We got a great 
Becfheart-y sound, but it was raw, 
riddled with feedback. It couldn't 
go out on a modem label." 

After more than a year. Movers 
stopped working with Sununer- 
tyrae and the sessions collapsed. 
Now Mavers lives quietly in Huy- 
ton, near Liverpool, with his wife 
and four children. He’s occasion- 
ally sighted around town. Some- 
times he watches bands at the 
Picket, where the La's often played, 
even joining in onstage. Following 
the collapse of Go! Discs, Mavras’ 
record contract has passed to John 
Kennedy of Polygram, who has 
visited him to no avafl. Mavers will 
play his music in front of anybody, 
but refuses to record it The 
Pickets Phil Hayes says, tantalis- 
ingjy: ‘He’s got this song called 
The Human Race, and its foe best 
thing he’s ever written. Better than 
There She Goes." 

As Mavers is no doubt painfully 
aware, to commit something new 
to vinyl risks damaging the myth, 
and equally, would return him to 
the predicament that nearly 
destroyed him. But if the music is 
that good, Mavers could topple his 
spiritual offspring; Oasis, from the 
pinnacle of pop. “Td book him here 
tomorrow because I always found 
him a smashing guy* sighs Jackson 
at Hull Addphi. “He is a genius.” 

“Lee's happy now," insists Hayes. 
‘It’s like Van Gogh in his studio. 

He’s not at all concerned with com- 
merriality, or sales. He’s just there 
making this wonderful music that 
no one ever hears.” 


The La's b available on CD through 
Polygram. The bootleg, Casin’ All, future) 
many of Mavare’ original demos. 


Ofili’s Turner prize is a small victory for all black people, argues Raekha Prasad 

An exciting splash of colour 

Mk tfas 

MAlast 
ntfe 


Ttimer prize. Concep- 
tual arfs 13-year hold on foe 
£20,000 prize has been broken. 
“It’s great about OfiB, isn’t it, 7 ’ said 
foe friend Lmei the morning after 


was abontlhe breaking ofamuch 
longer-held tradition. Hus young 
man is Mack— and most blade 
peopk opemngthe papers or 

switching on the television would 
have been strndk by Ofiffs race 
first and his merirnm second. 

Ifo not difficult to see why. 
Contemporary art galleries in 
Britain do not attract alarge 

Mack andience. Visual art is still 
more dabby than contemporary 
musfe or even theatre. The Tate 
and the National Portrait Gallery 
slwjvvworkbybladc artists, but 
permanent dkplays are largely of 

European and western art. Most 

Hack artists are shown in tempo- 


rary exhibitions— here, but not 
forever and always. 
OfiH,MrAnomaly,isawareof 


Mack artist, asifms race can.be 

SCHflialedfrmnIusexp»-i panf«>am 
therefore his work. U I don't think 
Chris wants to class himself as a 
WLrak artist, as ifthatkall hew,’’ 


OfiE sa ys: t Tm Mack and it’s a 
vrayhnportnmpartofwhatlam. 


to bring afl that I am to roy work 
and aD that T experience. That 


way I am— the prejudice and the 
cefebralions- I now know I didn't 
win the Tbraer prize otfodbrme. I 


at nre they don't see someone 


films we see aifl plays we watch. 
Although art can touch people 
irrespective of race, the cscite- 
mentai seeing someone who looks 
likcyoa making art, and featured 
iniLxsstfflaoovehyforblackpeo- 
pie in Britain. 

I twasTUJtmtflTwenttoseea 

British Asian theatre groap 
_ that I realised IwwBtdeFdpre- 
vknr^y laughed at comedy. My sis- 
ter and I had a private joke-wmM 
based on peoples reaction to us as 
Asian girls in this country Sud- 
denly it dawned on me ti tt every- 
one else m the theatre had, too. 
We shook ;md rocked together. 

A survey carried outbythelCA 
duringthe exhibition ofbladk 
artists, Mirage, in 1995 showed a 
significant increase in the number 
ofbladc visitors. “Black people are 
nothing tothefoeatretoappear 
cultivated,” saysLeePinkcrton, 
arts editoroffoe Voice. “It has to 


appeaL And ifotbesame with 
visual art — people will go when it's 
relonntVVTtitepeo^ see them- 
selves all the time. We want to see 
oursdves.” 

But it is more than simply 
wanting art to mirror ourselves. 
Ift about going toagalkaywith 
the word “National” in front oTct 
and wondering who’s nation 
thcyVe talking about. “The issne 
is not about blackness, bat 
Britishness,” says GOane 
‘Ihwadi'os, director of foe Insti- 
tute oflntemational Visual ArL 
’’National institutions are mb'* 
rors of national values. The 
National Gallery and the Thte 
don't reflect Britain as it is." 

Even so, nothing could wipe 
the grin from my friend's face. 

The recognition of this one artist 
wasarecognitionofIumtoo.Now 
when be visits the Tkte it is as ifhe 
bcarsagentle whisper: “Yon 
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SPORTS NEWS 19 


CoBn Fleetwood-Jones talks to the oldest tic-tac man In the business 


Hokey star of the show at 86 


T HE eyes and ears of 
the betting ring are 
back. Oh yes, and the 
hands as well —en- 
cased in white gloves and 
Easter than those of a Carabi- 
nieri on point duty in central 
Rome. 

Mickey Stuart, at 86, must 
he the oldest tic-tac man in 
the business. And after eight 
months off course for cataract 
and hearing problem opera- 
tions, his particular Morse 
code for bookies is stdl com- 
municating Vital g ambling in. 
telligence at the flick of a 
wrist.'.' 

Bom In Petticoat Lane, he 
Is known affectionately as 
M ic k ey ‘'Hokey" in the ring; a 
throwback to his gr andfath er, 
Joe Assenheim, originator of 
the first ice cream brick in 
England in i860 — “Hokey”, 
as in Hokey Pokey. 

Leaving an Bast End school 
at 14. MiCkey led -a chequered 
career selling Oxford bags, 
making the- family ice cream, 
driving taxis and working at 
dog tracks. 

At the outbreak of war he 
joined fire Royal Army Ser- 
vice Corps and remembers 
the embarrassment his sur- 
name (prior to change by 
deed poll) caused him at the 
first mil call. 

“The officer called out 
“Driver Israel', and the whole 
army looked round as if ex- 
pecting to see some bloke 
with horns and a great big 
black heard. 

“Things were tough for 
Jewish kids' in my .young 
days. We had to fight, often 
physically, against all sorts of 
prejudices. So I vowed that if I 
ever had a child it wouldn't 
be saddled with that name.” 

On his. return from the 
Middle East, having been a 
dispatch rider at El Alamein, 
besieged in Tobruk and al- 
most fried in that' horrific 
theatre of war, Mickey Israel 
saw the name Stuart in The 
Sporting Life and adopted it. 

Meanwhile, Mickey's 
brother, Joseph, had set up in 
the tic-tac business, and told 
him to forget about renewing 
his taxi licence and join him. 

“My first day was at New- 
market when Dante, the 



Hands up ... Mickey Stuart relays the betting odds to his bookmaker 


PHOTOGRAPH: PRANK BARON 


Derby favourite, was run- 
ning. Working with my 
brother was the greatest tic- 
tac of all time, little Frankie 
Powell from Birmingham — 
4ft Bin and ninlmaimgri (he 

Mighty Atom, like boxer 
Jimmy Wilde. I iterfriorf to 
model myself on Frankie.” 

Mickey backed horses for 
people to get the best possible 
price about their fancy. 
“There was no set payment 
for doing it, just the generos- 
ity of the person you were 
doing business for. If they 
didn’t give you anything for 
doing it after a winner, then 
they hoped you’d backed it for 
yourself 

“I did business with the late 
professional gambler Alec 
Bird as much as 40 years ago. 
He was a fair and' genuine 
man who paid handsomely 
for service." 

Mickey was involved in one 


dicey affair in racing way 
back. “I was involved in the 
mid-fifties scandal of Peaceful 
william, a three-year-old that 
ran as a two-year-old. The 
horse had a star on its fore- 
head that was covered up — 
otherwise it was identical to 
another juvenile in the stable. 

“It won at Ayr, Yarmouth 
and Nottingham and I was the 
person who put the money on, 
not knowing it was a ringer. 
The only bet I had for myself 
was £30 to £9- The trainer, 
bookmaker and a professional 
punter served time for it” 

Stuart is not very encourag- 
ing about racing’s outlook- He 
stands by the prophecy he 
made nearly £0 years ago. 
The game will bum itself 
out The big boys are only act- 
ing on course as shop win- 
dows for their betting shops. I 
can’t see them w inning on a 
racecourse. The thing is dead. 


and there are no real profes- 
sional gamblers any more, 
only enthusiastic punters.” 

Mickey is still a snappy 
dresser. Tm more casual 
these days, but I used to*have 
my suits maria by Valentine 
in Shaftesbury Avenue and 
my shirts by Turnbull and 
Asser in Egyptian sHk. 

“I could have gone In a 
completely different direction 
than I did — as a motorcycle 
speedway rider. 1 had a trial 
at Lea Bridge circuit which 
was owned by Henry Brad- 
bury-Pratt, a racehorse 
owner. I was accepted, but my 
mother put her foot down and 
vetoed the whole thing.” 

The lifetime teetotaller and 
Spurs fan who can still rattle 
off the team that wan tite Cup 
in 1920, Mickey bemoans the 
demise of real sportsmen. 
“My main complaint is file 
people who bet by credit with 


no intention of se ttling , but 
know they can draw if their 
horse wins.” 

Memories there are by the 
satchel-fulL “I remember go- 
ing to Manchester races with 
the former Sporting Life chief 
SP reporter Geoffrey Hamlyn 
when we got into a traffic 
jam. I drove down a country 
lane to get out of it and got 
lost 

“We stopped, and I got out 
and onto the roof of my Amer- 
ican gangster-style hard- 
topped Packard and got my 
binoculars out to scan the 
countryside for a way out 
Looking back on it the locals 
must have thought the Mafia 
had arrived." 

He hopes to keep going 
until he drops. “My ideal day 
would be driving to the races 
with my favourite song on the 
car radio . . . Buddy Can You 
Spare A Dime.” 
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Results 


1 10. TK (J Old) Tola: 
I. Duatf F: C5J70. CSF: 


SANOOWN 
<m era lira Kttnja i. uim 
KMO^ JCnOoty 0-1 lav); *, ‘ 
a, MrTebv O-a}- it ran 10 . ' 

8220; Cl -40, C2JW, E1 j 40. Dual F: 

C11.11. 

1JO (ra 4f 110yd* ca» 1, MLWT 
csudcan, a Magube ( 20 - 1 ): a . ' 

Rook (40-1): *. *t«aytalr 

(10-11 tav). 5 ram 12. hd- (M PRnun) T«k 
C l 0.40: E2.1D. Earn. Dual R C**ja CSF: 


Ui (tarn H Hafl*)a 1, BARTON, L Wyor 
(B-ii taw); t, Kkra’* (rad (88); a, Arte- 
Ml Lad (11— T). 7 ran 8. 4. (T Ea*tortiy) 
Totnc El-70: £1^40. 22.40. Dual R E2J0. CSF: 
£+29. 


ui (ra bt nra aoi i, tii—al 
WAMHOflU C Unrallyn (id- 1); 2, ttim 
(11-8 Ian); 3, ftaraml (11-4Q. 8 ranX 


4. U Old) Tra ci&tt £3.10. CUD. Dual F: 
csRcaisa 


21240. 

3.10 (ra 4f lira cn> 1, SOUNDS 
UKI FUN, j OuBoly (S-Z): *, H — at n tal 
(3-2); 3, NbMui Rittar (13-2>. 9-4 taw 
Moon DbwN. 7 ran Nk. 10. (Min H KnighD 
TON: £3.70; £2.13 £240. Dual R £480. CSF: 
£12.70. 

380 (ra lira Htt*> «, HIT AMD 
RUN, Mr A Farrant (3-1 lav); X, Nun 
Swum [a-1); 3, raar Start (35-1). 6 ran 
5,3 (M Pip*) Tote: £2.50; Cl .40. £240. Dual 
Ream csf. C7.ee. 

JACKPOn £19^21 4a 
piAcwonsma. 

QUADPOTI £9.10. 


1UO era If 1 1Qyd* Cta)E 1, NORTH 

gmmsreR, M OflBHhs (3-1): X. Whs* 

Wonder (9-1); 3 ,'MNm Ctat (7-1). 9-4 

few Chan The Man. B ran 24, 8. (K Burke) 

Tot* E3 JO: Cl. 70, C2.60. Dual F: E8JB, CSF: 
CISuBI. f*R ClwrcfttDwn Cfianc*. 

I.ao (In T# M4U)i 4, ARCTIC, 
ctuurm, r widgar (U-4 tavr x, bm- 


, (48); a. taawd Ptowr (13-a. 
tt ran 17. X. (P HotXMl Tot* EaflO: £2411 
" ' StWJO. CSF: C13 St. 


£280. Cl M. Dual F: 

Trterat&Aaa. Wt Sprtnp Marathon. 

180 (ta 1* IlOydt CH> 1, FLAOSHIP 
UlttAI I an, J Tbzard (5-0 law); *, to- 
i (B-fi): «. Sad ll*d Bad p 7-4J.6 
13hd.JP Mcholla) Tot* £180; £1.10. 
1AL Dual R £040. CSF: 84.87. 

*jt» (ra Tt ura ce> i, cum 

RBHAIBC, G Bradley (9-4 tav); X. Royal 
■are* 110-1); 3, Adtra (S-2J. 7 ran 8. 1. (J 
Ota) Tot* £220; £1 SO, £3.50. Dual RE1BJQ. 
CSF: £1946. 




BJMCra If 1 i Oytta «UI*)a 1, MUSICAL 

9UNO, R WUgar (48 taw): S, Rrodc Nyra* 

(9-4); 3. Motal (B-1L7rari 5. 1.(P HobUi) 

Tot* Cl. 7th UCim Dual F: £180. CSR 
£246. 

MO (ra if lioittB Htamf. i. SCL- 
B8HKY, A Wakley [20-1); X. Urqtt M 
C25-1): 3, Katina Ita (158 tav). 10 ran ft. 
9. (E Jamas) Tot* C7B.7D: M&B0. £4.00, 
CIjBO. Dual R £81880. CSR E3B1 2a ThcaiC 

ttjnue. 

PLACtaOTl £3740. 

QUADPChEBJOL 


HHREFORD 


1L40 era 3f lira Httalc 1, PLA- 
WNOO) j Ottorae [8-1); S, ttaraepta a r 
[4-1): 3, tank OH Tba Ijatt ( 12 - 1 ). 5-1 lav 
LaufN Seekar. IS ran 4. 2. (O Sherwood) 
TON; EBJft £180. Cl .70, £280. Dual F: 
CZ7 Jte CSF; £35.18. NR: Althray Leader. 
1.10 era 3f CftX 1, BaPUMMCE PD- 
Ittl, R Maeaav [»-% 9; ta Naan (1 1-2): 3, 
a Tarawa (40-1). 4-e law jamara. 6 


ran 2B. (SSL [Mitt K Gooioa) Tot* E8.B0; 

_ '144aCaP: £94.18. 


£2.10. C2JD. DUN R £1440. 

140 era if i*d«)i i, ranwuRT cab. 
Til, R Studioltn* (9-2); M, DeUa Mvar 
(4-1); 3, Pntaata [8-4 lav). 12 ran 3. ift. (Q 
ChailraHjoiMal Tot* CS.10s £2-23 £180. 
£180. Dual RE1BL70. CSR £21,79. 
a.iA(raif‘MO«dBCiQrt,RAaiB,SFov 
(7-2K *. SI Nett on Halve [10-1): X. Party 
iln i n ail (9-4 lav); 4, fliewlr tra Corary 
MM) 18 ran 7, 4. (P Htohara) Tot* £480; 
Cl 80, E2J0, £180. £180. Dual p. £3580. 
Intacta: CISB.IO, CSF: 0580. Trtaaat 


MS era II HdMa 1, RAM HSY, Mr T 

Scudainora (5-1 tav); X wind* vratay 
f4-1t 3, fWtaata Plrat (12-1). 12 ran SMI, 
& 0 Bridgwater) Tot* £5.00; £180. El. 7a 
£340. Dual R £1080. CSP £1489. Triceac 
018.12. 

3JtO era 31 CP> 1, HON EXPRMta, R 
GarrtUy (7-4 tav); a. Mali te Tta» Cteudb 
(9-1): 3, Cara Len (0-4). 7 ran 11. a. p 
Webber) Tote: £580; £180. £180. Dual F: 
Cam rate- m m 

380 (ra 1' Ra*). 1 , CASSIA, O 

MePhoB (10-1); B, Dew drawe X, 

■ra Bata PM). 0-4NV Sau-Mynde. 12ran 
3 7. (N Qasetee) Tot* E7.7D; £4.10. SD80, 
cm Dual R £2080. Cap. £4021. Wt Mad- 
BfflRoea. 

PlACaPOTlCBOXO. 

RUADPOT E4JKL 


•Atatabenrwon ma Marlin Condldonai 

JocMaya' Novice Handicap HunSe w eiraa 
tanpuie at Enter yaraentay. the pefdlng'a 
traJnar. EtS Jamaor wa* reterred ta the 
Club under the rule wfikflideaia with 
d< previous □ mine*. 


LeonardBarden 


.slam took thft honours 



cbamplatiali&K 



R BCT k «i ti«.VlanaBm88WDo 

“ ' “aBsfigfeec- ■ 

tied for third. 

’ lirfghtiapw hBjpedthft A.«aww 
iwtirtreodfb^tiifiwhaMB: - 
jflfofdHgha u e after hte *■ ‘ 
^wmmmmmvrnEdibat 
the-tetaajoatnre tathei 

Easterns i 

weD. toen faded: wpcM 
gitid3as®tonHmh: 
S7n3wssti*Jrbc*t . 
sromO«EraJQUE»ftoi 
laniors woo. two gul.?fe and 
^ fa this yarn's vmM ' 

mxl European age group 
champkmfiWps(tfodg»^2Qtp 
t^ter^J5.This is wdSaboro 
fe ar iiicqreLyeflg. . 
andjqwaka higtOy of Ihe 
v^» or Safib^s new £ 10^00 . 

■ HpM«nr^i^ i I." ■' 

- • TOcu*O MBwhk h <pBfflrttfcr 
Engfanda£CaUcut;Miro(d2S7 
Hoadnibe9mwttha/S8«T 
<wdkl harefakexutdtattrlBad 
wiatbisgame. 

Tl Humid ii Unwiftta 

;idtJWt««ilSNotlgl 

4tt«(IS8«4c80dB<K>7 

WteHoustei^efiiaxQdfi)& . .- 
shBrpFborlWnsAtfackpre 
1 gam^bothe dkhrt knowtbBtf 
Batwashaduritta^bo^c 
ontidsvaysystom-aftSa#' 
•SVftsSNgAHIdldlffll 
MBMIlMteff n 
9SWhSllf4M«i 

17 RS21 keeps Whited < 
pieceaZterBgAlSNeCor 
Jl7-Bd4 IB N»H Bc2 19 NXC2 


SxfZ M BeS- Of*+?Givfog 
White another chaiKe. ie 

NowBteckgiiios decisive 
auiter W. IftknSMIt 
GrtMVaOM3QlUF21 


. mate. Which Added 2S 
players in the two worid 


bgrKrishnauSasiki- 
ran, widely tfoped as the new 
AxtendLaod the national 
women's chmnrion Subbgra- 
msQ VUsyaLskashnU, but 
- i narrowly missed 

However. India's daring 
eifieflmMit of pitching in the 
country’s two yonngesi tal- 
ents, 13-ye*r-cdd Praityala 
Huikrisfanft(i996 world 
ttoder-lO champion) and 11- 
yeowdd Kcaaeru Humpy (1997 
: wadd Undur-lO and 1998 
vaurid Uadea>12 girt cham- 
plan) against much okfer 
rivaia proved a great success. 
Suftratea beat an IM in the 
first round, the French GM 
Igor KateTta round nln* and 
mtesed the IM norm by only 
half a point In round tern 


andf7.Ha7 13MR*8 14 
Haw! Bd7 15 m gft 1 ft 

RIB 17 eS White invests a 

knight, then a rook, to expose 
the BE. sxM 1* aorfS Bxn 
19 Rtt71 8M7 20 QgS* 

Khft 21 CMsG-f fl—Hina . If 
Kg8 22 ffiBxfi) 23 RjdE follow Wi 
byRgfrr wins. 

No 2594 


• ! ttUAiSAS. £ 


«fj ff :i 

*0 


'Bi'TsF"' 


MM. 


abettof oh 


white Humpy was on fop 

and fin- 


board In renmd nine 
te hed wtth 7/ la. _ 

1 d«HMS2Nf9NoFmzr 
Pawns Attack today •• ® 

Bob BtfT 4 Nbd2 0-0 9 <x3 
dO C *4 cB 7 ftxco daeS B 
Bo4 NeO • 0-0 Oc7 lO 0«2 

bS IIBadMIagdMT A horribly 
antl paslUonal recaptures 
after Bat® White has just a 
snail edge on the Uaht 
squares, now the roof soon 
falls In. 

12 N04I Homing to on 09 


Milan Vi dinar v Jose Capa- 
blanca. San SebastLin (Ui l. 

A puzzle to test your defen 
sive skills; CapatBInck, in 
move) needed a draw t» 
ensure first prize in his first 
international tournament. 
White threatens 1 Ndfi N\d62 
exdfi Bxd6 3B%d6 RsdG -1 
Bxh7+ and 5 Rxd6 as well as 
the simple 1 Bet followed by 
Nxa7. Passive defence wuuld 
enable Vldmxr 1 o build on hi 1 ; 
space advantage. 

Capa found the best 
counter, which led to a speedy 
draw and launched a glitter- 
ing career which brought him 
the world title. Can you do a* 
well? 

No 2553 - 1 Rg& If KxgG 2 gt 
hS3f5+Kh64g5mate.IT 
1.. Xh4 2 Nffi h5 3 Ngl hxgt 4 
Rh6raate. 


Bridge 2 a Mahmood 


-^jexe teas an. ; remartahle record, 

tcafbrtunate finish to This deal ftom the match 

&nel99BfitattiahFremter between CoUings and Price 


League* BieonmpbtitioQ 


. — The squad 

:captaiEted byJd&otGoMngs 
‘‘waslessSngtbe evmt with ' 
ihee^ piatobesto go, but on 
fha morning (rffijjeflnaT * 
woekpsMffr Bowys: 


had a decisive effect on the 
outcome. Take the West cards 
and decide on your opening 
lead against a slam: 
aAJ984 vA 3 91092 4 J 103 
You may be pleased to find 
yourself bidding two aces in 

.these circumstances, of 

("fife Coffings team bad to 'conreel The bidding has been; 

' South Was* North East 

..!♦ • ltt. 2V 3* 

ingfedPEOilisqbw ; i+ ' Pass Stt Pass 

'3ftd.lt:' -e* Pass Pass Pass 

dptfiJiHit' • - : • • • . • 

. waiymi lead one <rf your 

y*y. • «‘t' - r* : ,• aces.f-if so,wbich?Orwffl. •" 

yon risk a toanj? firtnn J1D3, 

- y. or lead deriarerti first bid 
..... .. worry. — There'S 

/•.'..coUyaelMPsiM-sdridijogbh 
.'.• •.your^ciaonl 

/At the taMe. the fonner 
■ ' ' New Z ealand inte rnat io nal - ‘ 

% . ied the ace of spades. This • , 
^aflDWedtiedarer.teiflfate.. 

. .. .- . ’twelve tricks in some 1 
. comfort, 

.to'tat •.. Watdftfboaceof hearts - 
v . hawefluoBdbetten.apyou . 

' '' c '. (firfik? N^fortKis was toe 
V - . toll deal: (see next column) 

' .As you can see, tba ace <rf 


North 

♦ 72 

v RQ9764 

♦ 64 

♦ KQ6 

East 

♦ AJ984 a Q653 

v A3 vJ 10852 

♦ 1092 4 87 

♦ J 103 ♦ 54 

South 

♦ K10 
vNone 

♦ AKQJ53 

♦ A9872 



. spades estehfcishod declarer's - 

^ace of hearts^rotod have 
established both of dummy’s 
• fconoursfor al3th. You had to 
lead a minor suit to hare any 


chance at all, but declarer 
might still prevail IT he 
decides that you do in fact 
have both aces. Can you see 
how? 

The solution is to draw two 
rounds of trumps with the 
king and queen, then start on 
diamonds. West must follow 
to three rounds while East 
cannot ruff the third, so all of 
dummy’s spades will 
disappear. West can ruff the 
fourth diamond, but will now 
be endplayed — a spade lead 
can run to the king, and you 
ruff your other spadeln 
dummy while a heart lead . 
establishes a winner in 
dummy with a apade ruff as 
entry. 

Who would have thought, 
holding two aces on lead 
against a slam, that your only 
trick would be in declarer’s 
solid trump suit 


f' , w < ■. -* ■ 


s r- *v* '-v* • ' *’ v ! ' 

A /* f H.; 


iGhrisMaslanka 


OCMM1999 


: i.Thedfli? te tbes^pSai»of 


vthpwdy; posatiODS to Which 
fansediddstend, fafeperdtA • 
Jfor fiie purposes of crowd-. - 

starve fifeq&each fan h®3 to - 
headlacent vertically or hori- 
zontally (on the plan) to one 
^n d*Arrae's plain ’ 

TlAmifa fhdfi 


O O o o 
0.0 0 0 0 0 


O o O O o o 

0 0.0 O OP 
0 - O o 6f“ 


Had he said Zfe/ph/ 
coracle or Delphic 
oracle? Had he 
said seek west 
or sea quest? 

What 
words or 
phrases 



disguises toesestoodoot like 
^orotto m j b s.s hto ethey 'i 
; watch ed-tofl Crowd not the 
mateh‘aad fluey wore unfash- 


downtb blacken- 
_ nimfoercf. 

•dots la.Wack ctot represents a 


o o 
o o 
o- o"o o 
0 .0 0 o o o 
o o o o 
o o 
o o 


■dottles man) inthe enclosure 
sothaisw^nsimited^l 

you 


-fqaps..- r -it,,' \ » 

d'Arme wasitifl : ■ 


"engaged on the homophone; 

an instrument which made 
what you said sound like 
■s o m e thing else. 


|UU(UK 9 — - w 

wererespon- 
sibleforthe 
following ambiguities? 

a) a sensitive issue or a vessel 
for sauce 

b) sheep In the collective or 
flowers 

c) rodent organs or the big- 
ness of me 

3. The safe on the wall had a 
14-digit combination consist- 
ing of two 7s separated by 
seven digits, two 6s separated 
by 6 digits, two 5s separated 
by 5 digits and so on all the 
way down to two Is separated 
by 1 digit It ended in 147. 
What was the number? 



•*». . 



a'vptea^oiiaif 'fiteltfSB revo- 

Kfln'.ViAvV: .. 


__ — Lbx^ght red Skin 






: c) Hebrew title of respect 
.4l)booty 

Dropout*- 

Kfiplacc each asterisk by a 
letter to make a word: 
H*0*L*M 

Wovtls Without End 

Which stogie five-letter word 
. may be appended to each of 
V ihefollowtog be^xinlngs, in 

eadhease making a word? 

■ B—,de-“, Too— .wood — . 

Bna'bft. 

.a) Add the same five letters to 
, the same order after N- and 
‘ do-'to make two words that 
rhyme. 

■b) Make a cheese from a 
mythical beast followed by a 
FruiKh author 

a r». iwj irara 

Find a -word which follows one 
of tiievrords bribe ctoeand 
■precedes toe other to eadb 
case making a fresh word, eg. 


the answer to/ZsA mix could 
be cake (fishcoto & cake mix; 
and to bat man It could be he 
(bathe &. he-man) . . . 



NEK MUIDSA511E'COWXPTCartM 


a) boot knife 

b) sweet show 

c) fig bar 

d) red bed 

ej face animal 
if) jam lunch 




s£*tc*hs££ 

. * ' «« , A', ■’■’r.v ».- •*. . , • 

not' Whatudtar 

■XaSUBBt-\‘ 1 Feel Pretty; HanMAltair 

' ‘ e!feho . Sbun 2aJDi<®; True to You 
re- '7.; Datitoginmy Fashion: Cany 
hfeeD2 :T ** ,: . " ondeoJ - . - 

X V- TwLordttoBpociliI'tesidait . 
iw2tet«®er. Mnteirak; JB Vbrsten 



February 2 feast; American 
ffeedam to Philadelphia, 
revealed to Joseph Smith, 
John to Marilyn and Dl. 

9. John Ie Carre; 2, 28, -196; 
they have drunk, she has 
eaten; Lou Reed. 

10- What’s Up Doc?; Ben- 
jamin Britten (men only;; 
Roy’s newslines. 


aJca. 72feBrfln«s, l China 


All sohittons 
on page 22 


V<J 




\ 
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Racing 

Serenus to 
block the 
Pipe line 


Chris Hawkins 

thinks Henderson’s 
gelding is top value 
in Sandown hurdle 

T ODAY’S William Hill 

Handicap Hurdle at 
Sandown Park is one 
of Martin Pipe's 
favourite races and in an at- 
tempt to win it for the sixth 
time the champion trainer 
saddles Blowing Wind, Out 
Ranking and Vent D’AouL 
Pipe’s previous winners 
were Liadett (1989), Balasani 
(1991), Valfinet (1992). Make A 
.Stand (1996) and Corporal 
Clinger (1698), with the fourth 
on that list going on to Cham- 
pion Hurdle glory. 

Make A Stand is currently 
sidelined with injury but his 
owner, Peter Deal, is pinning 
his Cheltenham hopes this 
year on Blowing Wind, who 
won the Imperial Cup here in 
March and went on to land a 
£50,000 bonus by scoring five 
days later in the County Hur- 
dle at the Festival 
Blowing Wind has been 
backed all week but if he wins 
with 12 stone he is some 
horse. Make A Stand carried 
only lost Bib and Blowing 
Wind has risen from 130 to 
149 since taking the Imperial 
Cup. He no longer represents 
value at Labrokes’ 6-4. 

The top-weight has to give 
two stone to all but four of 
today's field and there must 
be some each-way possibili- 
ties among his rivals. 

Christy Roche sends over 
Khairabar from Ireland. Ama- 
teur ridden at Fairyhouse last 
Saturday, he finished seventh 
In a 17-runner handicap, look- 
ing as if he might be ap- 
proaching his peak. He has a 
turn of foot and is likely to 
come late. 

Racket ball will be trying to 
give Venetia Williams a 
second big Saturday race 
following last week’s Hen- 
nessy win by Teeton Mill. 
This lightly-weighted five- 
year-old was trained last sea- 
son by Nigel Twiston-Davies 
and on his Bangor defeat of 
the useful Decoupage in Feb- 
ruary, a case can be made for 
Williams 's front runner. 


Serenas (3.05) Is another 
who likes to op there and. al- 
though Nicky Henderson's 
hurdler has 15 lengths to 
make up with Blowing Wind 
on Imperial Cup running, he 
has a 211b pulL 

Henderson’s horses have 
been in prolific form of late 
and at around 12-1 this geld- 
ing, who boasts Nijinsky as 
his maternal grands ire, looks 
a worthwhile proposition. 

The Mitsubishi Shogun 
Tingle Creek Chase over two 
miles promises to be thriller 
with Edredon Bleu (2.30) 
being my selection. 

This lover of fast ground 
was an impressive winner of 
the Peterborough Chase at 
Huntingdon two weeks ago, 
alth ou g h this was a big im- 
provement on his reappear- 
ance effort when fourth to 
lake Kariba, Direct Route 
and Or Royal at Exeter on the 
soft 

He ended last season by 
winning four in a row, includ- 
ing the Grand Annual Chase 
at Cheltenham, and on Festi- 
val form the main danger to 
him now could be the Arkle 
runner-up HiH Society, con- 
queror of Klairon Davis last 
timeout 

At Chepstow the Rehearsal 
Chase has cut up disappoint- 
ingly and only three go to post 
including last year’s winner 
See More Business (2.15). 

He made Jumping mistakes 
and was not folly wound up 
on his reappearance when 
fourth to Suny Bay (who 
mjsses this to wait for Hay- 
dock next Saturday) and is 
taken to reverse form with 
the second, Escartefigue. 

See More Business is 
trained by Paul Nicholls, who 
looks as if he could have a 
field day at the meeting. 

Gatflax (1.10). Eirespray 
(1.40) and Tidebrook (2.50), 
runner-up to Edredon Bleu at 
Cheltenham in March, are at- 
tractive wagers at Wetherby, 
while at Towcester Jenny Pit- 
man saddles an interesting 
newcomer in Queens Har- 
bour (2.50). 

There will be an ftam in- 
spection at Sandown Park to 
see if the meeting goes ah«wd. 
Temperatures are predicted 
to flail to minus 4 tonight but I 
all take-offs and landing s will ! 
be protected. ! 



In rhythm Banjo and Adrian Maguire lead the field at the open ditch at Sandown 


PHOTOGRAPH; JULIAN HERBERT 


Barton made to fight by King’s Road 


Tony Paley 


B arton justified 8-11 
favouritism in the 
Grade Two Bovis 
Europe Winter Novice Hurdle 
at Sandown yesterday but 
there are many who will sup- 
port the runner-up Sing's 
Road to reverse the form in a 
more strongly-run race. 

The winner looked to have 
the race in the bag at the last 
but Sing’s Road dosed the 
gap all the way up the hill and 
foiled by only half a length to 
catch the well-regarded Bar- 
ton. who had been driven out 


to hold on to his lead by Lor- 
can Wyer. 

Successful owner Stan 
Clarke stated: “He got into 
the bottom of his jumps more 
today than before but Lorcan 
thinks the foster the pace, the 
better he will jump. He said 
the horse will keep 
improving.” 

Timmy Murphy missed out 
on his first winner for new 
boss Jim Old since their part- 
nership was made official 
when Native King made an 
impressive hurdling debut to 
beat Artemis 10 lengths in the 
Bovis Europe Novice Hurdle. 

Murphy signed up as jockey 


to Old’s W rough ton yard on 
Wednesday and Native King , 
a promising third in a 
bumper here on his race- 
course debut last month, 
would have been his first ride 
as the official stable rider. 

But the Irishman missed 
his rides following a foil at 
Leicester on Thursday, leav- 
ing Jim Cufloty to step in as 
his understudy. 

Old said erf the winner. “He 
was beaten by a muddling 
pace in the bumper but he has 
come cm a lot mentally and 
physically and is a gorgeous 
horse." 

Cuiloty doubled up on 


Sounds Like Fun who beat 
the fast -finishing Headwind 
in the Bovis Crowngap Handi- 
cap Chase, and Old also left 
the course with a pair, cour- 
tesy of Thermal Warrior in 
the Bovis Lelliott Handicap 
Chase. 

Silent Cracker caused an 
upset when outjumpmg four 
rivals, including the well- fan- 
cied pair Stormyfairweather 
and Arkley Royal, in the P & 
O Developments Novice 
Chase. 

The winner is now a poss- 
ible for the valuable Feltham 
Novice Chase at Kempton on 
Boxing Day. 


HORSE SENSE 


Written by those in the know 


NICKY Henderson, whose 
Fiddling The Facts ran a 
brave third in last Satur- 
day’s Hermessy Gold Cap, 
continues in excellent form 
and Is reportedly rubbing 

his hands with glee at the 
lack of rain in the south- 
east this week. 

The dry conditions have 
resulted la good ground at 
Sandown which will suit 
his three main hopes at tiie 
Esher track. 

According to reliable 
paddock observers Melody 
Maid (1.25) looked In need 
of the race before running a 
promising third to Lady 
Rebecca at Cheltenham last 
month. 

Very good order 

Mountain Storm (1.55) Is 

reportedly in very good 
older with stable insiders 
very keen on his chances 
while the 91b hike in the 
ratings for Premfer Genera- 
tion (3.40) for Ms latest vic- 
tory may not be enough to 
prevent him following up. 

The televised novice 
chase at To w ces t er features 
a potentially useful sort in 
Rowe’s River (1.40). He won 
a slowly-run maiden in his 
point-to-point campaign in 
Ireland in muddy condi- 
tions in May and will be 
well suited by the sticky 
conditions at the stiff track 
as he will always be at his 
best when stamina is at a 
premium. 

Kim Bailey, Rowe's Riv- 
er's trainer, also has a very 
fairly treated horse in Tide- 
brook to look forward to 
this term. He lines up at 
Wetherby (2.50) tills after- 
noon and while the plan is 
to eventually step up Tide- 
brook up to three miles this 
season, a decision which 
should allow him more 
time to get his Jumping 
together, he should still 
prove very effective at this 
afternoon's extended two- 
and-a-half-miles. 

Monicasman showed use- 
ful form over hurdles when 
stabled with Alain Jarvis a 
couple of seasons back but 
has always looked the sort 


to do better over the Ugger 
obstacles. 

He has bad a couple of 
outings over fences but now 
Graham McCourt has 
taken charge of him and 
while he faces a tough task 
on his first run for the 
stable today at Chepstow 
(&20) he is worth keeping 
In mind for an ordinary 
novicechase. 


Backside, who was seventh 
in the latest running of the 
Cheltenham Festival 
Dumper and who has subse- 
quently joined. Nicky Hen- 
derson from his Ireland 
base, has apparently been 
pleasing connections in 
preparation for a campaign 
over timber. 

Martin Pipe has an ont- 

standing record with the 
horses he imports from 
France and Tipstaff, who 
the champion trainer origi- 
nally lined up for one of the 
novice hurdles at Chelten- 
ham In March but who 
■wasn’t quite ready, is well 
worth watching out for 
when he makes his British 
debut in the next few 
weeks. 

Not to be missed 

Mick Easterby has his 
jumping string In good 
form and Pension Fund, 
who was successful on the 
level over the summer, 
must not be missed first 
time over timber. He has 
apparently taken to hurdles 
very well. 

Frank Walton, who sent 
out Mighty Mark to win the 
Scottish Grand National in 
1988, has a horse worth put- 
ting in the notebook In 
Queens Brigade. 

This modest hardier was 
second when he made his 
debut over fences last 
month but looked in need of 
the outing and is expected 
to prove much better over 
the bigger obtades than he 
was over timber. 

Saturday special 

YOUNG DE VERAUX 
(3.50 Chepstow). 


A breeze for Flagship 


KLAGSHIP Uberalles. 
■ trained by Paul Nicholls, 
made an impressive fencing 
debut In the Tarim Novice 
Chase at Exeter yesterday. 

The four-year-old Jumped 
cleanly and fluently for Joe 
Tizzard and led four out to 
score by 13 lengths from Sur- 


sum Corda. Nicholls said: 
“He's a nice horse and has 
been crying out for fences. I 
had to run him over hurdles a 
couple of times just to see if 
he was up to living with the 
best before sending Mm chas- 
ing. He has hardly seen a hur- 
dle at home." 


Chepstow runners and riders 


CHRIS HAWKHS 


TOP FORM 


1.15 

1.45 

2.15 

2.45 
320 
3.50 


KRbridaLad 
Forest Ivory 
Sea II ore Bnskrcss 
(Crass 


Falmonfli Bay 


See More Badness 
Beam Crass 
Laredo 

Young Densanz Yamg Dewereauz (nb) 

Owl, left-handed Lndutattxj course, nearly 2m round wttti 2S0ytis ruvki Five fences )n home 
straight put emphasis on stamina. 

Going: Good, good b soft in ptecas. * Denotes bintere. • Tap farm rating. 

Seven day earners: 2.15 Dam SamtnL 

BMoaed tart time: 1.15 Hamous. 2.45 Beuys Cross. Vbonst None. 

Figures b brackets after home's name denote days sbee last outing. F, FteL 


1 4 JE FAUCETS BATHROOM FITTINGS & PERMIT 
■ I wTRABttRS HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 4f 110yds £5,215 (10 declared) 

CPtHM Afcga*on(JT)(C)[D)HPpeft-I1-11 

11301 PMMhanMM(teNTMK»(MulD-1l-7 


BBC-1 


O OAW KNOX NOVICE CHASE 

2m 311 1 0yds £3.579 (6 declared) 



5 Banmgk 70 








BbMdb; 4-9 uredn. 9-2 HWcanw. T0-1 DoafttaVtar. RUg Hn. 16-1 Haaaiad Steji Tote Joy 


ie 


30311- «»ridB Ijd (213) (CTJDfadnfeoo 4-1 0-11 

U41Z-2 D«||iBhr(ii)(pqo<kKUto 6 - 1 l >-10 

MM 2 WtJJ*r*Udrtg)[}Birct»S 4 ~W« 

11220- Sato's Ra*a (Ben PH) PtUte^lD-r 

4WJ31 Hold Enron (19) (D) B When &-10-5 

402-11 RtaKdtitorPIEUnBft-HM 

34P-14 Hmro(44)BLb«lpi5-10-a 

1-21 Bndft PBaco (16) PMdnfc 5-10-0 - 


. T Jades* — 
-A Mgtera M 
.6 Bnsfay 87 


. D J 
B 

.0 


m 


nr 

•so 


. J R 

b e j Jom* n 

JTtaanl 81 


7-2 BucVs Pataca. 5-1 Sadtert Ifeto, B-1 Write Lad, Ftenta SR, Dapnfar. tosteYs Let 8-1 Ifcrtd 
Esrea. 12-1 Abgdn 20-1 itomusJS-iPWwfcyPtea. 

RNH fiHK- Muter Macs Retacant Brace, rttaed in n ncem by Qftr Manat MMm 2m 4 much, 
(ft Kteafeit La* Dreed Inter, lad aft ten) M tan 2 not. r» m ad. eon tv 2fl hm RartwSa a Ompmos 2m 
atiroML Gd. IhgnbnHNmi.dnsat river ten 3 out. ndden to no inraw 2nd. Mi 4IIMBadnaOIFnaa 

Wwastar 2a 41 hen hA ft* ate Magatkn ton 1 to) lad. da to 56, heated 3 on round im «i ef 5. to*. 

■ntofi tat Mods manat any doicetaa 3 out, tot to. soon headed and not atom. tat of 8, to 3B tM 

Ora line For lick a beerier as hop Ml Sft Sato's RaatacWU uo. teatra 4*. ikttnnt rawed 4 to. 

(teed (8, to of 7. Ml Mi IM Mon Arab * Qraew 2m 4! tap ML Hi* tea* ton Lad H 4*. lad again 8ft 

ckn spading 2 an. rawd tat, mi Or IS bum Uttun dt Letoesto 2» « hop lafl. SIL HM Bar Hddtft 

iMtefif 5ft mSSto Hi tat 3 nil. ridteo to. we 6» a (rare TWao 0w: 1 Wheaton 2n 9 tup hi Ga. Mamas: 

led 4ft teated nan. tJU an. rawed 3 out, Med d, to d 4. toft tM MonaPifacass a Lufoi Zm bc*M. 

GO. tedfs Msec Mda ft tent ddten «pmtag tel. edged M fid. to cut. wn to X dt tan Gouttra Gnp a 

MacMgn2aSmMLG& 


-| ^0 JACK BROWN BOOKMAKER HANDICAP CHASE 


1 3m 31 1 0yds £7,295 (0 declared) 

F1 12-4. Fared hay (ffl] D MeMson MM2 

022-0 SMWtatopQJGMnlB-ll-fl 

214P-2 Straw CUmM (21) PF)P (tods 7-11 -4 

311P1- Kndd Onto (Ziq (qnBHtogn 0-11-3 

021-14 Stoi Can (22) 0t)RAkier 9-10-10 

FU223- P roe m P row (190) BE) PR IWte 9-10-0 


BBC1 


A 

G 

J TtnadnSB 


P) 


Ti-4 Sfeong OTOnai, 3-1 Kmtif Carafe. 7-2 Gton One. 5-1 F«a tnt 0-1 Oar m. Qnaf togo. 
MM t » i 8iE -tosntor|:HroB),hwdra»^ltotoWl4ei.)BBiro8la4fi«U.rotoBaa4QaL«eidr.tSi 

221 ttd UaasmB Wroth to 3 he* du 61 aua-liicllsta ME mH tenlad nt mdant 3 ml TBafS, to 

3D tOd VaEwna a WMnbr aalTtao rn. sn. Stm CttonraPBroneA bd in to an, my ebara test. 

Btod in ora pace to am d 5. tn 2M tw rorasra TMst a Ostatm 3n 3t rap m. & HnM Caatoc 
MnsaiaeM. H 3 Hi cto UiraaMa ba. miai afl. «m by 1Z Iran T«U1 btraa nOetohas taa lop 

(ft rtr. GUm Cwc Qnad into. btaJered 90. netooed 4 ot taU A 4*1 at 5. Ml IK tM Sbnfd * 

Catotrato il iw eft Si Baanl Piaos; Hndrw uft chdangHS out no«a Rttnattig ha. ftdd «,bki 9 
ttd TIB GotAr a UMrto 21 Map Ift ff. 


2 *| g CORAL RDEARSAL HANDICAP CHASE 


'3m£18,58fl(3deciareri) 

111 C -4 ass tow totems (in WFiMwiiO-n-U .. 

in-42 Escsrltoto(U)(CD)DMctugan 0-11-6 

140P-7 Doasemni HFlpe 7-10-6 


BBC1 


1 

2 

3 

lattfag: Batems. 13-0 E**WdiB.M0««SnmaL 

RlMEWE-EacatteflKHtetuOLliadBtr4aa leptnmiapasn H. mtenet witii 
a«rBiyatftdiitt3BitoidiB8.ea8Mto w 8 ^ i m i)toentBd«tr 

tad Irama out voteml tetn H. 4» ot& bki 71 Don toeonb Jreswfi 

romtoi ten* ■» te ia toe otm m rap a. a 


J TtaarUMO 

A Hagan 89 

BFtater* m 




1 2m 4f 110yds £2,066 tlS.dectered) 

00W Arctic Utegg OH Glhara 
441-38 Barfs Cm (niPNkMI 
aw BtaMSp*a3)AC9ral7- 


96 marwr 6-10-12 
HilHs 6-10-12 



46P-PP tog Aaylc CD RBnSem 7-10-12 
OFFV- rare Air C Ifcta 6-10-12 ■ 

032-30 IkpnUHbr (28) PCuiW 6-10-121 


KEEPING TRACK 

09064 700 + 


HaNItato 8-10-12. 
GBtefng 6-10-12 — 
GMcCcurt 4-10-12 


IMP- IWnrteteuui 
M secret Lvcs© 

30-305 SriMtStofir. 

4622(3 SttpliljhoMJBnn Fran 6-10-12 
Mto toon miflJPirtsai 5-10-12 
£35-6 B»jrejs (18)14 OmtBS 7-10-7 

0 BtoBsgpor(H) II Quta 4-10-7 


B Fcntaa 

BCteM 

JLSB 

— A DbM 

Br J Ynmg (7) 


77 


_:2-lBe*pQm9-4fiapaiQl0. 11-4 Sep hi UnetB-tSdeaSbr, 14-1 Had CMtnr. Bbe Hopper. 

20 -tug Ante. 


g gQ retTmg myoea mamLE 


2m110yds£3,116fl4d9Cfared) 

Bnm(ngZ)JGM4-i1-0 

OP C>raa(ftoaBvIFtnBUiMtoi5-ll-0 _ 

0 NtocU(iqJ0U5-11-S 

Brora (Pita) WaELJKfe 5-1 1-6 


230-40 COfftrlta8(7)MsLJNel4-ll-6 — 

23 OatM(iqRDdoi 4-11-6 

0 toaly A Hotter (88) Pitt® 5-11-5 — 

23-W toMRMtaP)UPtaB-11-6 

W PtttelVeip^DlfcJrtai 7-11-5 — 

653 SWdrtWHadGqj Hag 5-11-5 

BPO Star Lan(tt)RUe 5-1 1-6 

0 Taten(H)jJstan 4-11-6 . 


Has E i 

L 

_ 6 Bredtnr — 

J R Xamagb 77 

D BUM 79 

RWdgwP) - 


B 

Atopfte 70 

L Curates (3) Bt 

top CmMo (7) At - 


5 Tt» Lsain CM) PR«MXW 5-116 . 


Brtb*.F 


B Fadro 75 

453 Viorog Dmwen (KIPrAfrdi 5-11 6 J HBB44H8 

: 56 Yaaij Dmrew, 5-1 Ctepir She*, 11-2 SUgM a tint, 7-1 Beaano, 5-1 Msadr A Oocu. Paate 


HE* FORM 


Towcester 


CHHfSHAMQnS 


1Z30 

1.05 

1.40 

2.10 

2.50 

125 


Keren) 

Bain View 
Rowe's Over 
Bigwig 

Owns Hwfaow 
r Chet 


Neurtqr EM 
Dwtela Stxflia 
Capper Coi 


CM 


Testing, rigts-handed track of 1*m wta 200yds ntn-b. Hie last six furlongs are inhl, placing 
me emphasis wnr much on stamlra. 

Gofag: Soft. * Derates bVnters. • Top form rating. 

Sewn day wkioere: Mane. 

BBnteered first finis 1.05 Wtoe'n'SHm. Vtaamh Nona 

Figures In brackets after horse's name denote days since last outing. F, FbL 


HIO O|\EA.F.H0VKX HURDLE 

I tosWWZm 5f £3,099 (14 dedared) 


ZF716 I 


/HM3 toMfH)Ki 
0052B tutor totew 
CP-03 Lnca^H 


Aeptetae Ota Oamwat 5-10-12 . 

■ to stag wssuHB^^H 


5M Howard 4-10-12. 
■8-10-12 


J A 


006 
OTP- 
20-P63 
00 
5000 
1153 

SH-53 _ 

WO Raid MM 


terra JU»nB-H»- 12 . 
(17) P Jms 5 “ ’ 


85-10-12 . 


J 

. J 


nraAHHney 4-10-12 _ 
to ra 1*3 J mea 6-10-12 . 
tol raUMstott 4-10-12 .. 
iflQUraABadar 5-10-12 



sbbrn - 

- — — w Banka 7H 

II-JGteteteta flteW 


. G Uptaa — 


S9uind 5-10-12 . 
6-1M. 


6600 Mm Bay OTCtortaft 5-10-7 


. .. M 

8 Farad - 


.soptomcMi 


Sandown Jackpot card 



CHRIS HAWRNS 

TOP FORM 

1Z50 

Yaimd 

Yataari 

155 

Melody MSd (nap) 

INroU 
■VCfOCIf WlNI 

1^5 

MotmLata Storm 

Dte 

230 

Edredon Oeu 

ItoraKarfln 

3,05 

Serenus 

Btowtng Wind 

140 

Tima Fir Action 

Monte (napj 


Testing, nght-hsded circuit of 1m5) wffli 220yds uprtl an-b. The three Raiway Fences in 
tha back straight place a prembm on accurate Mnplng. 

Going: Oiases: Good. Hurdtes: Good. Q»d n Soft in places. NSPECT1QN 8.00am. 

*■ Denotes Winkers • Top term ratbg. 

Seven day mtam 3.(5 Out RarMig. 

Bfinkarad first time: 3.40 Citizen Kane. Vtsorad; None. 


1 2m50 ewbxchase 


3m 110yds £7.163 (6 declared) 


in 

in 

in 

tot 

in 

m 


7122-3 Ytent(2t]l 

61316 ^ " 

U-542 AtoEnorflC 
111R>- larSAw) 

063P-1 

-P4362 MaUsCarra 


I J 0B 8-1 1-10 

Bfis H Kteftl 7-1 1-5 

aRAta 7-11-2 


— M A FtlraraidBBO 

JMt 85 

— Ptetoy 88 

UrteO-11-2 A P McCoy 81 

(P)H Alter 8-10-13 A Thomka 89 


I Hasan 5-10-6 — 


Baffin? 9-4 tanL 3-1 Boatew Wood. 7-2 toetewv 5-1 Ata Moor, 11-2 Lur-tHtafc 25-1 Katie Or. 


>| _ g gp0UG BARROTT HANDICAP HURDLE 


201 

202 

20S 

204 

205 

206 
207 


210 

211 


2m 6t £4,31 9 (11 declared) 

03-131 EteAgBd ton 06 6 L tort 5-11-10.. 
linr NodcteygP)UFbe 5-11-6 . 


iii-a 
2-11 IF Who Am) 
21206 
21122-4 TbIjj 
114-13 tetelOp 
2F1P6 

in -111 

1/6131 Stoanl(l7) 
11-11F TbeRBteaW 


RRdsb 0 - 11-6 — ■ — — 

HAteer 8-11-6 

OSrtoeg 7-11-4 

Hfctrtstr 5-11-4 — 
l RUenk 5-11-4 — 
H Mo itawn 6-11-3 _ ~- 
IUta8-11-1 


Mfite K 

.ap tocar n 

_ P Cataiy 87 
. A Itantei M 
. T P Tiaaqr 88 


iOteorw M 

.■ A RzgantetelO 


NTvfeantMn 5-10-12 
msSftenaodO-HM. 


_ 11 -4 ten d Ran 4-1 Trtaad Lope. 9-2 Bate /nPsngln. 13-2 LudyUBter, 7-1 team. 6-1 Water 

End. 16-1 Isacortn. 


^ Qg comma. CONSULTING HANDICAP HURDLE 


SANDOWN 
CHEPSTOW 
WETHERBY 
TOWCESTER 
WOLVERHAMPTON (E) 


COMMENTARY 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 


k, 

if 


RESULTS 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 


all COURSES commentary 

all COURSES RESULTS 

mm--** — — — ~ __ 

TMSuardlan C interactive 


09064 700 140 
09064 700 150 

IlSAhuiHuilaMiKaMr. 


‘3m £2,338 (B dedanxQ 

232-04 Hran hat pn (d) Skaoa Earta 9-T2-0 

PIPi-5 ftnVbwni) A (D)SSterainf 7-11-7 

43400 Rntoro D4n Bn SBnUi 10-10-12 

W34-1 DodtoSt cam 1*3 P3b 7*1^11 

Prtrogbra®§tutoti?0-10-3 

«5P0- atage0I)0fOnrwSn«i1D-1IKI 

20G6WRnaahi|B84 (B BCateUga HW0-0 

OW ■teVShiQtraCHHnlB)r7-10-0 


m* m 
tol Fd*r P) 88 
-GFRran 89 

.V BaitoteSQ 


L Batar 

. tor l»w« — 
f* — 


'?*■ SW®- Na** 1 Fort. 6-1 Fte Rags, Penaagft J2-1 dtnjB. Kfee V 
SiK. 20-1 mnm. 


1.40 


CH4 


C0R0N& CONSULTING HOVICe CHASE 

2m 6f £3,829 (10 declared) 
i-OM copper CnB ramHPhwS-11-0 

^axpjsc— 

SI4F- toflltefcrtdgt Scot (228) W®¥ mare 7-11-0 

24P1- toac’altor (2091 Ktetey 6-1 1-0 

i5£2f TapfiDtemjQjnwte-ii-o — — 

2126 Stater Sale raita 3 SateiC-106 

10 mVTteteaBbrjnQHtedpK £M0-fl 

MwcS-2 Too Note. 4-1 iMSRIw.l 1-2 Cmto Cot Ktyistnlg* Sat 3WG*. 7-1 Beta Bute.e-I 


(DM0 

Vtonbn - 

MrAWtoH 75 

__ — 8 Ftereat — 

D 8pw — 

Jtotete 87 

to B rwitatal (7) — 


.GF 
Mn l 


Battiag: 9-2 Sutoea. 5-1 Papa KAanana. 7-1 Eh Agap Mar. MnAm L B-1 Toby Bant Jest Hr IWody ttdl 


Wtatonta Btoi 2i Inrasw 3a It iwr <ft Sft Dtefiw flpB Cbasad bates, bkntegd W, Mtonad 14B. GSi 

,b t al Ba * n ^ toithceprftsa. DaotaNlttarAi^fsi bdand. Malii.Un 

311 EMnsraiMdaiUiteltiBBi to llhradi H*y IWgbtodiga Seat Htet go. ridtan 6ft am Maternal 
toed teiaa IBM a> 2 out in oca an by CMa a Faroe* 2n 6l nw W. 6a. Piaata tocar: tkad» fit. 

aatetned 9ft Med te ton ptad up 2 aBta oca Mn br Ednond at Enter to 9 oar eft (k Hate amiac 

HaadrorBA-dBaea toner tan l1luUtai3oul. not extol 2M rt 10. Ud 1«IM byBayammu 2m H atei 

Tbpllatel Held up. cfaaa-tei tom Hale 7ft in ace m tel&or Lane BNetourto 4tdi.es. Stater Gtet 

PirnMcnt aWtnupn<ra> 1 isiki race mnt>i liner nwdSVMmrbrari If irocti.&. - 


2 Q CCTjiwawL jwaces 


'2m £i.7i 6 (14 declared) 



4000-0 tofratoaqifesTPtaWDi 8-10-3 a Ham* 

QSXH) mctonlnninfljPkiiaiM 5-10-1 g SnS 

KTOSiDraFtawmjmiteZDBWO* 8-10-0 D 0‘SriHai (51 

68TO0 Oategtotera-t 3m 7-10-0 "ZHMtaar 

Bafltav 44 TitoaeL 9-2 Bqbo. Pautea 6-1 Farm 7-1 rs Wtoca. 8-1 feeeel Crate. 


2 STAIK OF TOMORROW OPEN NATIONAL HUNT FLAT 


2m £1,308 (15 declared) 

flfl Danuta 5-1 1-11 




02/ Nfeafe tor Kiqp 6-11-4 53 

5 BaroBmUaBnCS^iWtoro 4-11-4 . ' j 

DsBteArtWWJQftlft-IH OtanwH® 

Cast w roa oraeaP 6 wetter 4-11-4 — g BaitaS 

® -1" 

mrnlH»SLms&a 



o "feirs 

iratay 


00- RtfmMMrsTPItamm (MO-13... 
0 srota* Mia (SO) 1*3 Jbnm 5-10-1 3 _ 


• — . — 1 


Bttfbg 3-J tod Tte ftea. 7-2 Mug, 6-1 Do Ms AFawur, 13-2 Ooeera Itartnr. 8-1 Mufc S». 10-1 
bsinaiam iz-i 




QM GROUP HANDICAP CHASE 

3m If £4,^6 (5 declared) 

31230 oanusatra ~ 

221 H Un c m rte n Jft^,..^,,- 

STP- Crtd tta Ktag g«} TOP) PR Wetter 8-1 1-4 
30232 MM^pnOSteWM 10-10-12 ... 

671P -I Matordto (to pJJUOrVWtesra 8-10-8 

T56lta»Ci»fl. 11-4 Laacsatrtan Jet ^DMer,9-2 


CH4 


(KG Itop 7 -IT— IQ h, a. ruu., ™ , 

tJBjHCto b W 1-6.-._.„ : J r^nni 


87 

.._.ltoR8te — 

~ J A HeCato 84 

— ... B tanaUHO 

iSei i?-JD«toif Oaj 


LrtiO»Sn heap eft dilate I 


■» uul -wioii. a tw moors qbs* « 

LW-reto ted 1 ift Medtetoin gotedm2n«BQa 

■eataoedandbearw 


1 |5 EEXTRAMAN HENRY VBI NOVICE CHASE 

ivv2m £12.380 (5 declared) 

«521 S Mngag to (14) toDBrani 6-11-7 

11321 DroaIrodrpB)TOJ0«7-11-4 

1-2112 Mra(tolB)PNUitoB-U-4 

6151-1 torara9tamraiH»NtMdeoar6-l1-4 

M01F- Batter 0flarCFl7i)(D)(Bf) MR A ftm* 6-1 1-0 


CH4 


an 
an 

300 
304 
306 

Batflag: 7-4 MraanSton 11-4 Draleader. 7-2 Ones, 5-1 Btopgtt. W-1 Better Ohr 


P May 78 

- CUanato* n 

ap toCwwao 

M ARUjatofl H 


:Laa b2rl led 3nl e>5«i bdtfli. ntdn out «n etbi ilfrom UroaiAsaa as nonft Gd. 
toro Lroda: Led ta ttft atatos 3 al aod 2 our. ton ttJden nradtog tacft W feft ran an roi. am tar B hn 
WrpKntaiMMtnrZa ilaadtb Bfoa»:lM headed 2 OK W ha leaded Bx M*«en.2aler5.Mn2Btrid 
User Mona ta QUMra 2n in eft Gd. tocnlate Stanie RanhenL toned teeter Inn Bft e«nr tton ran 
MBteta3uramMHM bySl has Mi BtetaMKenpan 2 b nor eft Gs Batter OlhEHeHiv. my dame 
itogoto«rte WHMnBtennandM3tota rawly Span Own at Ascot to (tenia. 5fc 


CH4 


2 0AMTSUBSH SHOGUN TWGU CREEK 
■ W WTR0PHV CHASE (SHOWCASE RACE) 

2m £35,727 fiO declared) 

401 45124- Ca tote ffM ) (ff|C Man 7-11-7 H A Htagaaid 8S 

an f40F-4OatoteertaUc(7t](D)MP0aS-II-; APKCoy* 84 

483 F-2122 Ctorsftag(l4(n)SDM8-11-7 A Duaaoodf 77 

404 UF11-2 DtodBonta (32) (CD) JHowrdJttestn 7-11-7 — ■ Waagraa 18 

488 ItWl BtaKtoe too (MI (CD)ltesHKnW<&-l 1-7 J QMf « 

408 28-121 MSodatT(l6)(D)HUead0fl06-11-7 . T Cstaoy 88 

407 214F-2 Una Datelto Mm ALMenmro 8-11-7 -.. .TPTrrocy H 

4H 311-21 IMall (to (DIPMCtato 7-11-7 «... A TtMn*M*90 

400 P32-35 B ro l tl ie ai Bua pt1)W Jd*idfl-11-7 P HUa to 

4W 22533 Ortayaira « RH P»* 7-1T-7 0 Tbrnw* to 

■et&v 1 1-4 Ednta Btao. i-2 ute Kata m Socteb. 13-2 Dted Fteto. W-i Cefira »w Otacngv Da let 
Hekm Data. H-\ toOp UsAn. »-l & R** 25-1 Mfi Step 


led a 411. u ton 7B, raiad 4 ns, iaiM 2 out, taad 4. Ml to DM Ate Ton at MMtan 
2a ^ it ift Gd. emtowr Da ira Held w and Mwa haidaw 1 3ft soon OMn. ralamd 3 ouL tt et 12. to 251 
I tM OtoMtea alMato 2m 41 top te. Eft OMtsora Heednr 2 al tod ittkn tael, in gpetan. to el 11. 
^•illi tot M Uerab « Asu to 31 hiro eft G(L BhAa Mr Iteda el. dea 12 ft waft mb by 141 taa 
B tr NMkodinan « (ft eft *«t to Bawl toal teuadarad 14ft tap n kon 2 on, 3nt ef & to SR Ito 
bjBteedfataa.tatl2aB. tap enrol. w» bMfatoMtewil to ta b mc TfiMetorogratote 
gft ttee Rartac Tradad hader.MaRiBcttio 9ft sun tear, ranairoftaniiirdtaq 


mmoitosCvk 

B , __jQktnl&ictltoi(t 

« cm wm QSL hn 2 ml at EOT 2n If hopdk Sft 

Heta ip haadtoe Bft My *■« » «. wtfoned lift 5ft d \Z to 26> tot Cvto Mb at Qtavtem 
to fl ton (ft tta. 


g MULL BANIMCW* IOTBi£ 


CH4 


' Zm 1 10yds £33,626 (14 dadared) 

03111- Strong ««1 (231) P31)MPfca 5-1 2-0 A P BcSoyteM 

220-43 Swlaga(I7) pg)D Bonti 8-11-3 L.._Plte8w* to 

3tH6l Bate Btoa (to (WDStetow 4-10-5 1 Bratoady to 

11142- BaadRacar^BSI (P) (Bf) PR totter 5-10-2 J Oton 87 

IMF-3 Saterw(tonGLI4M»5-10-1 p Hte N 

-22253 MarPitoeacmtoPHatteS-IO-O G Tonra 81 

54Q20 Khtetoar(7) to CflodM IRQ 4-iD-o f ■ gmy to 

R1 30- Batoeto80t1)m>toiVWkBB 5-10-0 ■ Mtororo to 

14304- Sinaaa (tony nnHendeoaiS-TO-Q T P Timer a 

-11111 MfiBBktag (7) 0f)MPIpi 8-10-0 — H Mar 81 

123-13 SteBKCaaaaaSPlP)ROStehn5-10 6 C Uarotoa 87 

F-1B33 FMakMr pq (BJBBteo. 6-10-0. .. 


1188 - vtatmtut^n) n MPtae 4 - 10-0 

21-442 Btoroto (H)to 6 htttort 5-10-0 


P Canary to 

ssrann ft 


toMtWZto nftamr 4Miirr2n(M.G r PtorPiW f 4C t Heta(fthQa>g^ft^m^3^^ailtaa 

" > * !l ^ ^^J? l -_d | 0 | teil roiSgat | atot 2 out mepra. 7n m t7. to gw 8 Hid Ltet 

ftra a Fanttasa to iKteU. SR. RaeiafiBK Led tow la. nMto 2nd. UM 2 nd. Mteaiad qoUte, 21 fi id 
27JI147I IM HatofitaBa tee i» • qumwr to it Pc« mi si smmnSws 
wrndfiig 2ar.ira*wedlSR M20liiUBitMlwMHAse«hihaoW.{h M Ute Jtoptd 

ntonto to aoon dw. unaimgeiL MB br ill ten leap h tee Dwh at ttsydra to 4) datandLSt Sbwa 
Cwor mu ant la i» rttta atom pace tel to a B. tn 9 im Ora Me Fa Loft* Lte^ 2m Iub MLSR. 
Ataa|MWtohute^ mpMi«m?(u HdiftM9lMGtoSlWtf OMrtMaihetoM d 

flop no. Ga 




618 


i A.G. MANLY 50TH AIWIVERSARY | ~~ 

NOVICE HAfffllCAP HURDLE I CH4 
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Golf 



> 


looks like 
a million 
dollars 


Martin Gillingham 

finds Price peering 
over his shoulder 
anxiously in Sun City 

L ee westwood 
saved his best golf of a 
remarkable year mvK} 
27 days before its end 
as be moved within two shots 
of the lead at the balfo^y 
stage of the Million Dollar 
Challenge here yesterday. 

Westwood rated his seven- 
uoder-par 65 as even better 
than , the third-round 61. that 
laid the foundations for vic- 
tory at the Deutsche Bank 
Open in May. “Here I felt Td 
found a- bit extra,” he said. *1 
could draw the ball when I 
wanted to' which is always a 
good sign to me.” 

The lead Is held by the de- 
fending champion Nick Price 
whose four straight birdies 
from the 9th set up a fbur- 
under-par 68 and a one-stroke 
lead over Mark O'Meara. 

Westwood’s round began 
poorly when he dropped a 
shot at the opening hale. Hie 
missed the green with his ap- 
proach but recovered well to 
five feet Hie said: “It was a 
straight .putt straight uphill, 
but Z pulled it and after that I 
thought it could be a- long 
day.” 

But . the 2&-yearold from 
Worksop immediately 
bounced back at the 2nd by 
holing a slick, downhill putt 
from a similar distance to get 
the shot back. After that very 
little went wrong as the putts 
that had failed to drop the 
previous day started to find 
their target 

Westwood attributed the 
improvement to a minor 
change to his grip which was 
suggested by Jhis coach Peter 
Cowan -after spending more 
than half an hour on the prac- 
tice putting green before play 
began. 

‘/My hands were Just a little 
low at address so I raised 
them a little which seemed to 


take the blade through 
squarer ” Westwood said. 

But it was not only on the 
greens where he excelled. 
Twice at par-threes his four- 
iron set up birdies: on the 7th 
be was left with an 16 -inch 
tap-in and on the 12 th his put- 
ter did the rest from 20 feet 

He also bad more than a 
fair share of luck, most signif- 
icantly at the 14th when, hav- 
ing thinned his third shot 
through the green from a poor 
lie, he chipped in the return 
for his seventh birdie. It was 
a shot which, Westwood ad- 
mitted, would have gone at 
least eight feet past the cup 
had it not hit the hole. 

“Lee is capable of shooting 
some really low numbers if he 
gets his putter going,, as he 
showed today,” said Price. “I 
think he’s going to be ready to 
attack the golf course tomor- 
row. He’s achieved a lot In a 
relatively short career. He’s a 
good straight driver of the 
ball and If he makes a few 
putts then be can be a very 
dangerous player. He’s going 
to have a chance come 
Sunday." 

Tiger Woods, who part- 
Westwood, will rue the 
par-four 8th if he finishes 
within three shots of the lead 
tomorrow. A 68 yesterday left 
him five off the pac e, four 
shots of which he gave away 
at the 8th. 

On Thursday be drove Into 
an unplayable lie and opted to 
return to the tee on his way to 
a double-bogey six. Yesterday 
he recorded the same score 
after hooking his tee shot into 
trouble and managed to move 
his attempt at a. recovery 
barely nine inches. 

The last time anyone scored 
as well as Westwood on this 
course was two years ago 
when Colin Montgomerie 
returned a 65 on his way to 
winning the title. The Scot is 
tte only other Briton in the 
field *hi« fimp and stands lit- 
tle chance of repeating that 
victory. He faded to a 74, in- 
cluding a double-bogey at the 
third, to. be 10 shots behind 
Price. 



SPORTS NEW S 21 

Tennis 


Old hand . . . Nick Faldo and his caddy Fanny Sunnesson relax with Norman Von Nida, the 84-year-old who proved an inspiration hussellmcPhedran 

Faldo sneaks up on blind side 


David Davies sees a grateful Englishman cut a dash at Royal 
Adelaide with the help of an unlikely guru as Rose wilts again 



Foley’s 62 sets course record 


-pJBJS Australian Paul . 

I Foley broke the course 
record at Clearwater Bay - 
after shooting an elgfat- 

Tmd flrpar B9 to flninh thp 

second round In Joint fifth 
place at the Omega PGA 
Championship in. Hong 
Kong. 

He finished on 136 with 
three other players, includ- 


Cricket 


ing his compatriots Adrian 
Percey and Brad Andrews. 
Percey shot a 66 and An- 
drews 66. 

South Korea’s Kang 
Wook soon shot a flve- 
under-par 65 to take a 
three-stroke lead- Kang, 
who won the Hong Kong 
Open last Sunday, shot six 
birdies for a total of 131. 


? gurus go. 
Von Nida is 
5 the most 
_ , For a start, 
the wizened ltttia Australian 
is legally blind, 84 years old 
and has not a stogie “client” 
on his books. 

Yet yesterday Nick Faldo, 
the w«n> who almost single- 
handedly invented the idea of 
the portable, ever-present, 
guru, said of The Van: "He 
l=gave me a lesson yesterday 
and his a nalysis was spot an. 
I’m very grateftil to him.” • 

' And so the Englis hma n 
should be. Faldo, after open- 
ing with a five-over-par 77 in 
the TTpid en Australian Open, 
followed it with a three- 
under-par 69, the best round 
of the day, to not only make 
the cut but get back into 
contention. 

Jh demanding conditions on 
a difficult course, on a day 
when Greg Norman took 82 to 
make the cut on the mark, the 


lead is held by the Australian 
Journeyman Paul Gow on 141, 
three under par, with Bod 
Pampling. another player yet 
to show to a big tournament, 
one shot behind. 

The overnight leader Stuart 
Appleby .took 76 to be one 
over, alongside as other 
proven winners such as 
Rodger Davis and Robert 
ABenby, with Greg Chalmers 
one better than that at level 
par. At two over, with 36 
holes to come, Faldo will once 
again have the leaders look- 
ing in the rear-view mirror. 

• Von Nida is an extraordi- 
nary man, seemingly almost 
as foil of energy now as he 
was in 1347 when he won a 
record seven events in 
Europe, a feat he followed by 
winning five more in 1948. He 
can no longer watch the golf 
but instead listens to it. and 
from the sound of a shot off 
the club head he can tell how 
file ball is being struck. “I 


believe him,’’ said Faldo yes- 
terday. “Johnnie Miller al- 
ways says be knows where 
the ball Is going from the 
sound. The sound of golf is 
very important” 

Faldo would not know it but 
the late and great golf writer 
Henry Longhurst always 
swore he could identify, blind- 
folded, certain golfers through 
the sound of their tee shots. 

Von Nlda’s lesson was 
simple and Immediately 
effective. "He told me," said 
Faldo,, “that the grip pressure 
in my left band was too tight 
and that was what was caus- 
ing all the trouble. It made 
sense. I went to the range and 
hit balls with the least amoant 
of pressure possible with the 
left hand and it gets the dub 
moving freer going back.” 

Faldo, who has spent an 
entire career searching for the 
all-seeing eye, was asked what 
it was like to have a lesson 
from someone who is legally 


blind. “Wen," he said, “he 
recognised me. He didn’t 
think I was Peter Oosterhuis 
or anything like that. He camp 
UP and found me at the 18th 
and was ve r y mtnplimanfar y 
•bout my game. When he men- 
tioned the grip pressure I 
thought. It takes that kind of 
guy to spot if. The older gen- 
eration, they’ve seen it alL 
They know all the little bits 
that really do work.” 

And work it did for Faldo, 
who had five birdies and only 
two bogies. Asked afterwards 
to put the round in the con- 
text of the past two years of 
struggle, he said: “At last Tm 
hitting the shots I want to hit. 
I can fade it if I want to and 
on tiie last hole, in a left-to- 
right breeze that is difficult 
for me, I tried to hold it up 
against the wind and I did it, 
so it was a good day's work.” 

It looked pretty promising 
after three holes for Justin 
Rose when the 18 -year-old 
Englishman was one under 


par for the tournament and 
seemingly certain to make his 
first cut in a four-round pro- 
fessional tournament at his 


ninth attempt But it went 
drastically wrong from there 
and Rose said after a disas- 
trous 8T. ‘T think Ml just go 
away and break every single 
one of my clubs.” 

He finished at nine over par 
and found the missing of yet 
another cut difficult to accept 
“I don’t know,” he said, 
r unning his hand through his 
hair, "I really don’t I’m 
confused. At the start of the 
day I really thought I was go- 
ing to do it — but the last two 
hni« speak for themselves. 

Rose bogied the long 17th, a 
downwind hale that offers a 
relatively easy birdie, by 
missing a putt of 14 inches — 
he hit it too hard — and then, 
thinking he needed a par to 
qualify, bad a double-bogey at 
the last, ' missing from three 
feet Had those two putts gone 
in... 

Norman's 82 was his worst 
round in Australia in 21 years 
and he said: “I did not have 
control of the elements today. 
The golf course got the better 
of me and you pay the price 
around here if you don’t hit 
the ball in the right place. ” 


Change is for the good 
but still not for the best 


Mike Selvey says the county restructure 
falls short of what England cricket needs 


HHHERE has been a sea- 
■ change among the. 
m counties- Until now, the 
structure of the administra- 
tion of Rn ghah cricket meant 
that the county tail could vtg- 
ourcmslywag the dog athead- 
quartera. Now the counties 
theiaselveg have became dogs 
to 'the- England and Wales 
Cricket- Board master Lord 
M^Laurin, and they have 
been firmly led on leash to a 
tree up which to bark. Only It 
is the wrong tree- 
There .can be few people 
who do not recognise that a 
county structure which con- 
sistently produced mediocrity 
could not be tolerated. Any 
success England might have 
had, including last summer, 
has been achieved In spite of 
rather than because of the 
day-to-day grounding that 
Players receive. 

So once it was recognised 
that county cricket depends for 
its very faumefafl existence an 
income derived from the Eng- 
land team, it became incum- 
bent an the counties to agree to 
a change that put England in- 
terests before their own. Soxue- 
tht n g had to bedone. 

But not this. /The notion that 
the same - comities fig h tin g 
promotion and relegation 
baffles win in itself produce 
better, tougher cricketers is 
raff-detaEtion. The sides at the 
top- wifi -play as they always 
have, those in the middle 
might scrap a bit more, and 

those at tbe bottom will resign 
themselves to their fhte' in 
much the "same way as they 


Next season, which will act 

as a# examination to decide 
the initial composition of the 
divisions, might .have some 
bttetoJt-if, say, Durham can 
raise themselves into the pro- 
motion zone. But it will still 
be essentially with the same 


group of players. The ccamner- 
niai imperative — television 
deals and so forth — has out- 
weighed the playing element. 

It Is, on the fhee of it, a good 
thing that the counties have 
been- reassured that finances 
will be distributed to them on 
an equable baste irrespective 
of division. They will feel se- 
cure. But does that not in it- 
self promote a feeling of cosi- 
ness, where it actua lly does 
not matter In which division 
the county finds itself? It is all 
peripheral to the main argu- 


The notion that 
it will produce 
better, tougher 
cricketers is 
self-delusion 

meat, which is that we want 
to produce not Just tougher 
players who chew gum and 
sledge opponents but players 
of technical excellence. 

Will someone pl ea s e ex- 
plain how the now system 
will do that? And what reac- 
tion will there be when it is 
realised that crucial games 
will actually be' played with: 
out the leading cricketers be- 
cause of the increase in Test 
and one-day .international 
commitments? The competi- 
tion is immediately devalued. 

There is a contractual issue 
here as weDL Apparently it 
would require a change. in the 
tax law to abolish the anach- 
ronism that is the benefit sysr 
tern, but let us suppose that 
benefits are discouraged in 
favour of better pay, pensions 
and insurance schemes . Will 
anyone of .quality sign a con- 


trad of more than one year in 
the knowledge that one third 
of the first division will be 
playing in the second the 
following season? How long 
indeed before the registration 
rules are tested in court 
. A system has to be devised 
which is not a question of the 
eame players competing in a 
supposedly, more meaningful 
environment, but in which 
the best players only compete 
against one another. In other 
words,, a new level over and 
above county cricket, in 
which only England-qualified 
players compete, and which 
leaves the 18 counties playing 
at their level as before, but 
acting as a feeder. Regional 
'sides, of them, could con- 
test 10 matches each, the 
games to be played outside 

the international programme. 

For example, one region 
might be a metropolitan Lon- 
don side involving an amal- 
gam of players from Middle- 
sex, Surrey and Essex. Mark 
Butcher. Alec Stewart, Nasser 
Tfrwwaiw, Mark Ramprakash 
and Graham Thorpe would be 
playing alongside one an- 
other. But a promising bats- 
man Kke OwUlS Shah could 
not assume that because he 
hac been an England under-19 
player he has made it if he 
gets into the Middlesex team. 

And would both HoHlioakPS 
be picked? Which of Fetor 
Such, Phil Tufbell and lan 
Salisbury would make it? 
Concentration of talent would 
promote excellence at a new 
level, while creating healthier 
competition at county level 
simply because players with 
aspirations would need to 
perform to move up a grade.. 

Spectator interest inciden- 
tally, is irrelevent few watch 
county cricket as it is, and a 
divisional system is not going 
toset the turnstiles clicking. 

MacLaurin has worked bard 
to win over the counties, and 
toe game win not be toe poorer 
I- for bis efforts. But it could 
have been so much better. 


If his Lordship wants bigger 
crowds, build hypermarkets 


T OBB honest, there 

hasn’t been a great deal 
of Interest out here in 
theECB’s so-called propos- 
als for the future of the do- 
mestic game. Hardly any of 
the lads can be bothered to 
play county cricket any- 
way, and we only found out 
about it all when ffleky rang 
Steve Rhodes to ask him to 
pop round and stick a litre 
of anti-freeze in his Daewoo 
for the duration. The dam- 
age to his radiator was 
probably done already, but 
that’s Hlcky for you — try 
and put things right when 
it’s too late. 

Anyway , Bumpy was hub- 
bttng with excitement at the 
prospect off four points for 

all those draws at Worcester 
instead of three, not to men- 
tion free hits for a no-ball 
and a new 25-over league. 
Now this might notimpress 
oar heroic Test players, who 
are currently HOper cent 
focused on trying to a void 
losing the Ashes before 
Christmas, bat down at 
feithfrti-servant-to-the-game 
level, where DavePodmore 
finds himself these days, 
some of these proposals are 
very welcome indeed. 

It took me a long time to 
come round to the Idea of a 
two-dtvisional County 
Championship —like the 
MCC 1 had no opinion to 
offer on the subject either 
one way or the other. But 
nowl see that it can only be 
a good thing. Particularly 
far the gays who play for the 
bottom nine teams— andl 
should know, pve done a 
stint for all of them at least 
once. Not being under the 
microscope of television 
coverage win help take 
some of fiie pressure off ns, 
in fact with a bit of luck we 
wouldn’t have to play any 
cricket at an. Except for 

benefit matches, of -course. 

rve made a few discreet 
enquiries among some of 
the press boys and they 



wouldn’t rock the boat. 
They’d be only too happy to 
settle the game by sitting in 
the box with an Owzat set, 
send the scores through and 
knock offby lunchtime. 
Who’d notice, apart from a 
couple of what Bob Willis, 
with his nsual pinpoint ac- 
curacy, calls social misfits? 

Seriously though, ifLord 
MacLaurin wants to get 
crowds back into grounds 
like Gloucester and Basing- 
stoke he should plough ’em 
up and put a sodding great 

Tesco hypermarket there. 

Obviously the work’s going 
to take sometime, so what 
Pod would suggest is build 1 
tog up a customer base by 
holding regular car-boot 
sales on the outfields. And 
convert some of those run- 
down membership offices 
into car-phone warehouses 
to attract the youngsters. 

So by the time the Anssies 
come here early in the new 
millennium, it'll be a leaner 
andfitter game that con- 
fronts them. Mind you, 
seven Test matches is a stiff 
ask — that could go on for a 
fortnight. 

Where the ECB have 
missed a seriously big trick 
this week is in not taking 
the opportunity to harmo- 
nise cartering arrangements 
at international leveL Take 
the series of to-tfightmeal 
catastrophes that the lads 
have had to put up with on 
the tour so far. There’s only 
one word for It: rissoles. 

Fried, carried, chilli- 
baked, served on a bed of 

lemon-grass yon name 

It, Bumble's boys have suf- 


fered third-degree rtog- 
sttog from it. Quite frankly 
it’s a miracle that the Perth 
Test lasted into a third day . 
We deserved a telegram 
from the Queen just for get- 
ting on the park. 

And as sore as night fol- 
io ws day (or vice- versa as it 
IS down here, obviously) 
Australia’s national dish 
predictably reappeared on 
the flight to Melbourne. We 
weren’t going to besuck- 
ered again, so we helped 
Thorpey make up for lost 
time. Standing at the front 
of the plane, he withstood a 
rissole barrage every bit as 
searching as anything he’ll 
face from Messrs McGrath 
and Gillespie. 

E NGLAND has an envi- 
able repntation for lay- 
ing an the best lunches . 
in the world, yet when we 
travel abroad we always 
seem to be at a disadvantage. 
It’s not widely known that 
the notorious flare-up be- 
tween SbakoorRana and 
Mike Gatting at Faisalabad 
in 1988 was only the tip of an 
ugly culinary iceberg. Gatt 
was prevented by the offl- 
rions umpire from signalling 
for a snack daring the 
bowler’s run-up. 

The England skipper 
pointed out that a vegetar- 
ian hhel purl wouldn’t get 
yon through an afternoon 
session anywhere in the 
world. An international 
incident was only narrowly 
avoided by Goochie slipping 
Gatt a saveloy, a supply of 
which he'd thoughtfully 
brought from Chelmsford. 

Surely the time has come 
to Instigate a system of neu- 
tral international lunches. 
If a player doesn’t have 
faith to his food he can’t 
p erfor m atthe highest leveL 
And to eliminate risk 
totally, Pod suggests a third 
lunch situated in a box, 
preferably airtight and on 
the third-man boundary. 


West Indies 
surprised by 
Bonder raid 

BMIfEST INDIES, who put 
W themselves under pres- 
sure by losing the first Test 
against South Africa by four 
wickets in Johannesburg on 
Tuesday, did not have things 
all their own way again yester- 
day when Border amassed 282 
an the opening day of a three- 
day fixture In East London. 

The hosts hurried to 103 
without loss at lunch and 207 
for four at tea before losing 
five wickets cheaply in the 
chase for runs and declaring 
at 282 for nine. West Indies 
reached 38 without loss in 
nine overs before the dose. 

Border were given a sound 
start by Craig Sugden (76) and 
Brad White (56), who put on 
113 for the first wicket. Pieter 
Strydom. the Border captain, 
contributed a brisk 42 off 56 
balls, hitting three fours and 
a six. 

The paceman Mervyn Dil- 
lon was West Indies’ best 
bowler, returning four for 56. 
Their leg-spinner Rawl Lewis 

took two wickets but con- 
ceded 102 runs in his 32 overs. 


Davis Cup final 

Italy v Sweden 

Norman 


Sweden 

strike 

first 


Stephen Marley In RIDm 


huge banner said it 
all: “Welcome 10 hell”. 
The Swedes always 
knew that if they were to 
retain the Davis Cup on Ital- 
ian soil they would have to 
face the fire eternal, to say 
nothing of the burning clay. 
But in an extraordinary open- 
ing to the final it was Italy’s 
Andrea Gaudenzi who found 
himself plunging to the 
depths. 

The Italian No. 1 knew how 
vital it would be to give his 
side a winning start, prefera- 
bly in straight sets, for he had 
not played a single game 
since leading his country to 
their shock semi-final victory* 
over the United States in Mil- 
waukee last September. 

He had needed surgery on 
his right shoulder in October 
and there was always a risk 
that his fitness might be sus- 
pect under extreme pressure. 
And so, most cruelly, it 
proved in a match lasting al- 
most five hours. 

Gaudenzi needed treatment 
at two sets all. the Italian 
trainer seemingly rubbing in 
a whole jar of ointment to 
ease the pain. Magnus Nor- 
man immediately took advan- 
tage to race to a 4-0 fifth-set 
lead only for Guadenzi to 
stage a quite astonishing 
comeback, during which Nor- 
man’s nerve cracked and 
crumbled alarmingly. 

The Italian saved a match 
point but then, when serving 
for a 6-5 lead, the shoulder 
problem recurred and he gri- 
maced In severe pain. More 
treatment allowed him to 
continue, but once his next 
turn to serve came it was ob- 
vious Gaudenzi would not be 
able to cany on- At 0-30 he 
threw his racket despon- 
dently into the net and 
retired. 

With him almost certainly 
went Italy’s hopes of winning 
their second Davis Cup, the 
first being 22 years ago when 
they defeated Chile .in ‘ 
Santiago. 

On a day of high drama it~ 
was difficult to tell which 
player was the more nervous 
as this epic match gradually 
unfolded. It was a million 
miles away from the comfort- 
ing bosom of the ATP Tour, 
where individuals compete 
against individuals with no 
great thought for home and 
country. 

The noise was immense. 
Klaxons blared, drums were 
thumped and cymbals 
dashed. “Give up hope,” be- 
seeched another banner, but 
the Swedes were doing their 
utmost to seal themselves In a 
cocoon of concentration. 

Initially it worked. The 22- 
year-old Norman was the per- 
sonification of cool. The 
Swedes had previously pro- 
nounced themselves satisfied 
with the indoor clay court, 
suggesting It was reasonably 
test, and two aces In Nor- 
man’s first service game ap- 
peared to endorse this view. 

Gaudenzi could barely get a 
bah in court and was immedi- 
ately broken by Norman who 
established a 3-0 lead. The 
home crowd had nol expected 
this and fell strangely, almost 
eerily, silent. The Swedish 
No. 2 was striding around the 
tomato-coloured court with 
something approaching abso- 
lute assurance. 

This quiet opening was but 
the first few bars of a tennis 
symphony that was to reach 
Mahlerian length. Gaudenzi 
broke back and eventually 
wod the first-set tie-break 
11-9 after 68 minutes, but 
after that there there was no 
guessing who might put their 
country ahead. 

The tennis, for the most 
part, was terrible but the 
drama constantly gripping, 
right down to that final mo- 
ment when Gaudenzi, morti- 
fied, threw in the toweL 


Sport and Money 


Beckham’s huge wage cut 


D avid Beckham’s earn- 
ings. reported to be 
around £8 million a year, 
have been massively inflated 
by hype, according to a report 
issued yesterday. 

The Manchester United and 
En gland player bad earnings 
in the past 12 months more in 
the region £2^25 million, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Beckham, who celebrates 
his 25th birthday tomorrow 
only matte No.7 in a league 
table of British sport’s Top-10 
earners. The big surprise was 
that Formula One’s Damon 
Hill came top with earnings of 
£6 j 9 million — despite only 
w inning one grand prix and 
mming sixth in thin year’s 
World Championship. That Is 


£L6 million more than the 
£5.3 million Hill earned In 
1996 when he won the World 
Championship for Williams. 

The world boxing champi- 
ons Lennox Lewis and Prince 
Naseem were listed at No. 2 
and No. 3 — earning an esti- 
mated £5.4 million and 
£4.5 million respectively. 

• The research was carried 
out for the BBC Radio 5 Live 
Sports Yearbook 1999, edited 
by Peter Nichols, and pub- 
lished on January 12. 

1. Damon Hill. Cfl.8 million: 2. Lonttox 
Low*, E5.4 million. 1 Prince Naseom. 
£4.b million; 4. Colin Mon too in or In, 
0.4 million; 6. Alan SHownr, CS-B million; 
G. DOOM Coulllmnl. £24 million-, r. Dawto 
Becanom. £Z2S million: 8. Johnny Heifien. 
£ million; ft. Ryan Otopa. CIS million. 10= 
Tim Henman, Dreg Huaedahl. 
CIA million. 
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Rugby Union 

i 

International : England v South Africa at Twickenham 






v 


Robert Armstrong on England’s attempt to halt 
the Springboks and its importance for the coach 



Pass time . . . Tim Rodber in the thick of the action during last Saturday's 12-11 defeat by Australia at Twick enham photograph tom -Jenkins 

New locksmith and a key player 

Robert KHson on the versatile Tim Rodber, who has been successfully converted to England’s engine room 


P ROBABLY no Eng- 
land coach has been 
more popular or ac- 
cessible among play- 
ers and media alike 
than Clive Woodward. Yet, as 
his squad while away the un- 
easy hoars before today's in- 
ternational against South Af- 
rica, Woodward must be 
aware that his professional 
competence and credibility 
are on the line. 

Another defeat by one of the 
game's super powers, no mat- 
ter how honourable, will 
underline the coach's consis- 
tent inability to advance Eng- 
land's cause on the world stage 
in his 15 months in the Job. 

It is true England have 
played their part in some ex- 
citing Tests and offered tanta- 
lising hints of better times, 
particularly in the 26-26 draw 
with New Zealand a year ago, 
but so for there is a disturb- 
ing lack of substance to their 
play that does not angur well 
for next year's World Cup. 

In his IS Tests as coach, 
Woodward has often given 
the impression that he Is 
merely muddling through 
with no clear strategy in 
min d- little wonder England’s 
five wins have all come at the 
expense of weaker nations in 
their European backyard. 

It is a truism that players 
not coaches win matches, es- 
pecially In the Test arena 
where individual errors are 
magnified and punished with 
crushing finality. However, 
sometimes there comes a 
point at which the coaches — 
Woodward has four assistants 
— can actively inhibit the 
prospects of winning. Eng- 
land, for whom analysis has 
come to mean paralysis, have 1 
drifted perilously close to the . 
stage where their coaching 1 
looks counter-productive. 

Given that Woodward is 
backed up by top coaches 
such as John Mitchell and 
Brian Ashton, with firm Ideas 
of their own, why single the 
head honcho out for com- 
ment? The short answer is 
that Woodward has the most 
Important task of all — he 
picks the team. Naturally his 
assistants make detailed 
input — the manager Roger 
Uttley is also Involved — but 
the England coach has the 


final say even in areas where 
he has limited knowledge, 
such as the front row. 

Woodward has chopped and 
reshuffled every part of the 
team with unrelenting enthu- 
siasm, making five changes 
for last week's Test against 
Australia, three for today's 
game and myriad others in 
his first 10 months as coach. 

Altogether he has capped 
more than 50 players, includ- 
ing 17 who made their debut 
on last summer's ill-feted tour 
to file southern hemisphere 
when 18 senior players were 
unavailable. After defea t s that 
verged on debacles Woodward 
has now chosen to rely an 
three newcomers plus 12 play- 
ers who won caps under his 
predecessor Jack RoweD. 


It is fair to say 
that some of 
Woodward’s 
decisions have 
helped deny 
England a win 

Some of Woodward's more 
crass decisions have undoubt- 
edly helped to deny England a 
Test win. In his first match 
against Australia he insisted 
on putting two new caps in 
the front row, the kind of folly 
that meant his team were for- 
tunate to escape with a 15-15 
draw. Today the familiar pat- 
tern of taking unnecessary 
risks is once again evident. 
Dan Luger is picked on the 
wing ahead of the tried and 
tested David Rees, who 
r emains on the bench, while 
Matt Dawson Is given the 
specialist’s role of goalkicker 
largely because Mike Catt 
missed an important conver- 
sion last Saturday. 

Dubbed Clive Wayward by 
the former En gland coach 
Dick Best. Woodward's nick- 
name s ums up file mixed feel- 
ings of exasperation, frustra- 
tion and wry amusement 
elicited by many of his pro- 
nouncements and Test selec- 
tions. HiS notorious marim 


that "positions don't matter” 
has been Woodward’s justifi- 
cation for picking a scrum- 
half (Austin Healey) on the 
wing, an open-side flanker 
(Richard Hill) at No. 8, a fly- 
half (Josh Lewsey) at centre 
and a No. 8 (Tim Rodber) in 
the second row. 

To start with. Woodward 
madp the fundamental error of 
picking players solely on the 

basis of their dub form — the 
Bath hooker Andy Long was a 
prime example — yet this 
autumn he has veered strongly 
towards men of proven reputa- 
tion, hence the recall of 
Rodber, Phil de GlarmHe and 
Tony Underwood all within 
the past 10 days. Unfortunately 
rengjgnd have paM a heavy 
price, simply marking time 
while their coach has indulged 
the luxury of making his mis- 
, judgments In public. Two 
weeks ago his team came close 
to defeat by Italy. 

If anyone has doubts about 
the missive impact a coach 
can make on his squad, they 
ought to study the example of 
South Africa, who have pro- 
gressed from the slipshod to 
the sublime in 17 months. 
Since Nick Mallett replaced 
Card du Plessis, the Spring- 
boks have strung together 17 
Test Wins, matching the AH 
Blacks record of nearly 30 
years ago. A victory at Twick- 
enham must surely confirm 
Malletfs men as the greatest 
ham t h e game has seen. 

According to Gary Teich- 
mann . the Springboks cap- 
tain, the role of their coach 
has been all-important. "It all 
starts at the top,” he declared. 
"The coach has a huge effect 
— he has to put a lot of belief 
and confidence into his play- 
ers, as well as providing them 
with the way of playing that 
he wants. We’ve had our fair 
share of coaches in South Af- 
rica and we can say that the 
coach is the key to any suc- 
cessful team." 

Whether En gland, having 
lost to the Wallabies by a 
single point, can find the cut- 
ting edge Woodward has beat 
trying to develop at this week's 
squad's sessions at Roehamp- 
ton must he open to doubt 
After all, the bade three of 
Luger, Underwood and Nick 
Beal are a new unit untried at 
this level, while Dawson is 
more accustomed to playing 
with his Northampton half- 
back partner Paul Grayson 
than with the volatile Catt 

All the portents point 
strongly to another South 
African win. Even so, it 
would be foolish to dismiss a 
well-organised England team, 
who by nature tend to relish a 
backs-to-the-waH scenario. As 
a coach Woodward may bear 
the same dodgy relationship 
to Test rugby that Batman 
does to astral physics but, 
like the Joker, he. may yet 
have a good laugh at everyone 
else's expense. 

mai AC M n w mourn o hw 
(Sale), A King (Wupi), A H*al«y 
(Leicester). M Carry (Leicester), D 
Grew cook (Saracens), O Ao wnt r— 
(Leicester), P Peering (Sale). 

SOUTH APMCAi O 4m To* (Griqualand 
West). P Smith (Blue Bulls). W 
Swaupoal (Free State). C Krlge 
(Western Province). A Venter (Free 
sue), o La Ron (Natal). N Drotafca 
(Free State). 

Referees P O'Brien (New Zealand). 


I T cannot be long before 
Jeremy Clarkson Is 
wheeled in to assess 
English rugby. All this 
talk of stepping -up a gear, 
reacting to conditions and 
cutting straight lines through 
the traffic. This afternoon 
Clive Woodward will just 
settle for something reliable 
to get him from A to B, or 
Varsprung durch Technik as 
they say in Bloemfontein. 

In Tim Rodber England 
have long had an impres- 
sively assembled off-road er, a 
man for all terrains, whether 
dressed in his army or rugby 
ML He even drives a Range 
Rover. No surprise, then, that 
when Woodward needed a 
lock to manoeuvre him out of 
a corner last month he chose 
to customise a proven model 
sitting idly out the back. 

Rodber as a second-row is 
less of an issue, in an era 
when coaches knowingly 
refer to a back four rather 
than a front five, than why he 
has not played more. Last 
Saturday was only the fourth 
time an England team con- 
taining the Northampton cap- 
tain had lost at Twickenham 
since his debut almost seven 
years ago. All but one reverse 
has been by less than three 
points. Yet despite 35 caps 
and a fine Lions pedigree. 


Rodber remains on trial, 
required to switch position to 
get back Into the fold. 

In the ftillness. when we 
know for sure if Mike Catt is 
English rugby’s Graeme Hick, 
we will draw parallels be- 
tween Rodber and Angus Fra- 
ser and ask whether their 
value was only appreciated in 
absentia. What you are un- 
likely to hear from Fraser, or 
any other active international 


sportsman. Is the line "my 
persona was probably my un- 
doing”. Like batting at the 
Waca, a quiet chat with 
Rodber can veer deep into 
self-examination. 

Even if his 6ft 6m and 
slightly aloof military air 
camouflage the Rodber 
within, the 29-year-old ac- 
knowledges he took for too 
long to banish civilian suspi- 
cions. Only when the then- 
England -coach Jack Rowell 
took him aside at Marlow 
RFC in 1996 and fired off a 
stream of verbal shrapnel did 
the inner man poke his head 
above the parapet 


"He just dropped me to my 
knees. Told me I thought I 
was better than I was. I went 
back to Ian McGeechan at 
Northampton and, In his 
totally different way, he said 
much the same. It was the 
perfect good-cop bad-cop sce- 
nario because they were both 
talking to each other. 

"In the end I realised they 
were right From there I had a 
year in 1996-97 when, for the 


first time, I played consis- 
tently from pre-Christmas 
through to the Lions. 
Whether you’re playing Inter- 
national sport or you’re chief 
executive of a multinational, 
the sun shines out of you're 
arse in your own opinion. Ul- 
timately, though, it doesn't” 
Injuries ruined last season 
but mentally, he now feels far 
more consistent. “I know 
when Fm losing it in a game 
— when I’m walking or when 
people run past me — and how 
to kick myself back in. Now I 
get Johnno (Martin Johnson], 
for example, to shout at me if 
he runs past I need people to 


be honest In the past if they 
wanted to criticise they didn't 
necessarily tell me.” - 
Rodber remains a captain 
in the Green Howards Infan- 
try regiment albeit more in- 
volved these days with 
recruitment and PR to facili- 
tate his rugby. Ironically his 
years of sporting commitment 
have now scuppered any 
chance of active soldiering 
once next year’s World Cup is 


out of the way; sitting gloom- 
ily at home, a converted bam 
surrounded by six acres, ear- 
lier this year recovering from 
a snapped knee ligament after 
a wasted season of twanged 
hamstrings and concussion, 
even he questioned the wis- 
dom of dovetailing two such 
demanding vocations. "I do 
sometimes regret my rugby 
career from an army point of 
view. I always wanted to be a 
soldier and there were things, 
like selection for the SAS, Td 
like to have tried." 

The South Africans need no 
re-introduction, not merely 
because of his Lions efforts or 


the costly punch which saw 
him sent off In Port Elizabeth 
In 1994. One of England's best 
away performance of the de- 
cade was the 32-15 win in Pre- 
toria on that same tour. 

"Has one ever seen an Eng- 
land team glisten in a ball- 
game with such a shimmer- 
ing and sustained diamond 
brightness?" purred Frank 
Keating In these pages. 
“Rodber and his forwards 
were quite stupendous from 
first to last" 

The new locksmith brushes 
it all off — "on the day it 
elicited" — and predicts a less 
glittering encounter. “No- 
body has picked up on the fact 
Australia didn't score a try 
against us. The last World 
Cup was won on defence and 
that’s what we’re working on. 
For me the pleasures aren’t 
necessarily running with the 
balL It’s the big tackle, win- 
ning the bit of ball you really 
needed to win." 

What matters most of all is 
improving on his tackle-count 
against the Wallabies — "II 
and no misses" — and mak- 
ing sure he is involved in the 
1999 tournament ‘T know it’s 
something that wifi not come 
again unless I play welL" 
Which, in modern rugby ter- 
minology, means staying in 
top gear for the long haul. 



‘I do sometimes regret my rugby career. There were 
things, like selection for the SAS, I’d like to have tried’ 



World Cup qualifier: Scotland v Spain 


Paterson goes as bom-again Scots face a Spanish inquisition 


Robert KHson in Edinburgh on a shake-up 
within the SRU and rebirth of Scottish rugby 


T RUST the Spanish to co- 
incide with the biggest 
inquisition in Scottish 
rugby history. Which side 
needs today’s concluding 
World Cup qualifier least is 
debatable but, while Spain 
gaze In horror at the plunging 
thermometer, many outside 
Murrayfield’s corridors will 
feel like treating the game as 
a new beginning rather than 
a bitter end. 

Last night's formal depar- 
ture of Duncan Paterson as 
chairman of the Scottish 
Rugby Union’s executive 
board has, finally, removed 
the chief target of the disillu- 
sionment shrouding the 
sport's tartan outposts. No 
one can be totally confident 


about what the future holds 
but, even among the fiercest 
critics, a feeling exists that 
the worst may be over. 

A two-day conference at 
which all concerned will be in- 
vited to get around the table is, 
if the clubs get their way, sett© 
can time on the much-criti- 
cised super-district concept for 
starters. Depending how many 
of Paterson's ex-supporters dig 
their heels in, there Is also 
likely to be broad agreement 
that a leaner professional 
structure is needed to help 
reverse the union's current 

deficit of £175 mill km. 

The likes of Andy Irvine 
and John Jeffrey, who both 
resigned Cram their positions 
wi thin the SRU last week. 


may yet re-enter the equation 
and the former Scotland and 
Lions captain Finlay Calder 
predicts both his- fellow for- 
mer internationals will be 
back before Christmas. 

‘They forced the Issue. If 
they can. go back in, they'll 
take in the people and struc- 
ture they want, because 
they've got everyone's 
respect There’s nobody In 
there at the moment The 
game was haemorrhaging and 
there’s a bit more cleaning 
out to (to. But there are a lot 
of good people in the game 
prepared to help now where 
they wouldn't have lifted a 
finger to bring credibility to 
the previous structure." 

Among those central to the 
healing process will be the 
SRU president Derek Brown 
who, as a funeral director, 
might be said to possess all 
the requisite skills for the 


role. Below him, though, 
remain certain manrfa rtns for 
whom, to quote another for- 
mer internationalist Sean 
Lineen, “self-interest is stfil 


top of the agenda”. 

Lineen is "strongly" in 
favour of scrapping the super- 
districts and suspects. In any 
case, there will be no Scottish 
involvement if or when a 
British league comes into 
being. Like all good New Zea- 
landers, he believes the key Is 
to be found back out on the 
pitch. “Amid all the smoke 
and once the bullets stop fly- 
ing, we’re getting together a 
pretty good team. We haven't 
turned the comer yet but 
we’re coming up to it It's not 
aJJPdoam and gloom.” 

Even Calder agrees with 
that assessment Last week he 
issued a joint statement with 
two other former captains 
Jim Altken and David Sole 


New structure with an English bent 


Hobart Armstrong 

E NGLAND'S leading 
dubs are likely to take 
the lion’s share of 
places In the new British 
League due to start next sea- 
son. Ten Premiership clnbs 
and two from Wales, Includ- 
ing Cardiff are set to make 
up one division while sides 
from Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales would dominate a 
parallel ritv tekm whic h may 
include two English clubs. 

The proposed struct u re 
reflects a deep rift between 


England an dthe Celts 
within the home muons' 
woridng party looking to 
settle on an ideal set-up. A - 
British League Cup compe- 
tition involving all 24 teams 
would also be hehMhrongh 
the season, essentially as a 
sop to those unions who 
wish to see an all-embracing 
British competition. 

‘T will be discussing this 
with the Celtic nations In 
Dublin next week when the 
Rugby Football Union and 
English First Division 
Rugby are to meet in Eng- - 
land to finalise their respec- 


tive proposals,” said Gian- 
mor Griffiths, the working 
party's chairman yester- 
day. "On December 16 all 
parties will be brought 
together to finalise a struc- 
ture, with January 31 as the 
deadline for structures, 
sponsorship and broadcast- 
ing rights to be finalised.” 

Griffiths emphasised that 
a great deal of hard talking 
remains, especially on con- 
tentious issues such as the 
promotion and relegation 
format before the 
league can be given the go 
ahead to start in November. 


Graham Henry, the Wales 
coach, insisted a British 
League could not come 
quickly enough. “If we want 
to be a rugby nation of qual- 
ity then hard decisions have 
to be made. Itis reality, we 
just have to bite the bullet If 
we don’t then well be also- 
rans for the rest of our lives.” 

Wales have set out de- 
tailed priorities which their 
top clubs must meet Llan- 
elli and Pontypridd are 
favourites while Swansea 
and Newport are under- 
stood to be competing for 
the fourth entry. 


suggesting Scottish rugby 
“was on the verge of tragedy” 
but the spirited display 
against the Springboks has 
softened his ire. 

“They picked a poor side 
against the Maoris and got 
treated accordingly. But I 
think well see a far closer 
Five Nations this year. Apart 
from their back five, ‘Rn gfewfl 


are poor. Everywhere else, 
frankly, they're still at sixes 
and sevens.” 

Closer to home, no more 
than 6,000 tickets have been 
sold for Scotland’s latest Ibe- 
rian runabout and Calder has 
stem words for Jim Telfer, 
the Scotland coach, who has 
criticised his country's sup- 
porters. "Everyone recog- 
nises his strength as a for- 
wards co£ch but his public 
relations is appalling. To roar 
at the public for not turning 
up is like the minister who 


Solutions 
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2. a) asore spot or a sauce pot 

b) flocks or phlox 

c) mice eyes or my size 
3.26325734615147. 


shouts 'Where are the rest of 
you’ at the brethren. You’ve 
got to make it nice for them to 
come back to church again." 

Those thermal-dad believ- 
ers who do show will pay clos- 
est attention to Gregor Town- 
send, recovered from a 
tweaked hamstring to fill the 
fall-back berth, and the latest 
“kilted Kiwi” Cameron 
Mather,, qualified on residen- 
tial grounds. As for Spain, al- 
ready safely qualified for the 
World Cup after beating Por- 
tugal 21-17 on Wednesday, 
prayer is the best option. 

RSPLaCIHINTSi SCOTLAND: % 
Ijongataff (Glasgow CalBdontara). A Tali 
(Edinburgh Helvers), 6 Armstrong 
fflwcBStta). B P s imS i i {Northsmoton}. 
S Orima (Glasgow Caledonians), D 
HBon (Bath), S hrMbwasoa* (Edinburgh 
Reivers). SPAIN: r — .Hd« (Cokxnlani). 
A Sootaa (Valoonla Tscntdax). O Rfe oi 
(l* Santbolsna). J Tan— MnmS> (0 
Monts Clonclaa). V Torres (UE 
Santbolana), C Saelo (Ovlado). D 
Zarema (thitckun El Salvador). 

S Young (Australia). 


WORDPLAY 

Wordpoofcd), 

Dropouts: HOODLUM 
Words Without End; LOUSE 

Bran Tub: 

a) Norway DOorway b) gnr- 

gonzola 

Mssing Links: 

a) boot/jack/knife 

b) sweet/talk/show 

c) fig/roll/bar 

d) red/hot/bed 

e) face/ pack/animal 
i) jam/packed/lunch 

QUO: ANSWERS 

1- Neptune & Pluto. 

2 . Oz (said by Dorothy on 
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TV Live on IT'.’ from 2 .nst 


return from Wizard of). 

3* Coronation of a Pope. 

4. Go, Japanese board game. 

5. The counties of Cavan, 
Mo n aghan and Donegal 
(they're in the Republic) 

6. Films basedun Shake- 
speare Plays: song from West 
Side Story (Romeo & J.); 
scene of Forbidden Planet 
(The Tempest); song from 
Kiss me Kate (Taming of the 
S.); based on Antony & 
Cleopatra. 

7. His predecessor assassi- 
nated: PM Percival; President 
Anwar Sadat; PMViarwoerd; 
President McKinley, PM 


Indira GandhL 
8> Bell, Book and Candle. 
Alexander Bell (first words on 
telephone). Book of Common 
Prayex; “Out, out brief can- 
dle"; sisters' pseudomym Bell, 
“The Book of Changes", Feast 
of Candlemas; Liberty BeB, 
Book of Mormon, Candle in 
the Wind (Elton J. song). 

»- Perfect A P. Spy (book by); 
perfect numbers; perfect 
tense; A P. Day (song by). 

10- «udd, Elmer Fudd (B. 
Bunny says to); Opera Billy 
Budd (no females in); Roy 
Hudd (radio programme News 
Huddlines). 


She 
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Football 


i ne rA uup is the oldest testament to the game’s appeal 
but Europe’s greed is threatening to consume its soul 



David 

Lacey 


E ARLY tomorrow eve- 
ning a host of small 
clubs wm enter the 
draw for the third 
. round of the PA Cup wearing 
the expectant air of children 
being taken into Santa's 
. Grotto. They all Know what 
they want and. even if only 
one can be drawn against 
Manchester United, the pros- 
pect alone is enough to make 
hearts skip beats. 

So much of the joy and 
romance of the world’s oldest 
football tournament lies in the 


imagination. Commonsense 
nay argue against Old Geor- 
gians eventually appearing at 
Old Trafford simply because 
they have defeated Tuffley 
Rovers 4-0 in the first qualify- 
ing round, watched by a 
crowd of is, but FA Cup foot- 
ball Is infectious and writes 
its own scripts. 

No other competition so ■ 
consistently 1 In fry the grass 
roots oftbe game with its 
wealthiest and most gifted per- 
formers. Even without the ac- i 
companying i shenanigan g, last 

season's fourth-round tie be- 
tween Stevenage Borough and . 
Newcastle United would have 
still held the nation in thralL 
The 1-1 draw at Stevenage 
was a classic of Its kind and St 
James* Park had a full house 
when Newcastle narrowly 
won the replay. 

Such dramas are the lifte- 


htood of the FA Cup but they 
are now under threatfrom a 
predictable source — Europe, 
if proposals for an extended 
Champions League and a new 
121-ciubUefaCapareap- . 
proved when Uefa delegates 
meet in Jerusalan an Thurs- 
day the Football Association 
wOl he faced with having to 
trim the FA Cup in order to fit 
it into an even more crowded 
fixture list, and one way of 
doing this would be to abolish 
replays. 

Consider the FA’s problem. 
After this season. ifUefa’s 
plan goes ahead, an English 
team reaching the final of the 
Champions League would 
play 17 matches on top of their 
38-game Premiership pro- 
gramme plus domestic cup 
ties. Reaching the final of the 
UefaCup wff nM a dd ftnntTh pr 
15 fixtures and scrapping the 


Cup Winners' Cnp will barely 
ease the .congestion, 

Ue£a has rejected the FA's 
plea for the enlarged Euro- 
pean competitions to be put 
back a season, which means 
that between the end of Febru- 
ary and mld-Aprn in 2000 
there will probably be no mid- 
weeks available for Cup 
replays. Every Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be spoken for 
either by European ties or by 
internationals. 

Something will have to give 
and, as Colin Hutchinson. 
i Chelsea's managing director, 
pointed out only last weekend, 
the FA Cup is the obvious can- 
didate. “Top En glish clubs 
could be feeing 60-plus fix- 
tures a season.” Hutchinson 
predicted in the club pro- 
gramme. “The FA Cup will not 
escape any fixture purge. 
Multiple replays got kicked 


into touch and the next casu- 
alty will be the one-off replay, 
it cannot be long before FA 
Cup ties become single match, 
result on the day, with extra- 
tone and penalties if needed.” 

It is bard to argue with 
Hutchinson’s logic, to feet the 
status erf 1 the Cup has been 
under threat ever since tiie FA 
decreed that ties should go to 
penalties after one replay, 
leaving the great sagas of the 
past to the memory. 

As it is. this season's final 
will be decided by a shoot-out 
if two hours of football fail to 
produce a winner. Hemmed in 
by the European finals, and 
with England playing two cru- 
cial European Championship ; 
qualifiers soon afterwards, 
the FA Cup final will no 
longer have the opportunity to 
stage the sort of momentous 
replay which, for example. 


saw Tottenham's Ricky Villa 
drlbMe through the Manches- 
ter City defence to win the tro- 
phy in 198L Had the original 
m atc h , a scrappy draw, been 
settled by shoot-out it would 
hardly have been the same. 

When a team win the FA 
Cup without aHiialTy winning 
the final in open play some- 
thing precious will have been 
lost for ever. Five years ago 
only a header by Arsenal's 

Andy T.lntgimn In Hwliwf 

minute erf extra-time spared 
their replay with Sheffield 
Wednesday an ordeal by pen- 
alties. Take away the replay 
and the prospect becomes a 
self-folfillijig prophecy. 

According to Graham Kelly, 
the FA’s chief executive, there 
Is a general reluctance at Lan- 
caster Gate to do away with 
replays before the final. Bxrt, 
even if a- way could be found of 


fitting them into fature fix- 
ture lists, there is no guaran- 
tee that dubs perennially In- 
volved in Europe would treat 
the FA Cup as a priority. 

How long will it be before 
the fortunes to be made in 
Europe reduce the Cup to the 
selling-plate status of the Wor- 
thington Cup, where it is now 
common for the big dubs to 
field teams heavily laced with 
reserves? Last season wit- 
nessed a disturbing trend 
when Middlesbrough, worried 
about fixture congestion, 
played a couple of raw young- 
sters in a fourth-round tie at 
home to Arsenal, and Man- 
chester United, a week away 
from a Champions League 
quarter-final against Monaco, 
lost at Barnsley in a fifth- 
round replay at Old Trafford 
after fielding a team which in- 
cluded Ben Thomley, Erik 


Ncvland and Michael Clegg. 

Given the choice between 
the rich gravy of an FA Cup 
replay and the lukewarm con- 
somme of a routine Champi- 
ons League fixture, the 
English football follower 
would surel y opt for the for- 
mer every time. True, Man- 
chester United versus Bayern 
Munich at Old Trafford on 
Wednesday will decide one of 
the most intriguing groups the 
tournament has seen so far 
but stretching the thing out 
over three qualifying rounds 
and two group phases before 
the quarter-finals Is bound to 
test the public's appetite. 

Next Thursday promises to 
be European football’s new Je- 
rusalem. But the FA Cup 
remains the oldest testament 
to the game's appeal and 
i should not have in lose its soul 
to the greed of the big players. 


The fall guys of sexy football Kidd lures 

Atheatre impresario hopes to become chairman of Everton. Roy Collins on the dangers of the lead role IMcClairto 


T HE Idea of becoming a 
football club chair- 
man has so obsessed 
every Tom. Dick and 
Mr Harry of the retail and 
commercial world in recent 
■years that one suspects most 
businessmen’s favourite pink 
newspaper is neither the Fi- 
nancial Times nor Gay News 
but their local Pink *Un. 

The theatre impresario Bin 
Kenwright is aga tn casting a 
covetous eye, in his case 
through rose-tinted opera 
glasses, at a football club, 
launching a consortium bid of 
more than £50 miTl inn to talcn 
over Everton, where he is 
deputy chairman. Given foot- 
ball’s new kudos as sexy and 
Entertaining ft was only a 
matter of time before a luwy 
auditioned for the ride of lead- 
ing man. 

Sir Ridhard Attenborough, 
was once a Chelsea director, 
but with no intention of trying ; 


‘Football can be 
a cruel lover. 
You shouldn’t 
spend money 
because you 
are in love’ 

to wield the power that goes 
with the title in the cuiema- 
Renwright, a former Corona- 
tion Street actor who peddles 
dreams in the theatre, now 
wishes to fbifQ the ultimate 
football supporter’s dream. 

It might make for great 
■stuff in the West End, accom- 
panied by a Lloyd Webber 
musical score. But Wimble- 
don's owner Sam Harnmam is 
concerned that Kenwright, a 

neigh ho ur and close friend, 

might he confusing fact and 
fiction. He has already ad- 
vised him that, if he goes in 
with a closed mind and an 
open chequebook, he will be 
getting things the wrong way 
round. 

Warn mam gays; “BUI is a , 
lover. He fans in love with ! 
things in. a big way.. He fells in 
love with a script and turns 
that fantasy into a reality on 
the stage. But football Is a dif- 
ferent thing and it can be a 
cruel lover. You shouldn’t' 
spend money in football be- 
cause you are in love and I 
have told him that if he goes 
into this, it should be with his 
feet on the ground. 

“Bffl is logical when ,it 
comes to the theatre but, when 
he talks about Everton, it is as 
though be is on drugs. He 
Icwwfivertoh but football is 
not fan any more. When I 


came Into Wimbledon 21 years 
ago they had just joined the 
league and .it was all about 
football and fun. Now I spend 
most of my day dealing with 
business and legal matters.” 

The stereotype of the mill- 
owning cha irman, seen only 
on match days and then just 
to preen himself in public, is 
long gone. These days the 
boardroom door is open to 
anyone who wants to make a 
fast buck or has already done 
so. But, with pic directors to 
answer to, it has become a 
full-time job. 

Alan Sugar, having made his 
fortune from cheap, easy-to- 
asMwhte computers, bought 
Tottenham seemingly believ- 
ing the same principles could 
be just as successful in foot- 
ball. Now. with his son Daniel 
playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role In the day-today run- 
ning of the dub. Spurs has be- 
come ttie fishily business. 

The late Matthew Harding, 
the epitome of new money, 
having made his pile in the 
shadowy world of re-insur- 
ance.. might well have suc- 
ceeded in buying his way into 
the position of Chelsea chair- 
man had it not been for the 
. fact that, while no. player is 
bigger than file dub, Ken 
Bates is, 

Francis Lee, the former 

Mnnr-hftKtar rSfy anrf Bnglanri 

player, could not resist gam- 
bling his money on a Maine 
Road takeover and an attempt 
to make himself everlastingly 
famous by restoring the glory 
days. When he felled he suf- 
fered the same vicious per- 
sonal abuse which forced out 
his predecessor Peter Swales. 

Martin Edwards inherited 
Manchester United, the Ori- 
ent Express of family train 
sets, from his father Louis 
and says; “I have had 20 years 
of abuse since taking over.” 
Most recently he has been 
abused for agreeing to sell the 
dub to Sky for £625 million. 

The bottom lirw to football 
these days is the bottom line, 
which is why the directors 
who wield the financial clout 
forcing managers to sell play- 
ers to balance the books, as in 
the cases of Everton and West 
Ram recently, have become 
such targets for the fans. 

Only the obscenely rich, 
like Bladsbam's Jack Walker 
and Wolves’ Sir Jack- Hay- 
ward, can afford to indulge 
the dreams of rich, old men. 
And the latter’s £42 million 
investment has not even se- 
cured a Premiership place. 
Kenwright 53,. to risking his 
fortune to pursue a middle- 
aged man's dream, could 
quickly And himself losing 
the plot as badly as the cur- 
rent owner Peter Johnson. 
Given the nature of -Ms day 
job, he ought to know better. 


So 
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WHO steeps mamaseRS r 


The rise and fall of Peter Johnson 


1993 Johnson, a one-time Liv- 
erpool season ticket holder, 
owner of Tran mere and a man 
who made hts fortune seffing 
Christmas hampers, buys a 60 
per cent stake In Everton for 
CIO million, replaces Dr David 
Mash as chairman and prom- 
ises to make them "a force” 
again. They avoid relegation on 
the last day of the season. 
1994-8S Johnson sacks man- 
ager Mike Waflter after the dub 
pick up eight points from their 
first 14 matches. Brings In Joe 
Ftoyie from Oldham, who leads 
Everton to safety and an unlBtely 
FA Chip final victory over Man- 
chester United. 

1995 During the summer John- 
son and Ftoyie pull off a major 
coup by signing Andrei Kan- 


[ chelskis from Manchester 
United. Everton finish sixth. 

1996 Royle breaks the dub 
transfer record to sign Nick 
Barm by from Midd l e s brough for 
£5.75 million. 

199T Kanchetekfs ks soH in 
February, to Rorentinafbr 
I £8 million, but a month later 
Royle Is denied the chance to 
sign Barry Home and two Nor- 
wegians, one of them Tore Andre 
Flo. He resigns In protest John- 
son places Dave Watson in tem- 
porary charge but the promised 
“wodcFclass manager" never 
materialises, with Johnson's 
choice Bobby Robson staying at I 
Barcelona and Andy Gray happy 
at Sky. In lata June Johnson ap- 
points Howl'd Kendall for his 
third spell at Goodison. I 


1998 Everton stay up on goal 
difference; Kendall's reign ends 
In June. Walter Smith moves 
from Rangers to become the 
fourth Everton manager in four 
years. 

November 25: Johnson comes 
under fire for selling the cult hero 
and captain Duncan Ferguson to 
Newcastle United for E8 million 
without Smith's knowledge. He 
resigns as chairman the 
following week, claiming HI 
health and inconvenience 
following his move to Jersey, 
and invites offers for his stake — 
at a price of over £50 million. 

The theatre impresario and life- 
long Evertonian Bffl Kenwright, 
whom Johnson just pipped to 

the post five years ago, declares 

his Interest. 
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Shearer happier about future 


c o nt ain ed from page 34 

season)? '1 would sincerely 
hope so. when my contract 
runs out I win only be 31- 

“That’s my plan anyway. 1 
wouldn’t like to go-down the 
leagues — no disrespect — be- 
: cause I’ve always played my 
football at- the top. that’s all 
Tve known.” 

.But aa a prospective man- 
. agar, would it not be better to 
experience' scone lower div- 
ision football? “I Amt know. 
Time will dictate that It wfQ 
all itiff out once l have fin- 
ished playing. At what age 
that will -be I don’t know, 
where that win be I don’t 
know. I -sincerely hope it Is 
here;' I want it to be here.” 

Smiling, he emphasised 
“wane. Anri after that? Time 
w£Q dictate whether I should 
or shouldn't; go into m a n ag e - 
meat but It Interests me. 

“It doesn't interest me now 
and it didn't interest me at 25 
or 28 when. I was offered the . 
Job. at .Blackbuni, so two or ; 
three years later ... playing 
-is hard enough. I don’t see a 
. problem in player-manage- 
ment when, you're 32 or 8S 


and you're looking to bow out 
but, when you’re at yoar 
peak, I don’t see it’s right” 

Having turned 28 only in 
August, Shearer is definitely 
at hi s peak. It is just that 
Newcastle are not, although 
in ihe past seven days there 
has been a discernible im- 
provement in the atmosphere 
around the club. 

It is' as If during the* radi- 
antly bad display at Everton 
the dub bottomed out, could 
get no worse. Then Duncan 
Ferguson arrived, scored two 
against Wimbledon on his 
debut at St James’ Park last 
Saturday and on Wednesday 



all the players went paint- 
HaTUng - 

It was Gullit's idea and it 
worked. For the first time to 
mnnths the Newcastle squad 
was sniffed, so much so that 
Shearer said: This' football ! 
dub, when compared to last 
week. Is completely diflterent. 
II could be different again 
next week but. let’s hope it 
continues to go like this be- ; 
cause there has been a buzz 
about the place and everyone 
seems to be lifted. 

Tt’s amazing what one win 
does. Duncan come to and 
made a tremendous start, the | 
confidence and belief are 1 


‘I wouldn’t 
like to go 
down the 
leagues. I’ve 
always played 
at the top’ 


Sowing again. The next few 
games are important for us 
but, if we beat Middlesbrough 
[tomorrow, though Shearer 
himself may not be fit] and 
then Blackburn and Leices- 
ter, our season would be set 
up nicely. I don’t see why we 
can't have a good run to the 
Cup and qualify for Europe. 
That would be success.” 

Gullit, said Shearer, de- 
serves credit fur the growing 1 
optimism. “He hao brought a 
belief, a confidence. There is 
an aura around him anri \ 
think now we will be tougher 
to beat That isn't to say we 
weren’t under Kenny. Ruud 

has brought his nwtinfnfeil 

ideas into and the 

lads have been very hnpressed- 
They are good and we have a 
fcutgh, which Is important.” 

Revival is not a word 
Shearer used but he nodded 
to its direction and, though it 
feels premature to say so, a 
win at Middlesbrough would 
confirm that; with the stains 
of their No. 9 sorted at last, 
the smile might just be 
returning to Newcastle 
United and Alan Shearer. 


Gascoigne in devilish mood for 
Gullit’s first Tyne-Tees derby 

P AUL GASCOIGNE’S I Newcastle completed a 

knee Injury has been league double the last time 


l knee injury has been 
cleared by Middlesbrough 
to face one of his former 
chib’s, Newcastle, in tomor- 
row's north-east derby at 
the Riverside Stadium. 

*Tt will be a special day 
for Paul but we can’t let any 
one player’s situation be 
bigger than the game it- 
self;” said Boro’s manager 
Bryan Robson. “This is an 
important game. We have 
gone unbeaten for two 
months in the league and 
you don’t want to have that 
record taken away by your 
closest rivals. 

“People will be watching 
Gazza. of course, but Ihope 
they will be watching him 
for the brilliant game he is 
playing. He was a doubtfol 
starter at the beginning of 
the week but he has proved 
his fitness every day to 
training since then. 

“I know he’s buzzing 
about this game. Mind yon, 
Paul normally busies about 
every game. I folly expect 
him to be naming about 
like a Tasmanian devU.” 


Newcastle completed a 
league double the last time 
Middlesbrough were in the 
Premiership but now Rob- 
son’s side are seventh, four 
places higher. Their contin- 
ued presence in the upper 
readies proves that their 
positive start after promo- 
tion was no lluke, and Ruud 

GalHt is aware of the dan- 
gers as he contemplates Ms 
first Tyne-Tees derby. 

“Derbies are always 
speciaL I’ve played In a cou- 
ple of them in Milan and ITS 
always a special atmo- 
sphere,” said Newcastle's 
manager. “For me I suppose 
it's just another game but for 
the local people it’s some- 
thing speciaL It’s about win- 
ning and surviving and being 
king erf the region.” 

Robson added: T used to 
hate Sunderland and I 
wasn’t that keen on Mid- 
dlesbrough- But that was 
part of beluga Newcastle 
fan. Twenty years away 
changes the way you think. 
No w l want all three Mg 
north-east dubs to do well 
— as long as we’re on top.” 


Ewood Park 


DanM Taylor 


B RIAN McCLAIR will 
be named as Brian 
Kidd’s assistant at 
Blackburn Rovers 
early next week. 

Kidd has wasted no time 
in sounding out the former 
Manchester United striker 
about becoming his No. 2. 
AndMcClair. who spent 11 
.years at Old Trafford. will 
travel to Ewood Park on 
Monday to hammer out de- 
tails Of a lucrative three- 
year deal. 

Kidd will take direct con- 
trol of team affairs immedi- 
ately alter Blackburn ’s 
™»*nh against Charlton 
today . During his initial 
talks with Jack Walker, the 
dub's owner, Kidd made it 
dear he wanted to forge a 
managerial partnership 
with McClair. The 34-year- 
old McClair left United in 
the summer to become the 
player-coach of Motherwell 
but has Indicated he is 
ready to link up with Kidd. 

Now the move depends 
only on the former Scotland 
international’s pay de- 
mands. But, with Walker's 
funds, that should not be a 
major stum bling-block. 
And, barring any last-min- 
ute hitches, McClair should 
be in place before Black- 
burn’s home game against 
Newcastle next Saturday. 
The pair have remained 
dose friends since their 
days at Old Trafford and 
speak most days about foot- 
balling matters. 

Initially McClair had 
emerged among the favour- 
ites to replace Kidd as Fer- 
guson's No. 2. Ferguson Is a 
staunch admirer of the 
player, who played a major 


part in United's rejuvena- 
tion as the premier force in 
English football during the 
late Eighties and early 
Nineties. 

Despite the move Black- 
burn have assured the care- 
taker-manager Tony 
Parkes that he will keep his 
coaching position after 28 
years which include four 
spells in temporary charge. 
Parkes will still be in con- 
trol of team affairs today. 

The Premiership leaders 
Aston Villa will face a bill 
for £200,000 after their 
teenage defender Gareth 
Barry plays against United 
at Villa Park this afternoon. 

The match will mark 
Barry's 20th appearance in 
the Villa first team and 
earn Third Division Brigh- 
ton another much-needed 
cheque Grom Villa as part of 
the compensation agree- 
ment for the I7-y ear-old 
that was drawn up by a 
Football League appeals 
committee In October. 

Barry, who joined Villa as 
a trainee from Brighton, 
has appeared in 17 games 
this season. Villa have al- 
ready paid Brighton an ini- 
tial £150,000 plus £25,000 
after Barry made his Eng- 
land Under-21 debut last 
month. A further £200.000 
Is due after 20 senior ap- 
pearances. Villa will have 
to pay another £200.000 
after 40 appearances. 

The Jamaican World Cup 
striker Deon Burton has 
joined Barnsley from Derby 
County on a month’s loan 
and is likely to play at Wat- 
ford today as the manager 
John Hendrle is without all 
four of his strikers, and Jan- 
Aage Fjortoft was sold to 
Eintracht Frankfurt last 
week. 


Asian delegates unhappy as 
Fifa removes World Cup spot 

D ESPITE the 2002 World I against a South American 
Cup being held in Japan team. That decision followed 


A# Cup being held in Japan 
and South Korea, the Asian 
nations have been left with 
one fewer qualifying spot 
after Fife's executive commit- 
tee yesterday allocated the 32 
places. 

Fifa decided that Asia 
should have four nations in 
the finals, including the two 
already qualified. “The repre- 
sentatives or Asia were not 
too happy,” the Fifa president 
Sepp Blatter told reporters. 
But. be added, Asia effec- 
tively has more slots than in 
1998. when it qualified three 
nations, with Iran picking up 
a fourth slot to a play-off 
against Australia, the top 
qualifier from Oceania. 

For the next World Cup the 
leading contender from 
Oeania faces a two-leg play-off 


Performance of 
the week 
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Mfehml Hughe* 

(Wimbledon) whose 

influence fn midfield 
-did much to end Chelsea's 
hold on the League Cup 
and take his team to the 
senxhffnals 


against a South American 
team. That decision followed 
a draw between Europe and 
South America, the only two 
regions prepared to take part 
to the play-off. 

Europe retains 14 places in 
the 2002 World Cup. with an 
additional slot for the reign- 
ing champion France. The 
French automatically quali- 
fied this year as hosts. 

Africa and Concacaf — cov- 
ering North and Central 
America and the Caribbean 
— will keep the five and three 
places they respectively held 
this year. 

South America has four 
qualifying places In addition 
to the slot it must fight for 
with Oceania. This year it 
had four qualifiers in addi- 
tion to the reigning champion 
BrazlL 


AN Other 


This footballer's uncle had 
taken a similar route from 
the land of hts fathers but 
ended up some three miles 
down the road from where 
the latter found glory A 
goal scoring winger of con- 
siderable pace, he spent 
five years among some 
long necks before becom- 
ing established among 
birds of a rather different 
feather. Here he scored 134 
times in 314 league 
appearances, scaling twin 
peaks in one famous sear- 
son. Later be moved to a 
smaller house where the 
river bends. 

Last week: Alf Wood 
' Manchester 

Shrewsbury, Mitlwttlh HUB, 

Mtddiesbnwgh, Walsall 
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T hinking ahead . . . Alan Shearer looks beyond a turbulent start to the season, with two cop exits and one manager’s, and says he wants to see out his playing days at St James’ Park 


Shearer not for moving 


In a searching interview with Michael Walker, the Newcastle striker says he is staying wrth the club 


T HERE is one ques- 
tion and only one 
question that trou- 
bles the mind of a 
man on his way to 
interview Alan Shearer: 
“Why am I doing tbis?” 
Shearer has been interviewed 
so many times, been asked 
the same questions so many 
times, given non-committal 
responses so many times, that 
trying to get beyond the pub- 
lic Iron curtain even be calls 


“Shearer-speak” is like trying 
to knock him off the balL 
A journey to meet Shearer 
does not fly by optimistically 
therefore, and on the bright 
morning of Wednesday 
August 26 in particular, any 
hopes of an insight into his 
thoughts appeared fUtfle in- 
deed. At about 9am that 
morning Kenny Dalglish was 
sacked — sorry, let go — by 
Newcastle United and, as the 
press gathered outside the 
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gates of Durham County 
Cricket Ground where New- 
castle train, the prior ar- 
rangement with Shearer 
seemed about as likely to hap- 
pen as Ruud Gullit becoming 
the new manage r. 

Yet both did. Gullit arrived 
within 48 hours and Shearer 
agreed to proceed with the in- 
terview. It has taken 14 weeks 
for the latter to be completed 
but that is no feult of Shear- : 
er’s. In that time he haw seen 
Dalglish replaced by Gullit, 
Newcastle exit the Cup Win- 
ners' Cup and the League Cup 
and slip down the Premier- 
ship. There have also been , 
two underwhelming England 
matehaw a gains t Sweden and 
Bulgaria. Then there has 
been the constant speculation 
about his fhture. 

One soon learns from talk- 
ing to Shearer that specula- 
tion and hypothetical proposi- 
tions are his least favourite 
things in footbaJL On that 
August morning, for instance. 
It seemed timely to inquire If 
he Cancied the vacancy, given 
his expressed desire to go into 
management, but the answer 
was a nervous laugh followed 
by terse diplomacy: “1 don’t 
know what’s going on here 
today, so Tm not going to say 
anything.” 

However, in a broader dis- 
cussion about the state of the 
game Shearer was Interested 
and interesting. He thinks the 
proposed European Super 
League is “wrung” and “for 
the sake of money” and held 
up Wimbledon as the example 
to aspire to, not AC Milan. 
Revealing a previously well- 


hidden Corinthian spirit 
Shearer talked of Wimble- : 
don's “romance” and in a far- 
ther unexpected use of lan- 
guage a month later he spoke 
of Newcastle’s plight being 
“not the dream sold to me by 
Kevin Keegan”. I 

For a man who left school 
with one qualification, a 
Grade 1 English Oral CSE, 
perhaps a circumspect use of 
English should have been ex- 
pected and on Thursday, as 


part two of the interview de- 
veloped, the subject of Shear- 
er's vocabulary arose. 

Inevitably the conversation 
had turned to his future. Last 
Sunday Shearer once again 
stated his intention of staying 
at Newcastle despite all the 
newspaper stories to the con- 
trary. It was. as he said in ex- 
asperated tones, “the third 
time I’ve had to put that out 
What more do I have to do? I 
said it in August when Kenny 


‘The club is 
unfulfilled, 
not just me. 
And I am part 
of this club. 

It may have 
been logical 
but all I can 
do is come out 
and say ‘look, 
I’m staying’ 
and, if that 
doesn’t kill 
the rumours, 
then...’ 





was still here, I said it in 
September when Ruud first 
came, now I’ve said it again. 
Hopefully now I've put all 
that to bed.” 

Well, yes and no. One emo- 
tion conspicuously absent 
from all of these statements 
has been Shearer’s desire to 
stay. He has not actually said 
that he wants to. “Is there a 
difference between saying T 
am staying* and 1 want to 
stay?” he asked. Yes. “Well, 
that’s your opinion. 1 said I 
was staying at the club, I 
don’t see why saying ‘I want 
to stay’ makes any I 
difference.” I 

Well, it might be a sign of ■ 
commitment Besides, did he 
not understand the specula- 
tion was logical because It is 
obvious that the greatest 
striker of his generation 
is looking worryingly 
unfulfilled? 

‘The club is unfulfilled, not 
Just me," he said, “and I’m 
part of this club. It might 
have been logical but an I can 
do is come out and say Took, 
I’m staying’ and. If that 
doesn't kifl off Che rumours, 
then. ..” 

As he wearily acknowl- 
edged, it win probably not al- 
though the conversation, hav- 
ing moved from the 
Immediate' future to .the 
longer term and management. 
Shearer said: “My plan is to 
continue playing at the high- 
est level for as long as I can.” 
And would that entail an- 
other playing contract at 
Newcastle United (the present 
one expires at the end of next 

turn to page 23, column 1 
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Across 

4 1964: Wrongful arrest— he 
didn't take it (6) 

6 Efite go to prison, hence 
something for porridge? (5,3) 

9 Artists, people of intelligence, 
and a student of a group of 
21s? (6) 

10 Like contemplahves going 
with a letter (8) 

11 Boys {3-8) 

IS 1983: Condition of track 
would shortly be included {7} 

17 1997: Food and air required 

(5.2) 

18 Standard inset for foe man 
who slew the 11 to spoil 
them? (5,3,3) 

22 15 and 3. not Tennessee In 
this context (8) 

23 Payment for solution in 
memory (6} 

24 Frenzied Yorkshire river's 
handiwork? (8) 

25 Note for Pavarotti, say? (6) 

Down 

1 Prize exhibit of foe war (8) 

2 Club game at revolutionary 

shrine ( 10 ) 

3 1949/50: King in funeral, sadly 
( 8 ) 

4 See 7 

5 Trust keeping money not long 
ago (8) 


7,41998: Now3y(weteflhim) 
does one put mutton in a 
pudding (4,8) 

8 1947: A person ot amazing 
ideas (4) 

12 Endless hose— point 
between members at 
Queen's (3-7) 

13 1993: Dance in progress (8) 

14 1991: King George accepts 
gold piece worth 10 certs (8) 

16 Impulsive element in 
Southern money, a cert (8) 

18 1895: Man with a desire to 
cSmb(6) 

20 Go with foe Row? (4) 

21 Group of Indo-Gemtanic 
languages (4) 
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society 


Scottish Preview 


Advocaat gets team in order 


Patrick Glenn 


I N THE matter of beating 
complacent players over 
the head, the Rangers 
coach Dick Advocaat has 
found a novel replacement for 
the traditional big stick. The 
little Dutchman uses his 
team's 5-1 thumping by Celtic. 

With Parma looming in the 
second leg of their Uefa Cup tie 
in northern Italy va Tuesday, 
Advocaat yesterday likened 
Rangers' home match against 
Dunfermline this afternoon to 
the Old Firm confrontation 
two weeks ago. 

T deliberately took the players 
aside after lunch.” he said, 
“and made it perfectly clear 
that, in the list of priorities, 


Dunfermline are at this mo- 
ment much more Important 
than Parma. We played Celtic 
just before the Italians and 
look what happened. 

“I stressed to them the need 
to focus on the league match 
because our last result in that 
competition was a 5-1 beating. 
We can’t afford to drop points 
in the league.” 

Advocaat pointed out that 
since the start of the season in 
August Rangers have already 
played 29 matches, and again 
expressed his dissatisfaction 
with a domestic schedule that 
can interfere with prepara- 1 
tions for European ties. 

“Most other countries real- 
ise that, before big European 
ties, they have to amend the | 
schedule to assist their teams 


as much as possible. The week 
before last, we started with 
Cdtic. continued with Parma 
and ended with the League 
Cup final 

"Pm not saying this merely 
because its happened to us. It 
could have been Celtic or Kfl- 
mamock or Hearts. And I said 
it from the start, so Pm not 
making any excuses for any 
results we may have.” 

Advocaat will Held the 
League Cup winning team : 
against Dunfermline, but will 1 
have to make at least one 
change for the European 
match, as French striker Ste- 
phane GuivarcTi is ineligible. 

With the Finn Jonatan 36- ; 
hansson — Rangers’ leading! 
scorer in Europe with five j 
goals — still nursing a knee ! 


injury, the coach win be short 
of options in attack. The Ar- 
gentinian Gabriel Amato can- 
not And a place in the squad 
for league games, but will be 
part ofthe group in Parma. 

Celtic's outing this weekend 

is delayed until tomorrow, 

when they face Hearts at Tyne- 
castle. It is unlikely that head 
coach Jozef VengLos will in- 
clude his new £3 million 
striker, Mark Vjduka from 
Croatia Zagreb. 

“With forwards, it's always 
better to allow them a week or 
so to settle in and get their 
touch and sharpness.” be said. 

Vengku is likely to ask Liv- 
erpool to extend the loan 
period for goalkeeper Tony 
Warner, whose stay at ftark- 
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Playing thegame. . . Gregory on the ball for Derby County 
before moving in to management photooraph-.oavidownm 
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